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THE missionaries took good care not to interfere in the political 
struggles and civil wars which have at all times rent the great kingdom 
of China. Thus they kept carefully aloof in the great struggle that took 
“wy when the Mantchu-Tartar dynasty succeeded to that of the Mings. 

ut if they did not interfere with the natives they managed to get up a 
fatal controversy among themselves. We have before shown, in con- 
cluding our notice of the second volume of M. Huc’s great work on 
Christianity in China, that the missionaries became divided at a very 
early period into two parties—two camps, as it were—one party siding 
with Father Ricci, who, taking a philosophical and tolerant view of 
Chinese superstitions, wished to amalgamate them to Christianity ; the 
other siding with Father Longobardi, who saw nothing but paganism and 
idolatry in the religion of the Chinese, and would make no compromise 
with it whatsoever. This deplorable schism among the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries became so bitter that the other religious orders in Europe took 
part in the quarrel. Their zeal became inflamed, and Dominicans and 
Franciscans were induced to go over to China to reinforce the party of 
Longobardi, which was at that time in the minority. The antagonism 
between the two only, however, became by this so much the more in- 
veterate. 

The hostility of the missionaries was fomented also by the policy of 
European powers. The Portuguese had established themselves at Macao, 
at the very gates of China; the Spaniards had recently founded the 
wealthy pa of the Philippines. ‘The rivality of the two powers on 
the subject of commercial communication with China was at its height 
between Manilla and Macao. The Jesuits associated the success of their 
religious mission with the prosperity of the Portuguese colony ; the 
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Dominicans, on the contrary, having their seminary of propagandism at 
Manilla, made common cause with the Spaniards; hence the perpetuation 
of antipathies and rivalries, not only between the Portuguese and the 
Spaniards, but also between the Jesuits and the Dominicans. It would 
have been thought that China was a field fully extensive enough for the 
enterprise of both, but the missionaries themselves did not think so, and 
the Jesuits did all that was in their power to exclude the Dominicans and 
to prevent their having a share in the anticipated conversion of the 
Chinese. Macao was at that time the only road by which admission 
could be obtained into the Celestial Empire, and as the Portuguese closed 
it to the Dominicans and Franciscans, it was not till half a century after- 
wards that the Spaniards, having opened commerce between the Philip- 
pines and Formosa, they were enabled to obtain a footing from the latter 
island in the province of Fo-Kien. 

The Dominican Jean Baptiste Moralés and the Franciscan Antoine de 
Sainte-Marie led the way in 1633. They at once sided with the Longo- 
bardi party, and refused all temporisation with the philosophy of the 
Chinese. The consequence was that the former was imprisoned, beaten, 
and was finally expelled from the empire. Taking refuge first at Rome 
and then at Valladolid, he got up a party in favour of his views, and was 
joined by twenty-eight volunteers, among whom was the learned Nava- 
rette. In the mean time two other Dominican friars, Capillas and Diaz, 
ventured into the Celestial Empire from the island of Formosa. This 
was in 1642. Capillas was seized in the city of Fo-Ngan, imprisoned 
and castigated, and was finally cruelly put to death on the 15th of 
January, 1648. As usual, such persecutions only confirmed the neo- 
phytes in their faith, and made them more than ever devoted to a cause 
for which they had seen their teacher suffer martyrdom. Nor did so sad 
an event in any way check the resolution of Moralés and his body of 
missionaries, who arrived shortly after the death of Capillas. They 
laboured only the more energetically in the good cause, and among the 
converts, one baptised under the name of Gregory Lopez so distin- 
guished himself as to have been raised to the priesthood, and subse- 
quently to the episcopal dignity. 

China was at this time devastated by civil war. ‘The Mantchu-Tartar 
dynasty had usurped the throne and extirpated the eunuchs (yunuks), till 
then the dominant party at court; but Kouo-Tchin, called by the Portu- 
guese the Pirate Coxinga, still combated for the Chinese or Ming dynasty 
by sea and by land. This man, on one occasion, cut off the noses of three 
thousand Tartars, and sent them thus mutilated to Pekin, where the 
emperor, disgusted at their appearance, had them all put to death. 

The Chinese gave an example on this occasion of what can be done by 
a great empire to defend its interior from the ravages of a piratical 
enemy. They destroyed all the towns, villages, and houses for a depth 
of two leagues along the whole extent of the coast, thus leaving a desert 
between the devastators and the interior of the Celestial Empire. 

“This memorable example,” says M. Huc, “ may enable us to jndge 
what the Chinese are capable of, should they any day have to oppose 
themselves to the invasion of a powerful enemy. So long as they possess 
the conscience of the invincible force that lies in the immense extent of 
their territory and their vast population, they have nothing to fear from 
the assaults of strangers. When a nation has on its side numbers and 
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I and it is resolved to take full advantage of these two resources, 
are always means to paralyse the learned strategy and the fulmi- 
nating machines of an unjust aggressor.” 

The conclusion arrived at by the zealous missionary will apply to other 
nations, even if their population should not be quite so numerous, or their 
territorial possessions quite so extensive, as those of the Celestial Empire. 

This devastation of the maritime frontier entailed, however, sad losses 
upon the missions. Their chapels were tumbled down, and their converts 
were compelled to withdraw into the interior. It was even contemplated 
destroying Macao; but by the intervention of the Jesuit, Adam Schall, the 
colony was spared. 

At the death of the Tartar emperor, Chun-Tche, the empire passed 
under the control of four regents. Adam Schall was constituted preceptor 
of the young prince during his minority. A sudden change was brought 
about at this time by the violent hostility of a ihdiodeineline astronomer, 
Yang-Kouang-Sien by name, who denounced the Christians with such 
vehemence as to rouse a general feeling against them. ‘This zealot was 
appointed to supersede the Jesuit Schall as president of the council of 
mathematics and of Celestial literature. All the missionaries were ordered 
to be arrested throughout the empire, and to be transmitted to Pekin. 
Schall, at that time seventy-five years of age, had been struck down by 
palsy, and the defence of the cause of Christianity was entrusted to the 
celebrated Jesuit Verbiest. The missionaries themselves were brought 
before the tribunal loaded with heavy chains, and only taken away to be 
immured in unwholesome dungeons. At length, on the 4th of January, 
1665, they and their religion were proscribed by the tribunal of rites, 
and the missionaries themselves were handed over to the tender mercies 
of the criminal tribunals. On the 16th of April they were condemned to 
be bastinadoed, and then to be transported into the remote parts of 
Tartary. Schall, as the leader, was condemned to be cut into a thousand 

leces. 

. If we are to believe M. Huc, who backs himself by the authority of 
the Chinese annals—preserved, it is to be noticed, by the Jesuits them- 
selves—a miracle intervened in favour of the missionaries. The same 
day—the 16th of April—a violent earthquake shook Pekin to its very 
foundations. The superstitious Chinese attributed the commotion to the 
persecution of the Christians, and hastened to liberate and send away 
three Dominicans, one Franciscan, and twenty-one Jesuits to their homes, 
in order to appease their offended deity. Schall, Verbiest, and two others 
were, however, allowed to remain in Pekin, but in durance vile. The 
earthquake made itself felt with renewed violence, and a fearful fire broke 
out in the city. The queen-mother herself then interfered on behalf of 
individuals so manifestly favoured by a higher power, and they were set 
at liberty, Schall dying shortly afterwards, his end probably hastened by 
the ill treatment to which he had been exposed. 

The next year the young prince, Khang-Hi, who, we have seen, had 
been educated by Schall, although only fourteen years of age, dismissed 
the regency and assumed the reins of the empire. Nearly at the same 
time, Louis XIV. had done the same thing at the death of Cardinal 
Mazarin. “Thus,” says Huc, ‘in the East and in the West, in the 
bosom of two civilisations of a totally different order, were inaugurated, 
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under the same circumstances and at the same time, the two greatest 
reigns that have illustrated the Chinese Empire and the French 
monarchy.” 

Under such an emperor, it was natural that the missionaries were not 
long in regaining the favour and esteem won from them by the impostor 
Yang-Kouang-Sien. A few years sufficed to prove the incapacity of the 
latter. The calendars, the publication of which, in China, is an imperial 
matter, were found to be grievously incorrect. Father Verbiest was con- 
sulted, and he pointed out at once that thirteen lunary months had been 
introduced where only twelve were wanted. The inveterate enemy of the 
Jesuits was thus exposed, and they were re-established in the favour of 
the young emperor. Verbiest was appointed to the presidency of the 
mathematical council, Yang-Kouang-Sien was exiled, the missionaries 
were recalled, and a magnificent monument, which Huc says he saw still 
standing in 1850, was erected over the remains of the Jesuit Schall. 

The science of the Jesuits soon obtained for them a further signal ad- 
vantage. Ou-Sang-Koui, one of the most faithful followers of the Ming 
dynasty, had, upon the death of the last monarch of the race—Tchoung- 
Tching—who hung himself upon a tree in his park—given in his alle- 
giance to the Tartars, and had been appointed king of the province of 
Yun-Nan. Mistrusted and persecuted by the Tartar Mandarins, the old 
general once more rose in revolt against the new rulers. The whole 
country rose in arms at the signal, and the throne of _Khang-Hi was in 
danger, when Verbiest saved him by the manufacture of cannon. The 
Jesuit was attacked for this in Europe, but the sovereign pontiff, Inno- 
cent XI., less scrupulous than the casuists of his Church, sanctioned the 
proceeding. When peace had been established with the aid of these 
practical arguments furnished by the Jesuits, the emperor made several 
excursions into Tartary,.on which occasions he was accompanied by 
Fathers Verbiest and Grimaldi, who were exposed on such occasions to 
much suffering and fatigue. The former never ceased, however, to com- 
municate with Europe, and his letters were so marked by zealous devotion 
in the great cause that he had embraced, that they telleced Louis XIV. 
to found a mission in China, and the Bishop of Munster and Paderborn 
to contribute 25,000 crowns to the support of eight missionaries in the 
same country. 

We are told by M. Huc that “la nation la plus fortement douée de 
Yesprit de propagande et de prosélytisme” had already contributed its 
missionaries to the Celestial Empire. One of the most distinguished had 
been Father Rhodes, a native of Avignon. He was the founder of the 
system of seminaries and of prelacies, or vicars-apostolic, independent of 
the Portuguese Jesuits. This project, originating with him, was, how- 
ever, mainly carried out through the instrumentality and advocacy of the 
Duchesse d’Aiguillon, Rhodes had perished in Persia, and Pallu was 
consecrated vicar-apostolic of one half of China, Cotolendi of the other 
half, whilst Pierre de la Mothe-Lambert was nominated to the prelacy of 
Cochin-China. Pallu, who died shortly after his arrival in China, ap- 
pointed as his successor M. Maigrot, and the Jesuits recognised his autho- 
rity as spiritual administrator throughout the Chinese Empire. 

The great Colbert had, in the mean time, conceived another scheme. 
It was to make use of the Jesuits for the purposes of extending the boun- 
daries of geographical knowledge. The minister did not live to carry out 
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his intentions, which embraced the exploration of almost all Asia, and his 
successor, De Louvois, only carried them out in part. He appointed a 
mission of six Jesuits, selected from amongst those who were most dis- 
tinguished by their mathematical attainments. They left France on the 
3rd of March, 1685. After suffering a good deal on their journey, having 
been nearly wrecked, they arrived at Ning-Po, where they were detained 
by the mandarins, until, by the intercession of Verbiest with the emperor, 
they were permitted to make their way with due honour to Pekin, They 
were six weeks in travelling from Ning-Po to the capital, and when they 
arrived there they found all the missionaries absorbed in grief—Father 
Verbiest, exhausted by long labours and travel, had gone to his eternal 
rest. The death of this, the most illustrious of the older missionaries in 
Pekin, and who brought so much renown to his order, had been preceded 
but a short time before by that of perhaps a still more remarkable 
rsonage, the Chinese Christian, Gregory Lopez, who died Bishop of 
asilée, at Nankin. 

The French mission was kindly received by the Emperor Khang-Hi. 
Gerbillon and Bouvet remained at Pekin, De Visdelon, Le Comte, and 
De Fontenay were deputed to the provinces. The Jesuits, Pereira and 
Thomas, had succeeded to Verbiest in the capital at the council of mathe- 
matics. Father Gerbillon had been despatched to negotiate a treaty of 
peace between the Chinese and the Russians, who already at that early 
period were pushing their advance posts by Mongolia to Tartary, and by 
Siberia to the Amur. He succeeded so well in his negotiations, that 
Khang-Hi was for the first time induced to relax in the principles he had 
hitherto maintained of protecting the missionaries, but, at the same time, 
of making it a crime to embrace Christianity. The emperor himself had 
long been most assiduous in his studies under the missionaries, whose 
chief time was devoted to teaching him the elements of the mathematical 
sciences. 

This happy state of things was, however, soon disturbed by the hos- 
tility of certain mandarins to Alcala, a Spanish Dominican friar, who had 
established himself at Kin-Tcheou, and where he was charged with having 
fraudulently acquired property in the Celestial Empire. Tchang, viceroy 
of the province, took up the quarrel, and published an edict in the seventy 
towns of the IT’che-Kiang province against the Christians. Among the 
sufferers was also the Sicilian friar Intorcetta, who was summoned before 
the local tribunals, but was saved by the intercession of the missionaries 
at Pekin. One Tchin-Ta-Seng, a converted practitioner in the healing 
art, was less lucky. He was imprisoned, loaded with chains, and bas- 
tinadoed. The missionaries who were at that time at Pekin were Pereira, 
Thomas, Gerbillon, and Bouvet, and they hastened to appeal to the em- 
peror against this persecution. But Khang-Hi only replied to them that 
they abused the protection given to them, and that although he would 
not allow of their being persecuted, neither also would he permit the 
religion of the West to be introduced into his dominions. The Jesuits 
rebelled against this verdict, and insisted that their religion should not 
be proscribed by the laws. Eunuchs were then sent to them to ridicule 
their pretensions. ‘This failing to have the desired effect, they were re- 
quested to send in an official claim to be laid before the Supreme Court of 
Ceremonies and Rites, at all times opposed to the pretensions of the 
Christians. ‘The court naturally gave in an unfavourable verdict, but 
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Prince Sosan, whose friendship Gerbillon had won on the occasion of the 
negotiations with Russia, interceded in their favour, and that with so 
much success, that he won over the emperor to sign an edict in their 
favour. The influence of the Jesuits was at this time still further 
strengthened by a cure they effected by the administration of bark to the 
emperor whilst labouring under a severe attack of intermittent fever, and 
by which the imperial sufferer was at once relieved after having been for 
many days ineffectually treated by the native practitioners. It is to be 
remarked that they made them try the remedy and prove its efficacy 
upon other patients before they were permitted to exhibit it to the em- 
peror himself. When Khang-Hi had satisfied himself by the expe- 
rience on his own person of the sovereign virtues of this febrifuge, which 
was at that time known as Jesuits’ bark, he was so indignant at the native 

titioners who had urged him to reject it, that he exiled them into 
rene As to the missionaries, they were rewarded by having a house 
assigned to them in the Yellow City, that is to say, within the precincts 
of the palace. This was on the 11th of July, 1693. 

At this time the Kaldan, or chief of certain Mongol tribes, had raised 
up a rebellion among the wandering Tartars, the Elauts or Turkomans 
of the Koko Nor, and had even won over the Grand Lama of Thibet to 
his party. When Khang-Hi had regained his health, he set about 
organising a great expedition against the rebels. The army thus raised 
was estimated at a million of men. The missionaries Pereira and Ger- 
billon were obliged to form part of the emperor’s personal suite. As to 
the Kaldan, he wisely withdrew to the western extremities of Mongolia, 
where it was impossible to follow him, and his death, which followed 
shortly afterwards, relieved Khang-Hi from any further apprehensions, — 
so that the great warlike display was converted into a vast hunting expe- 
dition. 

On his return from this military promenade in Tartary, the emperor 

nted a piece of ground to the missionaries, close by their residence 
within the palatial precincts, whereon to build a church. He even con- 
tributed to the expenses of the erection, which it cost the Jesuits four 
ears of continuous labour to carry out. They obtained the services of 
a skilful Italian artist, Gherardini, to decorate the interior. Nothing 
was spared that was calculated to excite the curiosity of the Chinese, and 
to attract the mandarins and other great personages. All the pomp of 
the Roman Catholic Church was also brought to bear upon the natives, 
not without signal results. Converts were made at first in great 
numbers, and the church became renowned throughout the empire. So 
numerous were the neophytes, that a system of classification was adopted, 
and a brotherhood was instituted called that of the Holy Sacrament, into 
which only the more zealous were admitted. This brotherhood was itself 
afterwards divided into four classes. 

In the year 1704 the Yellow River overflowed its banks, and carried 
desolation all over the province of Chang-Tong. The emperor took ad- 
vantage of the admirable organisation of this Christian brotherhood to 
employ it in —— relief to the sufferers. It was also about the same 
time that the chiefs of the mission were engaged by the emperor in 
drawing up a map of the country, a labour which it took them eight 
years to accomplish ; and a good authority, Abel Rémusat, has declared 
it to be “the greatest and most complete geographical work that has 
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ever been executed without Europe.” We suppose, however, that ke 
would except the United States and India. 

This great progress of the missionaries, the protection given to them 
by the emperor, the possession of a church, the dissemination of learning, 
and the numerous converts made, induced many to think that the time 
was approaching when the whole nation was about to be admitted into 
the family of Christian people. Unfortunately, they were induced by 
these great successes to advance too rapidly towards the consummation 
of this great result. The discussion raised by the Jesuits and the Do- 
minicans as to whether the Chinese superstitions were or were not com- 
patible with Christianity, had never been definitively settled, and Popes 
Innocent XI. and XII. had despatched M. Maigrot, Bishop of Conon, 
as vicar apostolic in Fo-Kien, to examine and report upon the state of 
the controversy. M. Maigrot decided against the compatibility of the 
ceremonies practised in honour of Confucius and of the ancestors. This 
only served to revive the dormant hostility of parties, and, unfortunately, 
the Jesuits at Pekin had the imprudence to appeal to Khang-Hi upon 
the point in dispute. The emperor naturally decided in favour of the 
compatibility of the Chinese ceremonies. Two evils resulted from this. 
Khang-Hi, who was one of the best-informed and most literate men of 
his empire, discovered that the Christians were disunited among them- 
selves. The Jesuits, on their side, were placing their imperial protector 
in open hostility with the papacy. The controversy was carried on with 
just as much warmth in Europe, and the eloquence of Pascal soon carried 
away France in a universal decision against the Jesuits. 

Clement XI., on his part, resolved to send Maillard de Tournon, Pa- 
triarch of Antioch, with the high title of Cardinal Prince of the Church, 
to China, in order to put down the pretensions of the Jesuits, and to teach 
the astute Khang-Hi the true and orthodox form of Christianity. The 
Chinese anuals place on record that in the year 1704, a European grandee 
called To-Lo, sent by the supreme Emperor of the Doctrine, arrived in 
Canton. Every missionary, on arriving in China, was obliged to assume 
a Chinese name, but Huc does not seem to doubt that To-Lo, which 
signifies ‘stupid idiot,” was conferred upon the cardinal by hostile 
Christians. 

To-Lo only reached Pekin the year after his arrival, and that by the 
intercession of the Jesuits in his favour. Although they were aware that 
the cardinal came to condemn their doctrines, still they deemed it politic 
to obtain for him a favourable reception. But the emperor, on his side, 
was annoyed that a strange sovereign should presume to approve or dis- 
approve of anything that took place in his dominions. He caused it to 
be inquired of the patriarch, a few days after his arrival, what were the 
objects of his legation. The cardinal replied, that the Pope had in view 
the appointment of a superior to rule over all the missionaries. To this 
Khang-Hi vouchsafed that he had no objection, but that the superior 
should be one who had lived at least ten years in Pekin, and was ac- 
quainted with the customs of the country. Puzzled by this reply, which 
the cardinal attributed to the Jesuits, he changed his tactics, and when 
admitted to the presence of the emperor on the 31st of December, 1708, 
he suggested, instead of a superior, the admission at the Chinese court 
of a nuncio to administer the relations of the courts of Rome and Pekin. 
This to a ruler who only tolerated the missionaries as geographers, 
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mathematicians, and doctors! Khang-Hi, however, replied that he had 
no objections, but the nuncio must be one of the Europeans who had long 
been with him in his palace. 

M. de Tournon, finding himself baffled by the Jesuits, who evaded even 
the edicts, summoned to Pekin M. Maigrot, Bishop of Conon, and 
the Jesuit De Visdelon, who was a dissentient from the latitudinarian 
views of his coll . Khang-Hi, who, like most of his countrymen, 
was rather ial to controversy than otherwise, entered warmly into 
the discussion that ensued between the two hostile Christian camps 
planted in the Yellow City. He summoned the cardinal to a solemn 
convocation of the nobles and learned of the empire, and he said to him, 
“Your religion is a holy one, you wish to propagate it all over the 
world. But you set about it wrongly if you disregard entirely the man- 
ners and opinions of other people.” The Bishop of Conon was charged 
by the cardinal with the reply, in which he was to show all that there 
was in the doctrine of Confucius that was incompatible with Christianity. 
The emperor, however, maintained that there was nothing in the Chinese 
ceremonies that was incompatible with the doctrines of the Church of 
Rome, and he finished by banishing the Patriarch of Antioch, and loadin 
the unfortunate Bishop of Conon with chains. The latter luckily eff 
his escape on board an English ship. The cardinal revenged himself, on 
arriving at Nankin, by publishing an edict of excommunication against 
such missionaries as did not embrace the papal view of the question. 
Khang-Hi replied to it by forbidding the empire to all missionaries who 
did not advocate the doctrine of the eompatibility of the ceremonies of 
Confucius with the Christian religion, Thus did unworthy controversies 
in the bosom of the Church itself overthrow the great cause of a true re- 
ligion in China, at a moment when it had attained its highest influence 
and most promising and encouraging aspect. As to the unfortunate in- 
strument of this sad and lamentable catastrophe, he was loaded with 
chains and removed to Macao, where he was shamefully and igno- 
miniously confined by his fellow-Christians in a dungeon, where he 
perished — June 8th, 1710 — it is said, “‘d’un accident soudain, qui 
avait, dit-on, les apparences d’une apoplexie.” The Jansenists openly 
charged the Jesuits with having poisoned the unfortunate prince, and he 
has ever been looked upon by them as a martyr, whose executioners were 
the Company of Jesus. 

The missions in China remained now for a long time plunged in the 
— distress. Clement XI. was determined to put down the schism 
of the Jesuits, and he published the bull Ex illa die, in which he insisted 
upon the exact observation of his previous decree against the compati- 
ae of the Chinese doctrines with the Christian religion. Undismayed 
by the fate of the Patriarch of Antioch, he resolved at the same time to 
send another legate to the seat of the controversy. It was not an easy 
matter to find any one to devote himself to such a mission after what had 
occurred, but at length Monseigneur Mezzabarba accepted the unenviable 
duty, and was in consequence nominated Patriarch of Alexandria. He 
started in 1719 with a numerous train of missionaries, among whom were 
four Barnabites—a monastic order distinguished for its learning. The 
mission was hospitably received by the Portuguese, and entertained on 
the island beloved by Camoéns. It was also as civilly received by the 
Jesuits in the river of Canton, but it does not appear that they favoured 
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the patriarch’s designs of proceeding farther ; on the contrary, there is 
reason to believe that they insidiously fomented opposition among the 
mandarins against such a proceeding. At length, however, on the 29th 
of October, the patriarch was allowed to start on his journey to Pekin 
with the bull Ex illa die in his pocket. For, like his predecessor the 
Patriarch of Antioch, in respect to the Pope’s first decree against the 
Riccites, he did not, although questioned on the subject, deem it wise or 
prudent to proceed to extremes at the onset. 

At the same time that the Patriarch of Alexandria was slowly advanc- 
ing up the Tigris in a junk with a yellow flag inscribed “ Ambassador 
of the West sent to the Emperor,” and was being saluted at each succes- 
sive village by copper-globuled mandarins with their perpetual tam-tam 
and firing of squibs, a powerful Russian embassy had made its entrance 
into Pekin on the 29th of November, 1720. The mission wore the 
European dress, its attendants carried naked swords in their hands, 
and the Chinese were filled with admiration as well as curiosity. Léon 
Ismailof, the ambassador of Peter the Great, sustained the dignity of his 
master by temporising with the absurd ceremonial of the Chinese, and he 
obtained the concession of the permanent residence of a Muscovite repre- 
sentative in the metropolis of the Celestial Empire. 

Far different were the proceedings of the more humble preachers of 
the Gospel. No sooner in the environs of Pekin than Mezzabarba (his 
name must have suggested to the laughter-loving Chinese quite as ab- 
surd a travestie as het of the Patriarch of Antioch, To-Lo) went down 
on his knees before the officials to receive the emperor’s orders, striking 
his patriarchal forehead nine times on the ground. The meeting was 
significant enough. When spoken to as to the object of his mission, the 
patriarch announced that it was to pray the emperor that he would allow 
the missionaries to observe the decrees of the Pope, more especially the 
bull Ex illa die. The reply was to the effect that the emperor would 
not tolerate the interference of the Pope in his dominions, and the 
patriarch was warned of the fate of M. de Tournon and of M. Mai- 
grot. 

At first the emperor refused altogether to see the new envoy, but after 
a time he consented. He could not resist the temptation of a little con- 
troversy with the Pope’s legate. So, after the presentation and the con- 
sumption of the usual hot wine and strange fries, he addressed the pa- 
triarch, with a malicious smile: “I have seen,” he said, “in pictures 
brought from Europe, men painted with wings; what does that mean ” 
“When these pictures are placed near Jesus Christ, the Virgin, or 
saints, they represent angels,” was the reply. “ But why give them 
wings?” “To express their agility and the promptitude of their obe- 
dience.” What you say,” continued the emperor, “ is a ox which 
the Chinese will never be able to understand, because they know full 
well that men have not wings. Nevertheless, if the Chinese understood 
the books of the Europeans, they would know that these pictures are 
symbolical, and that, under forms apparently erroneous, they cover an 
incontestable truth. Listen,” added the emperor, assuming a more 
serious tone, “and form your own conclusions in your mind. I one day 
gave orders to a missionary attached to my court to paint certain 
images for me; he excused himself on the plea of their being super- 
stitions. I said nothing, but some days afterwards I invited him to be 
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at a theatrical representation, and, the being over, I asked 
i te een pammmmener eters ba Bw am seen with both 
his eyes. He replied that he could. ‘ Well, then,’ I remarked, ‘it is just 
what I wished you to picture for me a few days ago, and which you re- 
fused todo. Looked upon in one aspect, it appears to be religious, - but, 
looked upon in another, it presents itself simply as a civil ceremony.’ 
Now this is just what has happened to the Pope. Some have repre- 
sented to him the Chinese rites as indifferent and innocent, others have 
represented them as idolatrous and opposed to the law of God. The 
Pope has believed the latter, and in this false report he has condemned 
that of which he was ignorant, and yet that with which he ought to have 
been intimate with in order to judge it with equity.” 

The astute monarch, having had his say, dismissed the legacy with- 
out even giving to the patriarch the opportunity of a reply. This first 
audience was followed by others, without any x re for the better in 
the position of things. These audiences amused the emperor, who, we 
have seen, was very partial to controversy, and his courtiers were de- 
lighted with the subtle satire with which he met the arguments of his 
opponents. The Jesuits themselves are said to have joined in the 
laughter raised at the expense of the papal envoys. 

The Pope's bull having been translated for the edification of the em- 
peror, Khang-Hi wrote himself in red characters at the bottom of it: 
“‘ After having perused such a decree, it is open to me to ask how it is 
that ignorant and despicable Europeans dare use such language in refer- 
ence to the great doctrine of the Chinese, men who know nothing of the 
customs, or the practices, or the characters of those who follow it. Here, 
in our own time, a legate brings from the West a decree, which most 
resembles that which is taught by the impious and contemptible sects of 
Bonzes and of the Tao-sse, who tear one another to pieces with pitiless 
cruelty. It will not do, therefore, to permit to the Europeans to an- 
nounce their law in China. They must be forbidden to speak of it, 
and by that means many troubles and inconveniences will be avoided.” 

The emperor granted a further interview to the Patriarch of Alex- 
andria after this, upon which occasion he was more caustic than ever. 
“ The Christians,” he said, “ affirm that the Pope decides nothing with- 
out the inspiration of the Holy Ghost; but I think that M. Maigrot is 
his Holy Ghost. He is like a blind sportsman who persists in shooting 
hares, and fires off his gun at hap-hazard. There is on the church at 
Pekin the inscription ‘ Adore Heaven ;’ why is it not destroyed? Ac- 
cording to the Pope’s bull it is superstitious and improper. Is it the 
custom in Europe to condemn people to death without proving their 
guilt?” Then turning to the legate, he told him he might make the 
best of his way to Macao, and thus dismissed him. 

Monseigneur de Mezzabarba quitted Pekin on the 3rd of March, 1721, 
and arrived at Macao on the 27th of May. He returned thence to 
Europe, taking with him the remains of Cardinal Tournon. His return 
created a great sensation, especially among the Jansenists, who occupied 
in Roman Catholic Europe an analogous position to that of the Jesuits in 
China. They obstinately refused to receive the bull Unigenitus, and were 
hence denounced by their formidable antagonists the Jesuits as rebels to 
the papal authority. They now retorted upon the Jesuits in China, who 
had refused to receive the bull Ex illa die, as blasphemous revolters 
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against the pontifical infallibility. Khang-Hi was not ignorant of this 
schism among the Roman Catholics. He said one day te the Patriarch 
of Alexandria, ‘‘ How can you expect the Chinese to accept the bull 
Ex illa die, when the French will not receive the bull Unigenttus? Can 
you expect those who are not Christians to be more obedient to the Pope 
than the Christians themselves ?” 

It remained for the successor of Clement XII., Benedict XIV., to cut 
the Gordian knot of this long-continued controversy, by ordering all 
missionaries who would not accede to the pontifical decree to be sent 
home, and leaving it to the Church to punish all who should dare to dis- 
oe This papal decree, Ex quo singudari, in which authority is simply 
made to take the place of reason and argument, meets with especial 
praise on the part of M. Huc. The Jesuits were obliged to succumb 
before “an all-powerful authority, in the presence of which all human 
intelligence ought to prostrate itself, and all will to confine itself within 
limits that it ought never to transgress.” They had no alternative but 
_ to submit, notwithstanding the evils which they saw would accrue both to 
themselves and to the cause which they had so long struggled for in the 
Celestial Empire. 

The conversions already effected, and which included several princes of 
the empire, especially the tenth son of Prince Sourmia, who was baptised 
under the name of Paul, as also several princesses, were more than coun- 
terbalanced by the bad effects of the religious schism so virulently rife 
between the Riccites and the Longobardites, and the persecution by the 
Pope of the party who were most in favour with the emperor. The 
greatest blow of all, however, still awaited the cause of the missions. 
Khang-Hi, who had attained his seventieth year, caught cold whilst out 
hunting, and expired on the 20th of December, 1722; or, as the Moni- 
teur of Pekin expressed it, “ his imperial soul was carried off to heaven 
by the great dragon.” There is no doubt but that he was the most in- 
tellectual of all the emperors of the Tartar dynasty. He was, like Harun 
ar Rasbid, particularly partial to personal examination of the state of 
affairs in his. dominions, and of correcting abuses by impromptu visita- 
tions. At the onset of his career he pretended to have been led by pure 
accident to the tomb of the last of the Ming dynasty, where he prostrated 
himself; and to reconcile the Chinese to the rule of the Tartars, he did 
everything in his power to honour his memory. Meeting a subject who 
was complaining of having been unjustly spoiled by a mandarin, he, 
without declaring who he was, made the man conduct him to the house 
of his persecutor, and there and then appointed him mandarin in his 
place. Another extortioner he made lead his donkey for a distance, and 
rewarded him with an ounce of silver; then changing places he led the 
mandarin for a while. “Now,” he said, “I am twenty thousand times 
as great as you are, you must reward me in the same OY Seige that I 
rewarded you.” The mandarin was thus muleted in a fine of twenty 
thousand ounces of silver, amid the applause of a servile suite, Such a 
monarch was a match almost for the Jesuits, and it is much to be regretted 
that when by their learning and piety they had won his friendship and 
good-will, the Pope should have obstinately persevered in sacrificing the 
position won with so much endurance and forbearance, by his hostility to 
mere ceremonies, which it is acknowledged rather rea § than otherwise 


the introduction of a better faith. 
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M. Hue’s third volume terminates with the death of this the greatest 
and most illustrious of the Chinese emperors; but it may not be unin- 
teresting at the present moment, when the English and French have so 
recently acted in unison in chastising the insolence of the Canton popu- 
lace, and of their tyrannical chief, corrupted by the tolerated license of 
years of haughty intercourse and unavenged insults heaped on Europeans, 
to read the views entertained by the French Romanist traveller and mis- 


sionary of the present aspect of affairs in the far East. 


What had taken place in the Celestial Empire to excite England in so high 
a degree? An incident insignificant enough in itself, the capture of a few 
Chinese sailors, who were living under the eae of the English flag in the 
river of Canton, by the mandarins. Hence the bombardment of the city and the 
destruction of the Chinese fleet. It is evident that this was a mere pretext. 
England was desirous of extending its relations with the Celestial Empire, and 
of teing’ about a revision of its treaties of old. The war in the Crimea had 
just been brought to a glorious conclusion ; they had ships and soldiers that they 
did not know what to do with, so the time appeared favourable. So at least it 
was deemed, when the fearful insurrection of the Sepoys came to show to the 
English that, in order to utilise its soldiers and its powder, there was no neces- 
7 for declaring war with China. 

t was not necessary to make long preparations. Ships, troops, and ammuni- 
tion were all in readiness; there was nothing but to send them off, and as there 
could be no doubt of the success of the enterprise, an ambassador was entrusted 
with the mission of ruling the future destinies of the Celestial Empire. 

It is not yet known precisely what English policy intends to do with the 
Chinese. She has not said, and no doubt wil not tell, what her projects are on 
that score. But the commercial associations of the United Kingdom have begun 
to express themselves as to the necessary basis of all future relations of Great 
Britain with China, Already the East India and China associations of London 
and of ma demand the following conditions : freedom of trade along all 
the coasts and up all the rivers of China, the right of men-of-war to navigate all 

of the coast and the rivers, and freedom to all English subjects to penetrate 
into the interior. 

The author of a remarkable article in the Revue des Deux Mondes, from whom 
we derive this information, adds the following reflection: “ All these conditions 
are wise and reasonable; but it must not be dissembled that they entail the 
— assimilation of China to European states.” 

_ The writer in the Revue is strangely in error when he states that the condi- 
tions demanded by the English are wise and reasonable ; they are, on the con- 
trary, unjust and revolting. No, that will not be the means of placing China 
on a footing of equality with European states, it will be assimilating it to India, 
treating it as a conquered country. What European nation would permit foreign 
ships of war to enter its rivers, to take up their quarters in its harbours, and to 
do duty as a police? By what right is it sought to impose conditions in China 
which are not ised in Europe? The right of the strongest, let them be- 
ware, is not always the best nor the surest. 

Whilst we contest the legitimacy of the pretensions of English commerce, we 
are not, let it be understood, desirous of upholding that old Chinese empire, 
whose hanghty and absurd civilisation has wearied the world for so many cen- 
turies. We believe that the time of China is gone by, that her great wall has 
tumbled down for ever. In the presence of that facility of rapid communica- 
tion which tends to bring people into juxtaposition and to commingle them, it is 
impossible that an agglomeration of three hundred millions of souls, keeping 
themselves poe y aloof, and persisting by a stupid pride in living without 
the human family, should continue on the face of the cotth, Steam having sup- 
pressed distance, the Easterns and the Westerns can no longer isolate themselves 
one from the other. Events that arise in Asia can no longer be indifferent to us 
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as they formerly were; in the present day they interest the whole civilised 
wor 

Thus the Chinese question, as yet barely confronted by the English, has he- 
come a European question. France, in particular, has understood that numerous 
motives imposed upon her the necessity for interference. She has not hesi- 
tated in despatching an ambassador, attended by numerous ships of war, to the 
Celestial py The maritime forces of England, of France, of the United 


States, and of Russia, were about to unite upon the coasts of China, and every- 
thing foretold that the old Chinese civilisation was about to undergo inevita 

The result of the struggle could not be doubted, and the minds of all 
thinking ms were filled with the anticipation of that great and decisive vic- 
tory which European genius was about to carry over the antiquated institutions 
of the Asiatics. 

But lo! on a sudden the tumultuous sound of war made itself heard not far 
from that vast empire which the European oe had just begun to invest and 
to press upon from all sides. A sudden and terrible insurrection broke out in 
India in an irresistible torrent, and shook the foundations of English dominion 
to their very basis. The scenes of slaughter and horror, the hideous details of 
which have come periodically to arouse our indignation, are now well known, 

It would appear as if Providence had wished to give a lesson to Europe on 
the eve of a great war with China, by the fearful catastrophe which broke so un- 
expectedly over the heads of the conquerors of India. That great insurrection 
of a subjected people is a salutary lesson to Christian nations. It proclaims 
openly, in the midst of tears and blood, that it is neither moral nor politic to go 
forth among the Asiatics and to traffic in their wealth without giving to them in 
return the benefits of civilisation. 

What is the conquest and the domination of India by the English? This 
marvellous empire, the incoherent agglomeration of upwards of two hundred 
millions of men, after having been invaded, terrified, and subjugated by a handful 
of soldiers with incredible facility, has been ever since delivered over to a Com- 

any of Merchants, who have never ceased to torment without pity the soil and 
individuals alike, in order to incessantly extract from them the best of their sub- 
stance and of their labour. Nothing has been done towards civilising them, 
towards assimilating these numerous populations; no one has troubled himself 
with instilling Christian principles into these souls. (!) On the one side there 
has been nothing but masters full of arrogance and harshness, on the other, a 
multitude of slaves, or rather of productive machines ; for the Company’s govern- 
ment has persisted in seeing nothing in this fine country but one vast factory 
destined to enrich it and gorge it with the goods of this world. 

Is it possible that a conquest which has mercantilism for its only basis can 
have any duration? Since when has servitude, imposed by cupidity, become a 
principle of life? Every conquest which does not tend to assimilation of races 
must necessarily fall to the ground. When it is not consummated by a complete 
fusion of the conquering people with the conquered, it constitutes a state of 
separation which infallibly ends in the complete extirpation of one or another. 
(This would apply to Algeria as well as to India. 

Formerly, said the ancient Britons, we had only one king—now we have two ; 
the king’s lieutenant to oppress us in our lives, and the intendant to oppress us 
in our property. 

Thus spoke, according to Tacitus, the ancestors of the English; and they set 
to work to liberate themselves from this twofold oppression by the extermina- 
tion of the Romans—oppressors of their liberty and ravishers of their fortunes. 
The Sepoys have not read Tacitus, but they have done like the Britons of old ; 
they have made an effort to deliver themselves from the tyranny of their pitiless 
masters, and they have given themselves over to all the inebriation of blood and 
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horrors make the brain swim, and p the faculties into a state of gloomy 
stupor; yet it would have been a fine thing to have seen England teach these 
fanatics Ge war is carried on among Christian nations, and what a distinction 
they establish between justice and revenge. But, no; there were sanguinary 
sr and it is from the metropolis that the most furious excitements came. 

it thus that le are regenerated? What a strange progress is that which 
consists in going to that age of iron when the legislator should have 
written: eye for eye, tooth for tooth! The war in India, if some precaution is 
not taken, will be soon only a war of barbarians that will scandalise all Europe! 
Nothing will so much resemble a Sepoy cutting an Englishman’s throat as an 
Englishman cutting a Sepoy’s throat, except that there is this difference, that 
the Sepoy is a disciple of I Brahma or of Muhammad, whilst the English soldier 
calls himself a Christian ! 

England has had a day “of humiliation and of prayer” in which to prostrate 
itself before the God of battles, and beseech him to put an end to these horrible 
scenes of slaughter. The nation accomplished this great and solemn religious 
duty with suitable decorum. It entered for a moment within itself, and it could 
not help condemning its own policy; it openly avowed in the face of the world 
facts which ought not to be beasties. In an article which begins with these. 
words, “‘ The whole English nation humbled itself this day,” the Morning Post 
made a confession which we must believe to be sincere. “ A frightful calamity,” 
it said, “has fallen on our heads, chastising our pride, in the midst of that 

tness, of which we are but too much disposed to vaunt ourselves to excess. 

e have gathered the fruit of our national sins—sins of omission and commis- 
sion, of carelessness, of presumptuous confidence, and of arrogance of power.” 

The generality of predicators have not hesitated to express doubts as to the 
justice of the conduct pursued by the Anglo-Indian administration ; several 
drew lively pictures of the barbarity of the first conquest in India, of the highly 
immoral conduct of many English Residents in the country, and of the official 
and persevering encouragement given to paganism. They especially denounced, 
in terms of real indignation, the ‘etestable commerce in opium, which obtains, it 
is true, great benefits to the Company, but which demoralises and brutalises the 
—— At New Chapel, in Stockwell, the preacher openly declared that, 
“If England would not avow her guilt, all her humiliation would be mere deri- 
sion.” “It is absurd,” exclaimed the reverend gentleman—“ it is even impious 
—to pretend that Providence has given India to the English, who went there 
solely for mercenary and egotistical motives, to fabricate poisons, and not to 
ameliorate the condition of the indigenous population. The Sepoys are men 
and soldiers : they detest oppression and they aspire to independence.” In the 
cathedral of St. Paul’s the orator had the courage to quote, in presence of the 
Lord Mayor and of all the civil authorities, the words of a celebrated statesman : 
“If we lose India as rapidly as we conquered it, we shall leave nothing to indi- 
cate — that vast country was ever subjected to the domination of a Christian 
peo e.”’ 

herein, in truth, lies the capital sin of England. She has neglected—the 
whole world acknowledges the fact—to carry civilisation into India. Yet what 
have not these famous colonisers done in the vast country subjected to their 
power? They have given to it an administration learnedly organised, towns 
composed of palaces, factories of all kinds, railroads, electric telegraphs, banks, 
theatres, newspapers, even academies. They have aroused among these prostrate 
people a taste for commerce and industry; but all that, is it real civilisation, 
or is it nota ing artifice with which to mask the disgraceful brutalisation of 
the natives? It is known now that it is not shiay ter onan of merchants, 


soldiers, and collectors of taxes that men are civilised. ies may certainly be 
subdued by such means, and be made to move like machines; but souls, ow 
can they be subjected save by religious faith? The terrible insurrection in 
India is there to prove that if is not easy to separate religion from politics, 
moral power from material force, or such a separation entails sooner or later 
explosions and struggles which threaten everything with annihilation. 
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This truth ought to be taken into serious consideration at a moment when 
—— is about to interfere in the affairs of the Celestial Empire. Whatever 
may be the dénotiment of the gloomy and terrible drama which is being enacted 
on the banks of’ the Ganges, the state of China cannot be passed over, circum- 
stances are so favourable. England has, no doubt, enough to do elsewhere for 
the time being; she has been obliged to turn the forces which she had in re- 
serve in China to the aid of India in revolt. But the navy and the diplomacy of 
France are worthily represented in those seas, and we hope she will not let sli 
an opportunity which may perchance never present. itself again. It is underst 
that the policy of France and of England need not be indissolubly united in the 
Chinese question, and that at the least our men-of-war ought not to remain at 
anchor before Canton under the pretext that those of our neighbours are 
obliged to make sail for Calcutta. 

e have accounts to reckon with the government of Pekin which are not of 
the same nature as those of Great Britain. We have not to protect powerful 
mercantile interests in those distant seas, we have not also to struggle against 
the bad will and the hatred of the people. Whilst the English merchants were 
exhausting the soil of these rich countries and brutalising the inhabitants by the 
immoral traffic in opium, our missionaries were labouring unceasingly in disse- 
minating among them the germs of the civilising laws of the Holy Gospel. We 
can then present ourselves alone to these people, who sympathise with us, and 
to whom we have done nothing but what is good. China, Tonquin, Cochin- 
China, and the kingdom of Siam, will have nothing to speak about save of the 
kindness and devotion of the Catholic missionaries. In the eyes of none of those 
povnle shall we be as tyrants ; many of them, on the contrary, will receive us as 
iberators. 

That which we have to accomplish in High Asia, we can then do it at once 
and without the assistance of others. When France shows herself anywhere 
it ought to be by herself, in her own power, with her generous and civilising 
spirit. It ne be a fine and glorious thing for the reign of Napoleon III. to 
establish French influence in Indo-China upon a solid basis, and, perchance, to 
vindicate the rights stipulated at Versailles by Louis X VI.—rights unfortunately 
forgotten at a later period by the successive governments of the Republic, of 
the Empire, of the Restoration, and of the Revolution of 1830. 

We must repeat here what we said not a year ago, when we seemed to fore- 
see the serious events which now agitate Europe. “It does not belong to us to 
indicate what French policy ought to meditate and to undertake. There is, 
nevertheless, one thing of which we feel assured, and that we can loudly proclaim : 
the genius of Europe will subject and absorb Asia, but it is only by Christianity 
that - will be given to it to regenerate and to assimilate to itself these old 
people.” 

0 every serious observer events in China are closely allied with events in 
India; they are two episodes of the same drama, and this drama is the absorp- 
tion of Asia by Europe. 

When great transformations are preparing in the world, especially when 
mighty transformations, calculated to modify completely the relations of people, 
are in question, secret presentiments always agitate those nations that are on 
the eve of being changed. It is under the influence of such presentiments that 
the Asiatics rose up; the most futile pretences have been put forward—at one 
place, the capture of a few sailors; at another, cartridges sullied with lard—but 
at the bottom there is something quite different. At Canton and at Delhi 
“ only see Asia endeavouring to withdraw itself from the pressure of 

urope. 

Of what avail is it to inquire so minutely as to who is in the right or who is 
in the wrong, the Chinese viceroy or the English commodore; who is in the 
right or who in the wrong, the,Sepoy regiments or the agents of the Compan 

uch, truly, does that really affect the question! We are only witnessing the 
preliminaries of the struggle which is about to place all Europe in collision with 
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all Asia; that struggle, the issue of which, predicted by eternal wisdom, 
Samat, be doubttal “God. shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the 


tents of Shem.” 

Inscribed on the first page of our journey to Thibet, often and repeatedly 
insisted upon by us, this prophecy will not be long in receiving its full accom- 
plishment. Yes, Japheth shall soon inhabit the mi of Shem; that is to 
say, that the Gospel will soon take the place in Asia of the philosophy of Con- 
fucius, of the Buddhist traditions, and of the iahemninaliin legends of the 
Vedas; that Brahma, Buddha, and Muhammad shall disappear to make way for 
the true God; that the Semitic races, awakened from their long sleep, set free 
from their enervating doctrines, shall be called to participate in the blessings of 
that civilisation with which Christianity has endowed Europe: in one word, that 
there will be unity in the world! 

We will not stop to expose the gross misrepresentations which are 
contained in this unfriendly and unfair statement. Our words have been 
taken out of our mouths, when deploring our deficiencies, to utterly con- 
demn us as having done nothing at all! A Heber might fairly take his 

far in advance of a De Tournon or a Mezzabarba. The argument, 
owever, that there is no civilisation whatsoever without Christianity, is 
one which a Muhammadan, a Brahmin, or a Buddhist might fairly ques- 
tion. Do the Pagan Greeks and Romans count as nothing ? Is civili- 
sation in no way indebted to the East, or Spain to the Moors? Is there 
not, and has there not been from all times, an Eastern as well as a 
Western civilisation? Are there not millions who bow before the Crea- 
tor with Oriental fervour, as well as millions who proselytise with Western 
zeal? Is the Christianity of Europe precisely suited to the mental habits 
and constitution of the far East? Granted that it is so, what form of 
Christianity is most suited to civilisation? Is it that form, “ which,” to 
use the words of M. Hue, “ has no voice of its own, no alternative save 
to bow down and humble itself in mental slavery before an all-powerful 
authority, in the —— of which every human intelligence ought to 
prostrate itself, and humanity at large to confine itself within bounds which 
it must never on any account transgress ?”’ or is it that form of Christianity 
which allows to all alike freedom of conscience ? 

One will answer in one way, another in another way. And it will always 
so. Tot homines, tot sententiea. Inthe mean time, Providence will have 
its own way, and will in its infinite wisdom mark out the career and the 
course of nations. But to get men to agree as to how such results are 
to be brought about, is vain. If the Romanists, when. they had the full 
run of the country, could not agree among themselves, but were divided 
into two camps bitterly hostile against one another ; if the Pope was 
obliged to send trinveh after patriarch to bring his owr emissaries into 
subjection ; if the Chinese emperor was appealed to in the exctement of 
controversy, and he, in his turn, inquired, “Is this the perfect civilisa- 
tion that you bring to me? Do you ask me to exchange the religion of 
my ancestors for that which you yourselves are not agreed upon?” is it 
any more to be expected that perfect unanimity will prevail in our own 
times ? M. Hue, as the exponent of France and Romanism, must have 
his opinion, as we may have ours. Let each work in doing good, and 
that with as little enmity as possible, where the modes differ. Mutual 
charity and forbearance will cover a multitude of errors and deficiencies 
which it isso pleasing to the ill-disposed to hold up to general condemna- 
tion, and Providence will assuredly befriend the right. 
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A PREMATURE DISCLOSURE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


I. 


Two ladies and a gentleman were seated one night in their drawing- 
room; Mr. and Mrs. Yorke and their visitor, Miss Hardisty, a hard-fea- 
tured maiden of five-and-forty years. He sat calm and unconcerned in 
his chair, but the countenances of both the ladies wore an expression of 
horror. Finch, the upper maid, having been on an errand to the neigh- 
bouring village, had burst into the room, on her return, with the news 
that a farmer’s son had just been shot down from his horse, robbed and 
murdered. 

Mr. Yorke, after the servant had left the room, had taken upon him- 
self to correct the report ; with a contemptuous sneer at the inaccuracy 
of such reports in general. It was not a farmer’s son who was shot 
down, he said, and there had been no shooting and no robbery. 

“Then you know of it !” his wife had remarked in surprise. ‘ Who 
was it ?” 

“ Janson,” replied Mr. Yorke. ‘ Murdered just inside his own garden 
as he was going in.” 

Horror, as we have said, rose to the countenance of Miss Hardisty,; 
it is natural it should. when a woman hears of such a crime committed 
in her vicinity : but what was her look of horror compared to that over- 
spreading the face of Mrs. Yorke? A living, shrinking horror, which 
pervaded every line of her features, and turned them the hue of the 

ve. 

Strange, awful thoughts were at work within her, flashing through 
her brain in quick confusion. ‘Janson! who had sat by her side that 
afternoon! Hemurdered! Who had done it ?” 

“ Who is Janson ?” inquired Miss Hardisty : she had but just arrived 
from a distance, and knew nothing of the local polities. ‘“ Did you 
know him ?” 

Mrs. Yorke seemed incapable of replying. Her husband spoke up 
volubly. 

* ra was the surgeon. You heard Leo say he was here this after- 
noon. He has been attending Leopold; but J thought had ceased his 
visits. A fine young fellow. Unmarried.” 

“Who can have been so wicked as to murder him ?” 

“ Ah, who indeed !” 

*« How did you come to know it?” interrupted Mrs. Yorke, lifting her 
white face to her husband. 

“ Tl] news travels fast. As I got home to-night, some people were 
passing the gate, apparently in excitement : I inquired what their trouble 
was, and they told me. It was the gardener and his wife, up above, 
returning home from the village.” 

‘Finch said he was shot,” observed Miss Hardisty. 

“Bah! he was not shot. Beaten to death,” 

2D2 
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‘“‘ Finch’s account may be the correct one, instead of the gardener 
and his wife’s,” added Mrs. Yorke. ‘She said he was robbed.” 

“ He was not robbed, I tell you,” returned Mr. Yorke. ‘“‘ Have it so, 
if you like, however. Shot and robbed: what matters it ?” 

eo in the evening, about half-past ten, they were startled by a 
sudden and violent knocking, which came to the house door. Startled. 
Olivia Hardisty, her mind and tongue full of robbers and murderers, gave 
vent to a faint scream, and Mr. Yorke sprang up from his chair with 
a start, as if he would leave the room, halted in indecision, and then sat 
down =— . A deep silence succeeded, and again the knocking came, 
louder than before. They heard a servant hurry to answer it, they heard 
an entrance and the sound of voices, and then the footman threw open 
their room door. 

“‘ Master Henry Yorke.” 

A tall, fine lad, between fifteen and sixteen, sprang into the room, 
seized Mrs. Yorke, gave her some kisses, and then turned to shake hands 
with her husband. He was the half-brother of Mrs. Yorke, their mother 
having married twice; and the Mr. Yorke now present had been dis- 
tantly related to Henry’s father, the second husband. 

*« If I don’t believe that’s Olivia Hardisty!” cried he, holding out his 
hand to the lady. ‘ What brings you here ?”’ 

“1 think I may ask what brings you here ?” returned Miss Hardisty. 

“Ah! Are you not taken by surprise, Elizabeth?” said he to his 
sister. ‘ Didn’t Iknock! I thought you should hear it was somebody. 
Did you think it was the fire-engines ?” 

“Why did you not let us know you were coming ?” 

**How could I? My old tutor had news this morning of his father’s 
death, and went off: so I told mamma I might as well spend the few 
days’ holiday looking you up, and away I came, without waiting for her 
to cay yes or no.” 

“'Where’s your portmanteau, Henry ?” 

“ Didn’t bring any. She’ll send some shirts and things after me; 
sure to. What a precious slow railway station you have got here! Not 
a carriage or an omnibus waiting, or any conveyance to be had, for love 
or money. Mind, Elizabeth, if I have not brought enough tin for myself, 

ou must let me have some, and write to mamma to pay you back. I 
didn’t stop to ask for any, for fear she’d put in a protest against my 


ree: 
** How did you find our house ?” asked Mr. Yorkes 

‘Oh, I got into the village, which seemed all in a hubbub, and tipped 
a boy to show me where you lived. This is not half such a nice place as 
your own house,” added the lad, casting his eyes round the room. 

“Tt is very well for a change,” said Mr. Yorke, “and I wanted some 
shooting.” 

**You must have been here half your time now: you took it for six 
months. Elizabeth, you don’t look well.” 

“J should wonder if any of us could look well to-night,” interposed 
Olivia Hardisty. ‘Your knocking nearly frightened us to death, too. 
We had just heard of such a dreadful murder.” 

“ A murder! Where ?” 
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E ag the village. He lived quite in the middle of it, did he not, Mr. 
Yorke ?” 

“Then that accounts for the row,” said Henry, before Mr. Yorke 
could reply. ‘The natives were standing about in groups, trying who 
could talk fastest. I wondered whether that was the fashion here, at 
night. In one place, at the corner of a street or lane, they had mustered 
so densely I had to administer some shoves to get through. Who has 
been murdered, Mr. Yorke ? A poacher ?” 

“No. A doctor.” 

“ That’s worse.” 

“Tt is awful,” shivered Miss Hardisty. ‘ He had been attending Leo, 
Henry, and was here only this afternoon.” 

‘¢ What, the man who is murdered ?” 

“ He was; this very afternoon; and but just before the deed was 
committed. It was five, I think you said, Mrs. Yorke, when Mr. Janson 
left you.” 

“Janson! a doctor!” interrupted the boy. “It was no relation to our 
Mr. Janson, was it, Elizabeth ?” 

“Your Mr. Janson—what do you mean by your Mr. Janson?” de- 
manded Miss Hardisty. 

‘‘ Oh, Elizabeth knows. A Mr. Janson we used to know abroad, when 
I was a youngster. Is it any relation ?” 

‘¢ Tt is the same man,” answered Mr. Yorke, in a curious tone. 

Henry Yorke sprang up from his chair, and looked from his sister to 
Mr. Yorke in dismay and incredulity. 

“The same man! The same Mr. Janson who took such care of me 
on that long voyage, when I ran away ?” 

Mrs. Yorke inclined her head. ‘‘ Yes, he had settled here,’’ she said, 
in a low tone. 

Sorrow rendered Henry’s ideas confused. ‘Oh, I wish I had seen 
him! Why did you not write me word, Elizabeth, that I might have 
come before he was murdered ?” 

“ You stupid boy!” cried Olivia Hardisty. ‘“ Could your sister tell he 
was going to be murdered ?” 

*‘ Well, I do wish I had seen him. I would have gone all over the 
country to meet Janson. He was the nicest fellow going.”’ 

“Was he?” asked Miss Hardisty, appealing to Mr. Yorke, who did 
not seem in a hurry to answer her. 

“You had better ask Elizabeth,’’ retorted Henry, speaking with the 
random thoughtlessness of his age; “she'll tell you he was. Why, it 
was a near touch, I know, whether she became Mrs. Janson or Mrs. 
Yorke. Didn’t she flirt away with him, sir, before she promised herself 
to you? She thought I was only a youngster and couldn’t see: but I 
was as wide awake as she was. Don’t be cross, Elizabeth.” 

‘“‘ You always were wide awake, Harry,” dryly responded Mr. Yorke. 

Olivia Hardisty, somewhat stunned and bewildered with the vista into 
past things opening to her, unclosed her lips to speak; but she thought 
better of it, and closed them again. So, this was the Mr. Janson she 
had heard of, in past times, who had loved—it was said—Elizabeth 
Sherrington, and she him: and Elizabeth had rejected him because he 
was poor, and accepted their rich connexion, Mr. Yorke. 
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When they retired for the night, Finch was waiting in Miss Hardisty’s 
room to assist her to undress. The two were well acquainted, for Finch 
had lived in the family many years, and been maid to Mrs. Yorke when 
she was Miss Sherrington. 

“Tm glad you are come soon, ma'am,” began Finch, “for I can do 
nothing but think of that awful murder. And that sleepy Charlotte 
would go to bed and leave me. She cares for nobody but herself.” 

“T am pleased you did stop for me,” returned Miss Hardisty, “ for I 
feel nervous to-night. A common murder, though very distressing, does 
not affect the nerves like such a one as this. It must have happened, 
Finch, immediately after he left here.” 

‘“‘ After who left here?” demanded Finch, wondering what Miss 
Hardisty was talking of. 

“The doctor. Mr. Janson. Oh, I forgot; you did not hear; you 
thought it was a farmer’s son who was murdered. But it was not: it 
was Mr. Janson.” 

“Mr. Janson!” echoed Finch; “Mr. Janson who was murdered! 
Who says so?” 

“Mr. Yorke. He heard of the murder as he came home to dinner.”’ 

Finch collected her ideas. ‘I wonder where master picked up that 
news? It’s nothing of the sort, ma’am. It was a farmer’s son going 
home from market, in leather breeches and top-boots, for they said, in 
the shop where I was, that the boots were filled with the blood. Mr. Janson 
does not wear breeches and top-boots.” 

“Mr. Yorke said decidedly it was Mr. Janson, and that he was 
murdered in his own garden. He was very positive.” 

“ He always is positive,” retorted Finch, “but it was no more Mr. 
Janson than it was me. As if the village would have said it was a 
farmer’s son, if it had been Mr. Janson! The man at the shop had been 
to see the body, and he spoke particularly about the breeches and boots. 
I dare say Mr. Janson was fetched to the dead corpse, and that’s how his 
name got mixed up in it. Mr. Janson indeed! that would be a mis- 
fortune.” 

“So Henry Yorke seemed to think. He was talking of their former 
acquaintance with him abroad. The nicest fellow going, he said.” 

* Yes, everybody liked Mr. Janson. Except “a 

“Except who?” asked Miss Hardisty, for Finch had stopped. 

“ Except master, I was going to say. He had used to be jealous of him 
in those old times, and I think—at least,” added the woman, more hesi- 
tatingly, “I have once or twice thought lately whether he is not jealous 
again. Master’s temper, since we have been here, has become outrageous, 
and I don’t know what should make it so, unless it’s that.” 

“Dear me!” uttered Miss Hardisty, ‘‘Mrs. Yorke would not give 
cause——” 

“‘ No,” indignantly interrupted Finch, “she would not give cause for 
that, or for anything else. I don’t say but what she was wrong to 
encourage both Mr. Janson and Mr. Yorke, and let each think she might 
marry him; but, ma’am, young ladies will act so, just to show their 
power, and her head was turned upside down with her beauty. However, 
all that nonsense was put away when she married, and a better wife 


nobody has ever had than Mr. Yorke. And if master has got a jealous 
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crotchet in his head, he deserves to have it shook out of him. Mr. Janson 
has come here to attend Master Leo, but for nothing else.” 

“ Did they ever meet after Mrs. Yorke’s marriage until now, when they 
met here ?” 

** No, never. I asked my mistress once—I think she had been married 
about two years then—if she knew where Mr. Janson was, and she had 
no idea. I don’t much like this place, ma’am,” concluded Finch, “ and 
shall be glad when we go back home.” 


Mr. Yorke and Henry went out for an early walk the following morn- 
ing. As Mrs. Yorke and Miss Hardisty were waiting breakfast for them, 
they were surprised by a visit from = oa Hipgrave. 

“ What a hortible thing this is!” he exclaimed to Mrs. Yorke, when 
the introduction to Miss Hardisty was over. “You have heard about 

Janson ?” 

“ Yes,” she faintly said. “Is he dead?” 

“Dead! the wretches who murdered him took care of that. They left 
no life in him.” 

“Then it is Mr. Janson!” interposed Miss Hardisty. “Mr. Yorke 
said so, but one of the servants here insisted that it was a farmer.” 

“It’s both,” answered Squire Hipgrave. “ A double murder. Never 
has this quiet neighbourhood been so stained. Young Louth was passing 
through the village on his way home from market, and, about a mile 
beyond it, ‘he was shot from his horse and robbed. He had been sellin 
stock, and had got a good round sum about him, which, it is alone | 
was known. Janson’s affair is different.” 

“‘He was going into his house by the back entrance, and was set 
upon, just inside the garden door, and beaten to death, Mr. Yorke told 
us,”’ said Miss Hardisty. 

“That is correct. Poor young fellow !” 

“It must have occurred soon after he left here,” said Mrs. Yorke, 
speaking with an effort. 

“‘ Was he here last night ?”’ cried Squire Hipgrave, eagerly. 

‘¢'In the afternoon,” replied Mrs. Yorke, ‘but only for a short time. 
He called in, as he was returning from his visit to Lady Rich, and saw 
Leopold. . It was five o’clock when he left, but quite dark, the fog was 
so thick.”’ 

“Oh, that was hours before the murder. ‘The precise time of its 
committal has not been ascertained, but he was found about ten 
o'clock.” 

‘‘That must be a mistake,” said Miss Hardisty. ‘ Mr. Yorke was 
home before seven.” 

“But he did not know of it then.” 

“ Yes he did.” 

“Impossible,” said Squire Hipgrave. ‘ Janson was not found till ten 
o'clock. He was being huntedefor, all over the village, to go and ex- 
amine young Louth, and nothing could be seen or heard of him, and it 
was only ‘by the servant’s going out to lock the back door, which she 
always did at ten at night, that he was found.” 

“‘ But indeed Mr. Yorke did tell us,” persisted Miss Hardisty. “Cer- 
tainly not immediately after he came in—I dare say he was willing to spare 
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us so horrible a recital as long as was possible—but when Finch got home 
afterwards from the village, with the news that a farmer’s son was killed, 
Mr. Yorke said it was not a farmer’s son, but Janson. You see he had 
heard of the one murder, and the servant of the other.” 

«‘ But Yorke could not have heard that Janson was murdered before 
he was murdered,’’ obstinately protested Squire Hipgrave. 

“And he could not have dreamt it beforehand,” as obstinately re- 
turned the lady ; “so the fact must be that he did know of the murder, 
though all might not.” 

“ But it was not known at all to any one,” reiterated the squire ; 
“‘ neither is it believed to have occurred at that time.” 

“ You must perceive that Mr. Yorke must have known of it,” coolly 
continued Miss Hardisty, suppressing the contempt shfe was acquiring 
for the squire’s understanding. ‘It was not a mere vague rumour he 
had got hold of, but he described the facts, which you have just said 
were correct: that the unfortunate gentleman was killed in his own 
garden, close to the door, and found beaten to death.” 

“It is very strange,” observed Squire Hipgrave, struck with the points 
placed before him by his antagonist. “1 wonder where Yorke heard 
it.” 

‘‘From a man and woman who were running by, as he came in,” 
readily responded Miss Hardisty. “They told him Mr. Janson was 
murdered. And that was before seven o’clock.” 

“Good Heavens! it may have been the very perpetrators themselves ! 
Indeed, it must have been : no one else eel Mees known it. We must 
find those people,”’ continued the squire, in his most magisterial voice. 
**T wonder if Yorke would recognise them again ?” 

“Tt was the gardener and his wife at the cottage higher up, near to 
Lady Rich’s,” interposed Mrs. Yorke. 

“‘Oh—they,” said the magistrate, considerably disappointed when he 
found the presumed murderers subside into a quiet, inoffensive couple, 
long known. “I'll go up and ascertain where they heardit. I'd give 
twenty pounds out of my own pocket to pounce upon the guilty men, 
for Janson was a favourite of mine: not to speak of the unpleasantness 
of having such crimes happen in the neighbourhood.” 

Away went Squire Hipgrave, and was back again directly. Mr. 
Yorke and Henry were then returning from their walk. 

“ Good morning, Yorke. How did you hear the report last night 
that Janson was murdered ?” 

“From the gardener, up there—what’s his name ?—Crane. From 
Crane and his wife.”’ 

“ Well—it’s your word against theirs,” hesitatingly remarked Squire 
Hipgrave, in a puzzle. ‘They say they never told you anything about 
Janson : atid, in fact, did not know, themselves, till this morning, that 
anything had happened to him.” 

“If they choose to eat their words, that is no business of mine,” said 
Mr. Yorke. “As I was turning in at this gate last night—it was late, 
for I lost my way in the fog after I left you, and did not get in till near 
seven—Crane and his wife were running by from the village in great 
excitement ; I asked what was amiss, and they told me. Nobody else 
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could have told me,” proceeded Mr. Yorke, “for I saw nobody else, and 
spoke to nobody else.” 

“Then what do they mean by denying it ?” asked Squire Hipgrave, 

ly. ‘Upon my word, if they were not so well known, I should 
suspect they knew something about the murder. I wish you would let 
me confront Crane with you.”’ 

** You are quite welcome to do that,” said Mr. Yorke. 

Away went the squire again, and Mr. Yorke and Henry leaned over 
the gate, watched, and waited for him. Crane’s cottage was within 
view, and he came back with the man. Then they all went into the 
breakfast-room. 

“ There seems some mistake about this here business, sir,” said Crane, 
a civil, respectful man, “and Squire Hipgrave have fetched me down 
along of him, to set it right.” 

‘The mistake is on your part, not on mine,” haughtily returned Mr. 
Yorke. “You went by here with your wife last night : she seemed in 
affright, and I inquired what it was.” 

“Yes, sir, my wife was frighted, fancying she saw thieves in the 
hedges; she haven’t run so fast since her joints got stiff. When you 
stopped us, sir, and asked, I told you a poor gentleman had just been 
murdered.” 

Mr. Yorke looked at Squire Hipgrave. ‘* Repeat what you did say 
to me,” said he to the man. 

“That my wife was frighted, and we was making haste home, for a 
poor gentleman had been found murdered, down yonder, beaten to death. 
Them was the words, sir, as near as I can remember.” 

“ Exactly,” said Mr. Yorke. 

“ But did you say it was Mr. Janson, Crane ?’’ resumed Squire Hip- 
grave, looking at the man. 

“ Law no, sir. I couldn’t say it, as I have just told you, for-——” 

‘** You did say it was Mr. Janson,” interrupted Mr. Yorke. 

‘“‘I beg your pardon, sir. I was just a going to say last night that 
report went as it was a farmer, but you turned short away in-doors, and 
didn’t wait to hear me, and I and my wife ran home. This morning, 
when the milk-woman came, she told us about Mr. Janson, and my wife 
sat down on a chair—though we never believed it at first—and burst out 
a crying: for he was more like a friend to us than a doctor, a coming up 
at al weathers to her rheumatiz, and charging us next to nothing. I’m 
sure, sir, I speak the truth, when I say it was not till this morning we 
heard about poor Mr. Janson, and that there had been a double murder.” 

‘‘ A double murder !”’ echoed Mr. Yorke, his face a mixture of astonish- 
ment and perplexity. 

“Why, did you not know it?” said Squire Hipgrave. ‘“ Young 
Louth was shot from his horse last evening, and rifled of all he had about 
him. That was what Crane wished to tell you of: Janson was not 
murdered—at least, not found—for hours afterwards.” 

“‘ And Finch was right, after all, when she said it was a farmer’s son,” 
interrupted Olivia Hardisty ; ‘though you”—looking at Mr. Yorke— 
*‘ ridiculed it, and said it was Janson.” 

“ Yorke, where did you hear about Janson ?” demanded Squire Hip- 
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po “At the time you appear to have spoken of it, it was not 
n 


own,” . 

There was.a blank, distressing pause; an awful pause. 

“Where did you hear about Janson, I ask ?” continued Squire Hip- 

in a voice that sounded strangely uncompromising and clear. 

Still the same ominous pause. Mrs. Yorke struggled for composure, 
but her breath came gaspingly through her ashy lips, Henry stole round 
to her side, as if by an uncontrollable impulse, and Olivia Hardisty gazed 
m open di at Mr. Yorke. 

“«I heard of it from Crane,” said Mr. Yorke at length, rousing himself, 
and speaking in a firm, deliberate tone. ‘Though it appears to be his 

to deny it now.” 

ne shook his head and turned to Squire Hipgrave. “The gentle- 
man’s making a great mistake, sir,” he quietly said. “I never men- 
tioned Mr. Janson’s name last night, for he never was in my thoughts ; 
and if anybody had come and told me to guess who was murdered (be- 
sides the farmer), I should least of all have guessed Mr. Janson. I’m a 
going back to my garden, ladies and gentlemen, and if you please to 
want me again, ‘there I shall be.” 

The man, with a civil bow, quitted the room. Squire Hipgrave 
shook hands and also departed. 

Never had the insignificant village of Offord been so full of stir, ex- 
citement, and dread. Two murders in one night! it was enough to put 
fear into the hearts of all. At first it was universally assumed that the 
same parties had been guilty of both, but this impression wore away. 
Young Mr. Louth had evidently been molested for the purpose of rob- 
bery. Not so Mr. Janson. His watch and chain, his pocket-book and 
purse, each containing money, were all found upon his person, undis- 
turbed—carrying out Mr. Yorke’s assertion that there had been no rob- 
—_ How did he know it? began to ask Olivia Hardisty. 

r. Janson thad a habit of going in at the back door of his house, 
through the garden; it was the quicker mode of entrance, since at the 
front he had toring : it was surmised that ‘his assailant must have known 
of this, and have got into the garden, and waited forhim. He was pro- 
bably struck down and stunned, at the moment of entering, and was then 
beaten about the head till he died. The medical men were asked with 
what sort of instrument. “ Was it likely to be a gun ?” spoke up some- 
body, while they were deliberating—the question probably being dictated 
by the remembrance of the shot which had destroyed the farmer. They 
replied that they did think it likely to be a gun, as likely, or more likely 
than any other blunt weapon : but, if so, they added, the gun had pro- 
bably been broken by the violence of the blows. 

Squire Hipgrave propagated the unsatisfactory dispute between Mr. 
Yorke and Crane the gardener; and the extraordinary fact that the 
murder should have been known to either of them at that early hour of 
the evening, struck everybody: upon Mr. Maskell, a keen man of the 
law, it made a strong impression. Who could have known it, hours 
before he was found, save those concerned in the deed? argued Mr. 
Maskell. Very true, said the village, but ‘Crane and his wife are above 
suspicion, and so—of course—is Mr. Yorke. This must be sifted, concluded 
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Mr. Maskell, and I shall take care that all three are summoned before 
the coroner. 

Ere the day, Friday, was over, the murderers of the farmer were in 
custody : two men, of whose guilt there was not ‘a shadow of doubt. The 
spoil taken from Mr. Louth was found upon them, and there were other 
proofs, which need not be entered into, since that is not the murder with 
which we are most concerned. But these two men had done their deed, 
and were already a mile or two on their flight, leaving the village behind 
them (as was proved), at the very hour Mr. Janson was with Mrs. 
Yorke, givmg positive proof that they were not concerned in his death. 
The inquest was fixed for Monday, the coroner being unable to hold it 
sooner, and poor Mr. Janson lay in his own house, the outside of which 
presented a scene of bustle, night and day, inasmuch as it was regularly 
besieged by crowds of the curious, who stood there for hours on the 
stretch, gazing at its closely-curtained windows. Towards evening, on 
the Saturday, their perseverance was gratifyingly rewarded by witness- 
ing the arrival of Mr. Janson’s mother, who had been summoned from a 
distance. She took up her abode at the sorrowful house, although 
several neighbourly offers to receive her were made, and the delighted 
crowd of stationary gazers was forthwith doubled. 

Now the reader cannot fail to perceive that suspicion lay fearfully 
strong upon Mr. Yorke. His jealousy of his wife and Mr. Janson su 
ag: the motive; a jealousy for which there was no foundation, save m 

is own distorted mind; and certain attendant circumstances, known to 
Mrs. Yorke, were fraught with suspicion. His staying out that night, 
saying he lost his way in the fog, his stealing up-stairs m the dark when | 
he came home, and the complete changing of his clothes, and worse, 
worse than all, his prematurely-proclaimed knowledge of the murder. 
Mrs. Yorke heard of the opinion, expressed by the surgeons, that a gun 
had probably been used to inflict the blows, and she shivered as 
she listened. Did her husband bring home his? She could not tell. Nei- 
ther could she arrive at any satisfactory conclusion as to the clothes he 
wore, whether they were put away in concealment, or whether they were 
amongst those hanging openly in the closet, for Mr. Yorke was an ex- 
travagant man in the matter of wearing appasel, and possessed several 
suits for out-door sports. 

On the Sunday morning, though Mrs. Yorke rose to breakfast, she 
excused herself from going to church. She said she was not sufficiently 
well: and perhaps it was no false plea, for she looked very ill. Mr. Yorke, 
however, went, accompanied by Miss Hardisty and Henry Yorke. When 
they were gone, Mrs. Yorke entered her bedroom and locked herself in. 
A desperate determination was on her face, the index to that which had 
settled on her mind: hher dreadful fears, her uncertainties, were hard to 
bear, day and night they were as one living agony: and now that the 
house was free from interruption she would search and find, or not find, 
proofs. The gun. That was the point: had he thrown it away as he 
came home that night, stained with his crime, or had he brought it home 
with him and concealed it? A gun appeared as usual in the customary 
place ; but—was it the gun he had taken out with him, or the other one, 
which he might have reached from his gun-case and put there? The 
gun-case was fast, and she had no means of ascertaining. 
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There was an old-fashioned piece of furniture, half bureau, half chest, 
in the bedroom, black with age, and very long. Mr. Yorke had laughed 
when this caught his eye on their taking possession of the house. “ Why, 
it’s long enough,” said he, in a joking way, “to put a coffin in.” He 
had appropriated it to himself for his private use, and this was the plague- 
spot of dread to Mrs. Yorke: if the gun was in the house concealed, it 
was there. 

She had been to the box of tools, and by dint of exertion she contrived 
to bring the bureau from the wall. Her intention was to break in the 
back, satisfy herself, and then replace the furniture. Knock, knock! 
hammer, hammer! Two servants were at home, the rest at church; 
Charlotte was in the nursery, the cook in the kitchen. Whether they 
heard the noise, or, hearing it, what they might think, Mrs. Yorke did 
not stop to inquire; her resolution was desperate. She persevered, and 
at length the wood was stove in. Not space enough yet, but she soon 
made it so. 

Alas! she did not require a second glance. On the very top of all, 
quite at the back, lay the gun, broken. How many pieces she did not 
count, she could not have touched them for the whole world: they were 
wet, as if they had been soaked in water for the purpose of washing, and 
they lay on a suit of wet shooting clothes: had he got into a pool, as he 
came home that night, to wash away traces? Probably. Mrs. Yorke 
staggered away and sat down, pale and sick. Beyond all doubt, her 
husband was Edward Janson’s murderer. 

Again she dragged up her shaking limbs, and, leaving everything as 
she found it, pushed the bureau back to its place. The first time her 
husband opened it, he would see the hole and detect what she had done. 
She cared not: henceforth, there was little that she would care for in 
life. She took up the heavy hammer and the chisel, and was concealing 
them under her black silk apron, lest she should be met going down 
stairs on her way to the tool-box, when a quick knock came to the door 
right in front of her. It startled her into a scream, which she could not 
have prevented had her life depended on it. 

“ Please, ma'am, it’s only me,” said the cook’s voice. And what Mrs. 
Yorke answered was a mystery to herself, but the servaut rejoined : 

P “It’s a stranger, ma’am, asking to see you directly, and won’t take no 
enial.” 

With a ghastly face and a frame that shook from head to foot, Mrs. 
Yorke opened one of her drawers, and shut up the hammer and chisel. 
Then she unlocked the door, and the cook stepped inside. 

“it’s a strange lady who wants to see you; she —— Why, ma’am, 
what's the matter? Arn’t you well ?” 

“ One of my sick-headaches,” murmured Mrs. Yorke. ‘‘ A visitor, did 
you say? Iam not well enough to see any one. Go and say so.” 

“A few minutes’ conversation only,” interrupted a strange voice, close 
at the door ; and there stood the visitor, who must have silently followed 
the servant up-stairs. Her face, stern and pale, bore the remains of 
severe beauty; and Mrs. Yorke grew sick, as unto death, with undefined 
fears, for she recognised Mr. Janson’s mother. 

She utterly lost her self-possession. She did not say, Walk down to 
the drawing-room, or, Walk in here: she only looked up with her ghastly 
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face, the picture of terror and misery. Mrs. Janson stepped in, and closed 
the bedroom door ; and fixed her searching eyes full upon Mrs. Yorke, 

‘Tt have come to ask you who murdered my son.” 

Mrs. Yorke felt as if her brain were turning. There stood his mother, 
putting that startling question, and there, at her back, were the hidden 
pieces of—the—gun; there, in another spot, were the hammer and 
chisel. . Ominous witnesses, all. 

‘Did you kill him?” proceeded Mrs. Janson. 

Mrs. Yorke, in her perplexity and confusion, burst into tears. “TI kill 
him!” she uttered—“I set on, and beat a man to death! it would be 
physically impossible. Why do you come here with so cruel a thought?” 

“¢ Ever since I heard the details of the crime yesterday,” continued Mrs. 
Janson, “ my thoughts have never quitted it, no, not for an hour, for my 
eyes last night were sleepless: and I have sought in vain for its motives, 
Ail tell me that my son had no enemy here, that he was beloved and re- 
spected. To-day 1 heard that you were living here, and I said to myself, 
‘ There lies the clue.’ You could not kill him yourself, you say; perhaps 
not; but you might get it done. Did you?” 

Strange to say, Mrs. Yorke endured such words without indignation. 
Indignation from her !—when the wicked instrument of his death was 
within a few inches! She answered in a tone of humility, of pitiable 
depression, ’ 

“* You may spare yourself such thoughts. I would have given my own 
life to save his.” 

It may be that her words struck Mrs. Janson as being the words of 
truth, for her voice lost some of its harshness. 

“ Years ago you were my son’s bane; you led him onto love you, and 
then left him for another: what wonder, then, amidst so complete a 
dearth of motive for others committing the crime, that my thoughts 


should turn to you ?” 
“ If I did marry another, it was not that I disliked your son,” answered 


Mrs. Yorke, in a low tone: ‘it was that circumstances were not favour- 
able to my marrying him. Since we met again, on the occasion of my 
coming here, we have been excellent friends. Madam, I beg you to 
understand me: friends: the past was forgotten by both of us; it was 
never once recalled or alluded to by either: your son has attended my 
child, and brought him through a dangerous illness. Pray put away 
these dreadful ideas,” added Mrs. Yorke, with emotion ; “‘ your son was 
the last person in the world that I would have injured.” 

“What makes you look so ill?’ demanded Mrs, Janson, abruptly. 
“¢ It appears like mental illness, not bodily.” 

“T have no objection to tell you that I have felt ill ever since the 
news of the horrible crime was brought to our house—as I should do had 
its victim been any other friend. And to-day,” she added, with a faint 
colour at her invention, ‘“‘I have a sick-headache, which kept me from 
church, and causes me to look as I do now. Believe me, I knew no 
more of the crime than you did, who were far away.” 


‘“‘ Nor your husband ?” 
“‘ My husband!” echoed Mrs. Yorke, with well-feigned astonishment, 


“what motive could my husband have, in wishing him ill? Quite the 
contrary : had I not chosen him, when I could have chosen Mr. Janson ? 
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Mrs. Janson,” she added, rising, and assuming a courageous, open tone, 
“you must search elsewhere for the guilty parties, not in our house.” 

Mrs. Janson probably thought so. She likewise rose. 

“Years ago, Elizabeth Sherrington—I beg your pardon ; Mrs. Yorke 
—I told you that should your future existence be one of retribution, you 
had richly earned it. Should it have been so, or should it ever become 
80, ” sag may remember my words.” 

y, she did remember them, and with an awful shudder. Her future 
emistence ! 

As she listened to Mrs. Janson’s leaving the house, other footsteps 
were heard ascending the stairs, and Miss Hardisty entered. 

“You!” exclaimed Mrs. Yorke, glancing sideways at the drawer 
which contained the hammer, and wishing it was safe in its place, “‘ church 
eannot be over !” 

“No. I came out before the sermon. Elizabeth, you look like 
death. Stay! let me speak to you: I came home to do so. I thought 
of doing so yesterday, but my courage failed me. What shadow is it 
that has fallen on the house ?”’ 

“ Shadow ?” she gasped. 

“ Ay, shadow. I have known you from a child, and I loved and 
reverenced Mr. Yorke’s mother. For your sake and hers I have resolved 
to speak. As I went into church—Mr. Yorke was in advance, and I 
behind with Henry—some people stood in the churchyard. They did 
not know us, we were strangers, and they continued talking over the 
marvel of Mr. Yorke’s knowing that the murder was committed before 
others could know it—-for it seems that the neighbourhood trusts Crane, 
who has been in it all his life, in preference to Mr. Yorke. I spoke a 
few words to Harry, and we went onin. In the Commandments, when 
the clergyman repeated ‘ Thou shalt do no murder,’ and I remembered 
next to whom I was standing—Elizabeth, don’t scream : suspicion, above 
all things, must not be courted here, even from your servants. Well, I 
felt as if I could mot remain there, by his side, and when the clergyman 
went out to change his surplice, I left, and came back to you. Let me 
say to you what I have to say.” 

Mrs. Yorke only bowed her head. She could not speak. 

** Understand, Elizabeth. I assume no one’s guilt or innocence: I 
ask not what led to that incautious revelation of your husband’s, the pre- 
mature knowledge of the murder and the manner of its committal ; I 
would rather not know. But that avowal must be remedied.” 

“ Remedied !’”’ wailed the unhappy lady, in a tone of despair. “ Oh, 
my children !” 

“ There isa remedy, Elizabeth.” 

“ How ?” 

“I and Henry Yorke must give false testimony,” continued Miss 
Hardisty, in a slow, distinct whisper. “ Your husband also; but to him 
it will probably be of no moment. Henry, as he came through the 
village on his way to us that night, saw the crowd gathered round Mr. 
Janson’s house ; and the murder, as we have heard since, was then dis- 
covered. He must have heard the details ; must have mixed with the 
an heard them; and he brought the newsto us. Do you under- 
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“ But he did not,” cried Mrs. Yorke, less quick of comprehensiom than 
she would have been at a more tranquil moment. 

“‘No ; but he must say he did; and swear to it, if necessary. I am 
also prepared to do so—that is, that I heard him tell the tale when he 
came in. I am not insensible to the dis and danger—let us not 
allude to the guilt—of taking a false oath,” added Miss Hardisty, her 
voice growing harsh and her brow contracting, “ but it may save di ; 
the most frightful that ean be inflicted on man, from falling on Mr. Yorke, 
and consequently upon you and your children. We must have been 
under-a mistake, you know: Mr. Yorke must have confounded the words 
spoken by Crane with the account afterwards brought by Henry Yorke ; 
and thus the mistake must. be explained away. Do you not understand 
now, Elizabeth ?” 

“‘ Yes—yes,” she replied. ‘Oh, Olivia,” she continued, with a 
shudder, “ this is a horrible affliction !’’ 

“ Do not speak of it to me,” hastily interrupted Miss Hardisty. “I 
know that you are innocent, and I would rather not know more. EF wish 
I could have saved you from it, more effectually than I am now trying to 
save zon from its consequences.” 

‘But about Henry ?” whispered Mrs. Yorke. 

“‘ Henry will be found all right. The boy’s doubts were excited before 
mine: did you notice his countenance on Friday, when Crane and Squi 
Hipgrave were here ? He is even more alive to the dread and the danger 
than I, and this plan was as much his as mine, for he met me half way 
in it. There is no fear of Henry: deep feeling and sound sense lie under 
his random manner. Do you suggest this course to your husband, and 
be assured of us. Fortunately, fortunately, Mr. Yorke did not speak 
while Finch was in the room, telling of Mr. Louth’s murder, and none 


of the servants know but what Heury Yorke did bring the news of Mr. 
Janson’s,” 


II. 


“Do you know zn have we all our minds ?” cried Squire 
Hipgrave, linking his arm within Mr. Yorke’s as they, and two or t 
more gentlemen, came forth from the inquest. ‘It was so singular a 
thing that you, or Crane—whichever it might have been—should know of 
the murder, in that strange way, without being able to say whence you 
heard of it. In short, I may say, a suspicious thing.” 

“The fact is this,” said Mr. Yorke, confidentially, “though I did 
not choose to proclaim it before the coroner, I was half seas over that 
night, and had a somewhat confused remembrance of what passed. Your 
good salt beef at luncheon, squire, made me drink like a fish, and, not 
satisfied with that, I must make my dinner chiefly of drink, for my 
appetite had gone, but the thirst remained. When I went in, I did not 
speak of what Crane and his wife had told me—murder is not a topic to 
frighten women with—and after dinner I dropped asleep. Next came 
in Finch with her tale, which—as the woman truly says—I heard and 
did not contradict, and next eame in Henry Yorke, with the history of 
Mr. Janson’s murder. What more natural than that I—in the state I 
was—confounded the one with the other, and assumed that both ac- 
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counts related to the same ? Thus it happened. And had it not been 
for Miss Hardisty and Henry Yorke, who, when you and Crane left on 
the Friday morning, began to think over matters, and strove to set me 
right, I d have persisted in my own story for ever.”’ 

“ Well, any way I am glad it is cleared up.” 

“ That’s an intelligent youth, that young relation of yours,” cried Mr. 
Maskell. ‘‘ How well he gave his testimony to-day !” 

“A superior lad,” remarked Mr. Yorke. “Is it quite certain that 
the murderers of Louth and of poor Janson were not the same ?” 

“Oh, impossible. The villains were miles away at the time Janson 
was attacked. A very disagreeable thing for Mrs. Yorke to have been 
obliged to attend the inquest: but, you see, she was the last person, so 
far as we have heard, that saw Janson alive.” 

“Yes; no wonder she was nervous. There is some idea afloat of 
Janson’s friends here subscribing together, and offering a reward for the 
apprehension of the murderers, is there not ?” continued Mr. Yorke. 

*“< We are talking of it.” 

“T should wish to be one, and contribute my share,” returned Mr. 
Yorke. “The sooner the murderers are discovered, the more satis-~ 
factory it will be for the neighbourhood. Shameful, so to upset a 

aceful community. It has had such an effect upon my household, 
especially on Mrs. Yorke, that I do not think we shall remain. [ tell 
them that because two men were killed in one night, it is no reason for 
supposing they are going to be; but their fears are aroused, and I can 
make no impression. However, stop or go, I will be one of the first to 
join in offering a reward. Mr. Maskell, have the goodness to remember 
that, and set me down for what the rest contribute.” 

Mr. Yorke went home. Mrs. Yorke, who, as the reader has gathered, 
was obliged to appear at the inquest, had preceded him. She met him 
as he entered. ‘‘ Now,” said she, “ what is to be your course ?” 

“‘ My course!’ repeated Mr. Yorke, with a keen gaze at her pale, 
resolute face. 

‘Spare me from descending into details,” she coldly rejoined. “ It 
is enough that I repeat to you plainly what I only hinted at yester- 
day. All is known to me, to Henry, and to Olivia Hardisty, and I 
have seen the proofs of your crime—your washed-out clothes and the 
broken gun.” 

A malignant expression rose to his countenance. ‘“ Who has dared 
to visit my private places ?” 

**T have,” she replied. ‘I stove in the back of the bureau. Let it 
pass: there is no time to waste words. Henceforward I am not your 
wife, Mr. Yorke ; no, nor your friend; but your deadly enemy. But for 
the name my children bear, I would deliver you up to justice. Eng- 
land can no ome hold us both, and you must leave it.” 

“Not at your bidding,” returned Mr. Yorke ; “ at my own pleasure. 
It has latterly been a cherished plan of mine to travel for a while, and 
I think I shall put it in practice.” 

“You will put it in practice for good. Go where you will, stay 
where you will, but come not to England. You may enjoy the half of 
your property for your life, the remainder must be secured to me. 
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Without my children I would not touch a stiver of it, but they must be 
properly reared.” 

“Upon my word, Mrs. Yorke! you things with a high hand. 
Suppose I do not choose to secure it to you >» 

* You will do it,” she calmly satin eet 9 “You have put yourself into 
my power, and I make my own terms. You will leave your home to- 
day, and proceed to London to make the necessary arrangements with 

our solicitors. In a month’s time from this, if you are still in England, 

will proclaim who was Edward Janson’s murderer. If ever you set 
foot on English soil, should it be twenty years to come,I will sseahili it : 
and this I deliberately swear. You have taken his life, you have made 
my future a long course of abject terror, shame, and misery, you have 
entailed infamy on your children. The same land cannot now contain 
us and you. You can bid them farewell to-day, before you start, if you 
please ; a farewell to last for ever.” 

Various emotions had arisen within Mr. Yorke: but amidst them all 
was a lively consciousness that it must be: not only that he had too 
surely put himself in his wife’s power, but for the sake of his own safety. 
The awful fact had already stamped itself on his brain, that a murderer 
is never safe; the wings of pursuit seem flying after him for ever. But 
for that wretched, premature avowal, suspicion would not have pointed 
to him. ‘What madness possessed me to make it?” he asked himself, 
gnashing his cruel teeth in fierce anguish. 

What indeed? The strange fatality of self-betrayal has led to the 
doom of many a criminal, besides Mr. Yorke. 

He knew that he must henceforth be an exile from his land, his home, 
his wife, and his children: the past lay behind him, red and irredeem- 
able; the future a black darkness. Perspiration broke out from every 
pore, and he turned his beseeching, abject eyes on his late wife. 

** Elizabeth, have you no pity for me ?” 

“‘None,” she answered; ‘my only feeling is, and will be, one of re- 
sentment and hatred. I never level you ; take that with you for your 
comfort: and I believe the reason why I never could love you was, that 
in my secret soul I unconsciously detected the germ of such a crime in 
your nature. But I was a faithful and good wife to you; I strove to 
seem a loving one; I would ever have been so, ever have so striven; and 
the mad jealousy that came over you was utterly and totally unfounded. 
When that poor man called here, not many minutes before you killed 
him, he told me he was about to marry Lucy Maskell : judge, therefore, 
whether there could have been a shadow of wrong feeling between us. 
Touch me not!’’ she cried, shrinking from him with loathing, as he 
would have taken her hand; “ you shall never touch so much as my hand 
again. Yours is red, sir.” 

Poor criminal! His own wife, whom he had so loved! 

“T believe I have said all,” continued Mrs. Yorke. ‘ If you have not, 
say it; for this is our last interview.” 

The words sounded to him asa bitter mockery. He dared to gainsay 
none of the arrangements, he had put it out of his power to do so, and he 
might not offer word or token of affection, even though it was their last 
farewell. ‘‘ Send in the children to me,” was all he uttered. 

Mr. Yorke left the house at dusk, with the intention of proceeding to 
Aovril—voL. CxII. NO. CCCCXLVIII, 25 
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London by the late train, left to be a fugitive henceforth on the face of 
the earth. Mrs. Yorke stood at the window in silence, and as he dis- 

she sank on a chair, almost without motion. The excite- 
ment which had buoyed up her resolution throughout the day, deserted 
her now. 

“ He is ~ for ever,’ she murmured to her two sharers in the fatal 
secret. “I pray you, let his name sink into oblivion. Henry, you are 
but a boy : are you sure of yourself?—can you bury this wretched past 
as effectually as if it had not been?” 

“« Elizabeth,” whispered the lad, bending over her, “if I were not sure. 
of myself, I never should have undertaken to save him. I would rather 
A ie I murdered him than betray Yorke; for your and the children’s 

, and our own good name.” 

ldrs. Yorke felt that she might securely trust him, and also that 
her miserable husband would not dare to transgress the conditions, 
or attempt to return to England. But what a future was before 
her !—for a rankling fear must ever be at work, lacerating her uneasy 
and remorseful heart, which too surely whispered that her own early 
vanity had remotely led to this. Oh, well was Mrs. Janson avenged— 
when, years ago, she had almost prophesied that Elizabeth Sherrington’s 


life should be one of retribution. 








WELLINGTON IN INDIA. 





WERE it possible to enhance the veneration with which every Eng- 
lishman is disposed to regard the career of our greatest captain, we 
believe that such a consummation would be produced by the publication 
of the supplementary volume of despatches referring to the Duke's com- 
mand in India.* Every page teems with illustrations of the universality 
of Wellington’s genius. No matter the apparent triviality of the sub- 
ject, we find him devoting to it that earnest attention and stern resolve 
of duty which led to such glorious results in the after-part of his career. 
This volume goes far to prove that Wellington’s was no accidental lustre, 
but that he was by nature adapted for the arduous task set before him, 
and the self-training he applied was evidently the only method by which 
he could achieve the greatness that awaited him. We shall presently 
have occasion to make certain excerpts illustrating this one-sidedness of 
his mind, and showing how, under all circumstances, duty was his 
mistress. But we will defer these for a moment, while taking a hasty 
glance of the situation of India at the period when Colonel Arthur 
Wesley arrived there at the head of his gallant 33rd. 

Although Tippoo Sahib had been defeated in 1792 beneath the walls 
of Seringapatam, and punished by the loss of one half his territory, these 








* Supplementary Despatches and Memoranda of F.M. Arthur Duke of Wel: 
lington, K.G. Edited by his Son, the Duke of Wellington. Vol. 1. Murray. 
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measures only served to enhance the hatred with which the bloodthirsty 
— regarded his conquerors. Hence he was delighted at hearing of 

glorious victories gained by the Republican French, and lost no time 
in ‘sending an envoy to the Isle of France and letters to the Directory, 
by both of which Tippoo offered the French nation an eternal alliance, 
based on the republican principles of faith and honesty. He demanded 
an auxiliary force of 10,000 Europeans and 40,000 negroes, who, of 
course, could not be collected at the Isle of France. In a truly Gallic 
fashion, the governor consoled Tippoo by a promise of an army from 
Europe, and, in the mean while, sent a small foree, which performed the 
most extraordinary exploits at the court of the “ Citizen-Sultan.” At 
Seringapatam a Jacobin club of ninety-five members was formed, for the 
purpose of extending the principles of liberty, equality, and fraternity 
over the whole of Asia. Much affected by these movements, Tippoo 
selected a French captain, Dubuc, as his quartermaster-general, and 
sent him off to Paris as his plenipotentiary, the Sultan promising, in the 
mean while, to defer hostilities by every pretext until the Republican 
army arrived from Europe to fulfil its mission of driving the “ infidel 
vagabonds” into the sea. But a great man was already en route for 
Calcutta, destined to overthrow all these plausible schemes. 

In 1797, Sir John Shore gave in his resignation, and the Court of 
Directors were desirous that Cornwallis should return to India. He, 
however, preferred the Viceroyalty of Ireland, and at last, after much 
negotiation, government and court were unanimous in their choice of the 
Marquis Wellesley. Wellesley was a zealous adherent of Pitt and of the 
‘aristocratic war of principles” against the French Republic. As a 
member of the India Board and friend of Lord Cornwallis, he was well 
acquainted with the condition of our distant possessions; and he had 
already displayed his business capacity and decision in various important 
matters. It might, therefore, be confidently expected that the governor- 

neral, who was in the prime of life, would be able to overcome the 
double danger of French invasion and native treachery. Wellesley full 
responded to the expectations of his country; and he can claim with 
perfect justice the name and glory of a third founder of the Anglo-Indian 
Empire, after Clive and Warren Hastings.» The governor-general ar- 
rived at the Cape in February, 1798, where he displayed his boldness 
of conduct by breaking open despatches he found there addressed to the 
secret committee, in order to gain the latest information, and be a 
for eventualities. All persons and news agreed as to the fact of Tippoo 
making enormous preparations, and that he was forming secret treaties 
with the several Mussulman states and France in order to expel the British 
from India. At the same time, the dubious position of the Nizam and 
Scindiah, who had several Frenchmen and other Europeans in their 
service, excited the attention and apprehension of the Indian government. 
Thus prepared and instructed, the new governor-general landed at Cal- 
cutta on the 17th May, 1798, where he was welcomed by his brothers 
Arthur and Henry, afterwards known as Lord Cowley. Preparations 
were immediately made for the overthrow of the kingdom of Mysore, 
“whose existence compromised the interests of Britain.’”’ With this 
short summary, we will return to the volume we have under conside- 
ration. 
2E2 
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Although there is no doubt the publication of this interesting volume 
was decided on long prior to the Indian rebellion, we cannot refrain from 
expressing our admiration at its timely appearance. It is as if one came 
from the dead to warn us of our Indian perils, and proves that Welling- 
ton also belonged to that phalanx of far-sighted men who believed that 
terror was the only method by which the natives could be permanently 
kept in check. The following extract is as true to-day as it doubtlessly 
was when first written, and we recommend it strongly to the notice of 
the humanitarians : 

The natives, as far as I have observed, are much misrepresented. They are 
the most mischievous, deceitful race of people I have seen or read of. I have 
not yet met with a Hindoo who has one good quality, even for the state of 
society in his own country, and the Mussulmans are worse than they. Their 
meekness and mildness do not exist. It is true that the feats which have been 

rformed by Europeans have made them objects of fear; but, whenever the 

isproportion of numbers is greater than usual, they uniformly destroy them if 
they can, and in their dealings and conduct among themselves they are the 
most atrociously cruel people I ever heard of. There are two circumstances in 
this country which must occasion cruelty, and deceit, and falsehood, wherever 
they exist. First, there is a contempt of death in the natives, high and low, 
occasioned by some of the tenets of the religion of both sexes, which makes 
that punishment a joke, and I may say an honour, instead of what it is in our 
country. All our punishments almost are the same, excepting imprisonment 
and whi ping, which occasion loss of caste, and are, therefore, reckoned too 
severe for the common crimes for which they inflict them at home. The 

unishments of the Mussulman governments are precisely in the same state. 

e Hindoos don’t care for them, excepting they occasion loss of caste: and 
the Mussulmans now are so nearly Hindoos, that they have not a better effect 
upon them. Secondly, there is no punishment for perjury either in the Hindoo 
or the Mussulman law. Their learned say that God punishes that crime, and, 
therefore, man ought not ; and as oaths are, notwithstanding, administered, and 
believed in evidence, no man is safe in his person or property, let the govern- 
ment be ever so good. The consequence of all this is, that there is more per- 
Jury in the town of Calcutta alone than there is in all Europe taken together ; 
and in every other great town it is the same. 


A very valuable paper, also, as it would seem, written for the present 
crisis, is called a ‘‘Memorandum on Bengal.” In a recently-published 
pamphlet the author strove to prove that the exclusiveness of the Com- 
pany caused injury to Bengal, and it was proposed that Europeans 
should be allowed to settle, and bring in the capital necessary for the 
due cultivation of the country. This proposition meets with Colonel 


Wesley’s strenuous opposition : 


The policy of the Company’s government has hitherto been to prevent, as 
much as possible, the residence of Europeans in India; and it has been grounded 
upon the necessity of preserving in the minds of the natives a respect for the 
British name and character, which, it is feared, an unrestrained intercourse 
would tend to remove, as well as upon the danger which would result were they 
to become acquainted with the language and character of the natives in their ter- 
ritories, and then to enter the service of the native princes. If an unrestrained 
intercourse hitherto would have produced either of these effects, it is equally dan- 
gerous at the present moment, even although every British subject should become 
a proprietor, and from some events which have taken place lately, it is more than 
ever n for the Company to prevent the resort of Europeans to Bengal. 
.... By the violence of the etl and of the sentiments which are held 
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forth in the “ Remarks,” by the bitter complaints which are made of the British 
government. and connexion, the sentiments of the Company’s civil servants, and 
of those who reside in India by the Company’s license, are very apparenss how 
much more violent would they a if they were proprietors of a soil, forthe com- 
mercial advan of whose inhabitants they now so violently contend. It is 
to be expected that they would likewise make India their home ; and thus Great 
Britain would lose its strongest hold upon their allegiance—their desire to re- 
turn to their native country. However desirable, therefore, it may be that the 
natives of India should obtain the advantage of British skill and management 
in agriculture, it is not advisable that the Company should suffer its servants, or 
those who reside in India by its license, to become proprietors of land. 


But Wellington could, at the same time, detect the faults committed 
by the Company; and he strongly urges in the same Memorandum that 
markets should be established throughout the country, which would 
enable the cultivator at all times to sell his produce without the difficulty 
and expense of long carriage, which would ensure a uniformity of price, 
and save the country from that worst of evils by which it had so fre- 
quently been afflicted—a famine. At the same time, he urges that 
roads should be made between the principal towns, and the inland navi- 
gation fostered. From a paper entitled “The Discipline of the East 
India Company’s Army,” and full of most valuable information, we take 


the following excerpt, which is peculiarly applicable to late events : 


From the promotion being general throughout the line in Bengal, and from 
the constant practice of removing officers from one corps to another whenever 
they please, not only the army is not disciplined, but it is much more expensive 
than it would be otherwise. The infantry there consists of three —— of 
Europeans, and, at present, fourteen regiments of Sepoys. These are distributed 
almost equally in six stations : whereby three are in Bengal and Bahar, where the 
troops get half batta; one in Benares, where they get full batta; and two in 
Oude, where they get double full batta. The stations in Bengal and Bahar 
make detachments to different places, where full batta is likewise given. The 
staff of every army is taken indiscriminately from its line, and every corps gives 
apart of it. In every army each corps has a number of officers absent from ill- 
health, or on furlough, or from other causes. In the Bengal army, from the 

ractice of removing officers from their corps when they desire it, the regiments 
im Bengal and Bahar have all the staff posted to them, all the sick, and nearly 
all those on furlough. Those in Benares and in Oude have nearly all the 
effective officers of the army. Even those who remain posted to a regiment 
within the provinces are detached ; and it is not uncommon to see a regiment at 
one of the town stations without an officer excepting the commanding officer, 
who always receives full batta, and the adjutant and quartermaster, who receive 
very large allowances; so that, upon the whole, it may be said, with very few 
exceptions, that every officer in the Company’s service present in Bengal re- 
ceives either full or double full batta, or is upon the staff. The expense, 
therefore, is enormous. 


The governor-general, when fully prepared for war, proceeded to ne- 
gotiate with Tippoo, but the obstinacy of the despot prevented any 
satisfactory result. Colonel Wellesley was, in fact, on the point of 
starting for Seringapatam when Tippoo’s refusal to receive an ambassa- 
dor prevented the mission. The government of India was at this period 
in a very critical position; it was pecuniarily embarrassed, and the con- 
tinental wars prevented any large body of troops being sent out from 
home. Still, it was so ar Sa that Tippoo meant hostilities, that every 
sacrifice had to be made in order to maintain the army in a state of 
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efficiency. Among the are several that will be truly invalu- 
able to men, in which Colonel Wellesley displays his organising 
faculties in a wonderful manner. In fact, the twa Duke’s movements 
most resemble those of the chess-player, who combines a marvellous 
variety of moves, apparently trivial in themselves, but inevitably leading 
to the desired termination. And yet, at the same time, his prejudices 
on tee now and then; as, for instance, in the following draft of a letter 
to Lieut.-Colonel Cotton, now Viscount Combermere: ‘“ That I beg to 
know what he thinks of Mr. Guthrie, his sergeant ; that in general I 
have an objection to making officers of people from the ranks; that I 
can’t go to him.” But, in those days, such sentiments were very common 
in our army, and the successful promotion of French privates was no 
recommendation for the introduction of such a system in our own. 

The plot was now thickening, and the final preparations were being 
made for the overthrow of the Mysore Sultan. The Nizam had been 
forcibly persuaded of the advantages to be derived from the British alli- 
ance ; the French leaders had been expelled from the Hyderabad territory, 
and the troops placed at the disposal of the Indian government. At 
Poonah, the Peshwa,. under the influence of his minister, Nana Farnewis, 
was intriguing against the British, and while promising them his assistance 
in the event of hostilities, had made a secret treaty with Mysore to march 
er the Nizam and punish him for his treachery to the native cause. 

e time for action had arrived ; the Nizam’s contingent of 6000 infantry. 
and 10,000 cavalry was placed under the orders of Colonel Arthur 
Wellesley (as he had now begun to write his name); and, on the 22nd 
of February, 1799, war was declared, and the British troops marched on 
Mysore. Our forces consisted of 43,000 men of all arms, with upwards 
of 100 guns, some being of very heavy calibre. Tippoo opposed them 
at the head of 60,000, also provided with the requisite artillery, but he 
had only ninety. Europeans in his service. At the commencement of the 
campaign, Wellesley received that historic check of which so much has 
been made by partisan writers, and which was, at any rate, the only 
failure’ that can be attributed to him through the whole of his glorious 
career. We will describe it in the hero’s own words : 


TO THE EARL OF MORNINGTON. 


Camp before Seringapatam, 18th April, 1799. 


My prar Mornineton,—Since I wrote to you on the 5th instant, we have, 
by the junction of the Bombay army, been enabled to take up such a position as 
makes it as certain as these things can be, that we shall very shortly be in pos- 
session of Seringapatam. On the night of the 5th we made an attack upon the 
enemy’s outposts, which, at least on my side, was not quite so successful as 
might have been wished. The fact was, that the night was very dark, that the 
enemy expected us, and were strongly posted in an almost impenetrable jungle. 
We lost an officer killed, and others and some men wounded (of the 33rd) ; and 
at last, as I could not find out the post which it was desirable I should occupy, 
I was obliged to desist from the attack, the enemy having also retired from the 
post. In the morning they reoccupied it, and I attacked it again at daylight, 
and carried it with ease and little loss. In the course of the night of the 5th 
and the day of the 6th, the general was enabled to occupy a line of posts which 
ee complete security to his camp till the Bombay army joined, at the same time 
that they enable him to commence his operations for the siege with advantage. 
I got a-slight touch on the knee, from which I have felt no inconvenience, on 
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the night of the 5th; and I have come to a determination, when in my po 
never to suffer an attack to be made by night u prdieenens “OY 

and strongly posted, and whose posts have not reconnoitred by daylight, 
We remained in the posts which we occupied on the 6th, till the Bombay army 
joined on the 14th. It crossed the river on the 16th, and yesterday occupied a 
post close to the fort, which gives us every reason to believe that we shall carry 
our object without much difficulty. 


Tippoo Sultan marched to meet the invaders ; but he was beaten, and 
to fall back on the capital. Fresh negotiations were attempted, 
but led to no result. Tippoo would not yield to the humiliating condi- 
tions offered him. Hostilities recommenced, and the Sultan fell fighting 
im Seringapatam, at the hands of a private soldier. The embassies 
which Tippoo had. sent out met with no response: the letters forwarded 
to him from Napoleon were intercepted by the English, and the Persians, 
on receiving an intimation of the British successes, dismissed the envoys 
most unceremoniously, The riches left by Tippoo were at first much 
exaggerated ; instead of amounting to eight or ten crores of rupees, — 
bardly exceeded one-fifth of that amount. The army set aside 100,0000. 
as the share of the governor-general, and the East India House assented 
to the proposition. Lord Mornington, however, declined ; for he would 
not rob his brave fellows of their hard earnings. At length, the Com- 
pany arranged matters by granting him an annuity of 5000/. for 
twenty years, which was afterwards prolongated. Colonel Wellesley’s 
share of the prize money amounted to 3000 pagodas in jewels and about 
7000 in money, and he proposed to repay his brother money he had 
advanced for the purchase of his lieutenant-coloneley; but this Lord 
Mornington strenuously refused. At the same time, however, Colonel 
Wellesley writes to his brother in bitter terms of the treatment he has 
received, and ominously terminates the paragraph, in which he alludes 
to the expenses entailed by the high command he holds and the want of 
compensation, with the words, “‘ The consequence is, that I am ruined.” 
In religious matters the colonel seems to have acted with considerable 
liberality, as is proved by the following letter addressed to Colonel 
Doveton, dated 24th of December, 1799: 


Within these few days I have received an application from a very respectable 
man (Pére Dubois) to have returned to their husbands the wives of about two hun- 
dred Christians, and other Christian unmarried women, whom Tippoo had carried 
off from their husbands and friends upon different occasions when he visited the 
Malabar Coast and Canara, and who were placed, and are now supposed to be, 
in his zenana. I have refused to comply with this request, although the refusal 
is unjust, because, the Company having taken this family under its protection, 
it is not proper that anythin should be done which can disgrace it m the eyes 
of the Indian world, or which can in the most remote degree cast a shade 
the dead, or violate the feelings of those who are alive. Le Pére Dubois hes 
made another request upon this subject which can do neither, and he places it 
upon such strong grounds, that it does not appear to me:possible to refuse com- 

lance. He says that the husbands of these women, who were taken from 
them im the most indecent and tyrannical manner, accompanied by acts of 
cruelty which it is unne here to detail, are desirous of marrying again; 
and he says that he cannot perform the marriage ceremony unless he ascertains 
whether the former wives are really alive. ‘The means of ascertaining this fact 
are possible, and therefore, until they are resorted to, he will not perform the 
ceremony. ‘This appears to me so reasonable, that I have not thought it proper 
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to refuse compliance; and I have accordingly desired to have a list of the 
Christian women still alive in the Makal. Some difficulty has been made in 
iving it, and I have not received it yet, but I hope to get it in a day or two. 
that many of these women went to Vellore with the princes, and 
I shall be obliged to you if you will endeavour to procure a list of those who 
are still alive. I make no doubt but that, on representing the cause of the re- 
quest, and upon giving an assurance that it is not intended to ask for a single 
woman, the good sense of the young men will induce them to grant what we are 
obliged to ask. I must observe that, although I have given this assurance here, 
and press you to give it at Vellore, I am by no means certain that if the matter 
came before government, they would not be obliged to give up every woman of 
them. Justice and all our prejudices and passions are on the side of the 
Christians, and there is nothing which can induce the government to refrain 
from doing what is just, excepting the consideration which I have above men- 
tioned has weight with me, which, after all, is only one of policy, and that of 
not a wey urgent nature. If the princes and the family here carry their preju- 
dices so far as to refuse compliance with the reasonable request of Pere Dubois, 
the granting of which will enable him to remove much of the inconvenience and 
ievance suffered in consequence of Tippoo’s tyranny and injustice in this in- 
stance, I shall be under the necessity af forwarding to government the whole 
that has passed on this subject, and the result will be then, most probably, that 
government will give orders that not only every Christian woman, but every 
woman detained in the zenana against her will, may be allowed to depart. 


As commandant of Seringapatam, the most varied duties fell upon 
Colonel Wellesley. We find him at one moment writing a note of 
friendly warning to an officer who had forgotten his position ; next, draw- 
ing up admirable reports on prize money; having elaborate plans of the 
city drawn up, and the walls placed in a state of defence; detaching 
troops to put down insurrection, and settling the price of flour at market. 
And, when the business of the day was over, he had yet one more office 
to perform, in writing to his brother and imparting to him his views on 
many knotty points. Nothing can be more gratifying than the truly 
fraternal feeling existing between the governor-general and the plain 
colonel; in truth, Arthur Wellesley seems always to have been the head 
of the family, to whom the others looked for advice, no matter what his 
own social position might be. And, in the midst of all this business, we 
come across passages like the following, which seem written expressly for 


to-day, so full of truth will they be found: 


In the wars which we may expect in India in future we must look to quick 
and light movements; and we ought always to be in that state to be able to 
strike a blow as soon as a war might become evidently necessary. There would 
be no difficulty in hiring bullocks (and even good ones) to draw our guns, in the 
same manner as was done at the commencement of the last war, during the 
time that the other preparations might be making ; but for these, as heretofore, 
there would be no drivers; and by the time that the army would be collected 
and prepared to move, the bullocks, as usual, would be either dead or unfit for 
service. Therefore, I insist upon it, that, whether the bullocks are kept or not, 
the corps of bullock-drivers ought to be retained in the service in the present 
situation of affairs, even if to pay the expense it would be necessary to send 
away a regiment of Europeans, or to disband one of Sepoys. But the bullock- 
drivers make nearly the whole of the expense of the establishment, and, therefore, 
considering the small expense attending, and the great advantage of having 3500 
trained cattle in good order when the army is to take the field, I would not re- 
commend that their numbers should be at all diminished. 
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Among other questions brought before Colonel Wellesley’s notice was 
one relating to the pay of subalterns serving in India. A petition was 
presented, in which it was shown that the pay, with the strictest economy, 
was not sufficient to meet the current expenses, and Colonel Wellesle 
had no hesitation in endorsing it with his approbation, and forwarding it 
to the secretary of government. But it seems as if the Company pre- 
ferred its old system of false economy, else the complaints rife of officers 
being subtracted from the strength of their regiments and placed in staff 
appointments would nct be now so audible. During this period of com- 
parative inaction on the part of the commandant, the troops were 
engaged in restoring tranquillity in Mysore. The people generally 
acquiesced in the change of government, and the few chiefs who dared 
to stand out were rapidly subjugated. The native troops cantoned in 
the surrounding forts were summoned to surrender, and in any instance 
of refusal were treated with considerable severity. The Mahratta chief- 
tain, Doondiah, occupied a British division for a considerable period, and 
even attempted to maintain an independent position within the frontiers 
of Mysore. Doondiah possessed all the qualities required for the founda- 
tion of a princely family. He was the boldest and most daring robber in 
the whole of his daring band. The Mahratta soon gained a great repu- 
tation, not only in the Deccan, but in Hindostan; and he gradually 
became the centre of the discontent prevailing against the unbelievers. 
The neighbouring tribes anxiously watched his movements, and awaited 
the first gleam of success to rise in their turn. The peace of India de- 
manded the overthrow of this dangerous man, and Arthur Wellesley 
had the distinction of conquering him—the first brilliant deed in the 
triumphant career of the great field-marshal. But this brilliant achieve- 
ment does not come within the scope of the present volume, and we shall 
probably be abie to describe it more fully on the appearance of the other 
promised volume. 

We have sought to adhere to a continuous narrative in our examina- 
tion of this interesting and valuable work, and we have, consequently, 
been compelled to omit much valuable detail. As throwing a light on 
Wellington’s character, such a volume ought not to be neglected, and, 
indeed, it must be consulted by any future writer of the great hero’s life. 
But no extracts will suffice to give our readers a fair idea of the multi- 
plicity of labour to which Colonel Wellesley devoted himself without a 
murmur, or the admirable modesty he evinces when describing any 
brilliant achievement in which he has personally been engaged. We rise 
from the perusal of this book with a consciousness that it has refidered us 
more familiar with the Iron Duke than has hitherto been the case. 
Hence we await with considerable impatience the appearance of the 
second volume, for it will be devoted to great events of history, and to 
those brilliant deeds which attracted popular attention to the ‘* Sepoy 
General,” and ended by forcing on government the conviction that he 
was the only man capable of stemming the tide of Napoleon’s apocryphal 


Success. 
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MONODY ON THE LATE VISCOUNT STRANGFORD: 


BETTER KNOWN AS THE HON. GEORGE SMYTHE. 
By W. Cuartes Kent. 


I wever knew thee; thou wert but a name 
Full of rare promise of thy future fame : 

I never grasped that manly hand of thine 
That wrote so oft for me the nervous line— 
For me but as for others penned the p 





age 
Where spoke through words of youth the thoughts of age : 
The “word ” that vibrates and the “thought” that glows 


Alike in virile verse and rhythmie prose. 

For ready to thy grasp Erat®’s lyre 

Thrilled mto music at thy touch of fire : 

And readier yet thy lips awoke the sound 
Great Clio’s resonant trumpet shrills around— 
The heroic breathings of the horn of war, 

The bugle notes that herald Victory’s car. 
These were the tones thy Fancy loved to hear, 
The grand Historic strams to thee so dear. 
Generous thy sympathies, thy tastes refined ; 
Thy candid speech the mirror of thy mind : 
Abhorsi from thy soul whate’er seemed base— 
Thy pity knew no lee of creed or race. 

Ne’er lowliest ranks in vain to thee could call— 
Thy comprehensive love embraced them all. 

Thine was the pensive lay that sang so well 

The youth, the dreams, the glory of Carrel : 

Thine were the plaintive sighs, so sad, so sweet, 
That tracked with tears the Stuart in retreat: 

And thine the hopes eclectic as thy lore 

Aye from the dust of ruin wont to soar ! 

Bright hopes avenging clad in radiant steel, 

With silvery helm, and knightly spur on heel, 
Grown as from dragon-teeth—with blood for dew— 
Where dread La Vendée sprang in arms to view! 
Or wilder hopes, like those that nerved thy song, 

As once the thews of the insurgent throng— 
The mob that from St. Antoine’s squalid lair 
Rose in the might, the “ grandeur of despair 
Not idly there thy keen eyes sagely scanned, 
*Mid the wild rush of that ensanguined band, 
The giant forms that from the fiery flood 
Rose like earth’s monsters from her primal mud: 
Creatures of Horror—even whose memories soil 
Foul pages whence calm. student-eyes recoil, 
Pages where History, while her hand records 
The crash of empires and the clash of swords, 
Brands to eternal scorn a demon crew 

Darker than even weird Dante’s pencil drew: 
Dire Lords of Ill, whose phantoms swept again 
Down the strong current of thy lyric strain :— 
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Stentorian Mirabeau, with glance of fire, 
Thunder his voice, the lightning’s gleam his ire ; 
Tnfuriate Danton, whose all-daring will 
Roared to his hounds one pitiless mandate—Kill ; 
Camille, th’ Erostratus whose reckless brand 
Fired the proud fane, the glory of the land ; 
With vulture and Rhadamanthine brain,. 
Judge in that human hell, the vile Varennes ; 
The foul-mouthed prophet of th’ assassin horde, 
Marat, who died by what his heart adored ; 
Pale, gentle Couthon, from whose dulcet lips 
Fell writhing words that stung like scorpion whips ; 
And, old in crime, St. Just, in years so young, 
Death in his grasp, and music on. his tongue ; 
— a = — *mid oa forms of fear, 

e King of Terror—grim spierre. 
These were the horrent on thy Sybil cries, 
Called by the spell-words of thy verse to rise ; 
These were the grizzly shapes thy voice, young Seer, 
Bade in the circle of thy song appear! 
But not alone on ghastly names reviled 
Fell thy calm gaze, so searching, yet so mild: 
Patrician though thy blood, it glowed while grew 
Bright ’neath thy touch the radiant. deeds it drew, 
When—as at valour’s summons leaps the blade— 
Thy Pride of Kindred owned the Pride of Trade. 
Then in impassioned tones thy patriot tongue 
The Merchant Princes of our island s 

how their Saxon rule made Britons free, 

The Lords’ of Earth,. the “ Seigneurs of the Sea.” 
Such was thine earliest utterance; such the voice 
Thy boyhood breathed through themes, of all, thy choice ; 
Those themes, that utterance told with equal truth 
Th’ ingenuous ardour of thy genial youth. 
Nor did thine opening manhood e’er disdain 
To act the teachings symbolled in thy strain. 
Fair dawned thy life when Genius marked in thee 
The brilliant traits of bright-eyed Coningsby. 
Alas! the radiant future ne’er attained, 
The power unsought, the glory never gained. 
Alas! the meed thy fading hopes soon gave : 
Death thy sole guerdon, and thy goal—a grave ! 
Mourn we thy love, too, fallen on evil times— 
Thy death-bell jarring ’mid thy marriage-chimes. 
Peace to thy gentle heart! Lie; noble’ head, 
Calm ’mid the ranks of thy ancestral dead ! 
The strife with thee is over: grief and pain 
May never break thy tranquil sleep again. 
Trite though it be, fit eublen for thy tomb 
A. broken column—symbol of thy doom. 
Vainly for thee of fame Earth’s fay-wreath tells : 
Of life not vainly, Heaven’s bright asphodels. 
Rest, then, with nerveless hand and lyre unstrung~— 
Great deeds unacted, and sweet songs unsung : 
Thy loved ambition as a — despised — 
Thy life a dream divinely realised. 
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MACKNIGHT’S LIFE AND TIMES OF BURKE.* 


OvrR great statesmen of the last century have certainly not been blest 
with the best of biographers. If Chatham is still a great name amongst 
us, he has hardly to thank Mr. Thackeray for it—we mean, of course, 
the Reverend Francis, who wrote heavily in quartos, not (millefois non) 
Mr. William Makepeace, who writes (and long may he write) so lightly 
in numbers. Of the younger Pitt we have no satisfactory biography. 
Sheridan has fared better in this respect, thanks to a fellow-countryman 
of genius; but even Moore’s Life of Richard Brinsley is open to stric- 
tures of no trivial sort. Fox’s life remains to be written—a sentence 
that will too probably hold good even after Lord John Russell has re- 
deemed his promise : at least it is only the very sanguine who anticipate 
a complete fulfilment of their hopes, in the forthcoming volumes of 
that noble lord. May he pleasantly disappoint us, notwithstanding, and 
prove us false prophets, and himself a master in biography! As for 
Edmund Burke, it can scarcely be alleged that Mr. Prior’s work is of a 
quality to warn off all subsequent essayists in the same field, any more 
than bis Life of Goldsmith had the right, as it certainly has not had the 
power, to quash the labours of Mr. John Forster. 

The ground was quite open, then, to a writer of ability and ambition ; 
and a large enough public has been interested (whether by political 
attraction or repulsion) in ‘ Benjamin Disraeli: a Biography,” and in 
“A History of the Secretaryships of the Earl of Aberdeen and Viscount 
Palmerston,” to ensure a demand for this new, more aspiring, and far 
more elaborate work of the hitherto anonymous author. In his preface, 
Mr. Macknight “ unfeignedly admits many obligations” to all his prede- 
cessors, whose labours he in no degree wishes to depreciate ; but he quite 
safely and justifiably believes it will be candidly allowed, that, “from 
the scope of the design, and the manner in which it has been attempted 
to present in one view the different private and public events which dis- 
tinguished the career of so eminent a speculative philosopher and practi- 
cal politician, there is between this work, and any existing biography of 
Burke, very little in common. 

“In truth, the political life of Burke, as illustrated by the times in 
which he lived, has hitherto not been even faintly sketched. Yet it may 
be said more emphatically of his career than that of any other author or 
politician, that it is impossible to separate the private history and works 
of the man from his times ; for, more than almost any other individual, 
he lived intensely and fervently among the events of his generation. 
With such rare powers for vivifying the past, it was the present as it 
might influence the future, and the past only as it might illuminate the 

resent, that peculiarly occupied his attention. He was no dreamer. 
e was no recluse. Above all, he was no mere man of letters, thinking 
of what was to be written, and not of what was to be done.” For, as 
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Mr. Macknight goes on to remark, “ it was from the active world as it was 
stirring around him, that Burke’s eloquence derived its inspiration and 
his wisdom received its application : hence it is that his times, as they 
influenced him, and as he influenced them, form so important and indis- 
pensable a foreground to any satisfactory delineation of his individual 
character, or any intelligible estimate of his imperishable works. Sepa- 
rately they illustrate one another, though it is only when they are asso- 
ciated together that they form a complete and instructive whole.” 

It was while composing two essays on Burke’s career, which ya 
six or seven years ago in Fraser’s Magazine, that Mr. Macknight was 
first struck with the necessity of subjecting the statesman’s life to a care- 
ful analysis. His rule, he states, has been to accept as far as possible no 
statement at second-hand ; but to inspect documents, to examine dates, 
and by always taking Burke’s own account of facts as the groundwork 
for all deductions, to separate truth from error. His enthusiastic ad- 
miration for his hero will appear, to some critics, to be prejudicial to this 
discriminating or sifting process. Burke’s own account, they will think, 
is too sure to be taken by him, purely and simply, wholly and solely, to 
allow of an impartial separation of truth from error. Certainly, Mr. 
Macknight is none of your nil admirari sort. He profoundly venerates 
the great man whose biography he has undertaken, and he is desirous to 
have that veneration known and read of all men. Nor will his readers be 
few. The subject is one of extreme and varied interest—for the Life and 
Times of Burke imply a large canvas, full of figures, instinct with life and 
action ; and he has so treated his subject as to attract the general public— 
with the animation, the energy, the graphic, narrative, and expository 
skill, which if not always found in, at least combine to make up, a popular 
book. 

The style in which these volumes are written will, perhaps, be thought 
by some, to be the very thing for a biography of Edmund Burke—so 
highly ornate is it, so rhetorical in its amplitude, so highly coloured, 
tropical, metaphorical. For ourselves, we must own that we shall like 
the remaining portion all the better, if composed in a more subdued tone. 
Mr. Macknight knows how to imitate Lord Macaulay’s curt, condensed, 
rapid sentences. But he is apt, possibly for variety’s sake, to indulge, on 
the other hand, in rhetorical flights, and long-drawn-out figures, such as, 
if Macaulay ever at all dealt in such wares, must be referred back to his 
Cantab feats at the Union, not sought for in his History or his Essays. 
We cannot admire—though others will—the lavish display of passages 
like this, descriptive of Irish wretchedness ninety pas since: ** When a 
whole people are driven to utter despair, .. . when they see, wherever 
they turn their hollow eyes, nothing but a low and dreary horizon. of end- 
less misery, from which there is no escape, and when even the heaven 
above them seems overcast by the misty exhalations from the stagnant 
waste in which they are imprisoned by intangible chains forged in the 
fiery furnace of man’s evil passions, is it wonderful that they should, in 
their wild excitement, make frantic attempts to dash out their own brains 
and those of their oppressors?” We could have been glad of a comma 
somewhere in the course of that misty exhalations and stagnant waste 
sentence; but still better would have been a full stop very near the be- 
ginning of it. Of Chatham, and Burke’s antagonism to him, it is said: 
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“ Now the millions were enthusiastically worshipping him again [1765] in 
a spirit of fanatical idolatry; but, unawed by the clouds in which the 
political Jumimary had thought ‘fit to veil his splendour, Burke saw 
all this mysterious magnificence, and could discern some dark 

spots in ‘the very centre of the effulgent holy of holies.” This solar 
—_ occurs again within a page or two, being applied to Burke himself : 
“ Dhe dark might was at last passing away, ‘the clouds of ignorance and 
malice were breaking, and on the horizon were the first faint streaks of a 
dawning glory which was to illuminate the whole world with its resplen- 
dent ‘beams. And Hamilton, asa disagreeable spectre of the darkness, 
vanishes from out of the path of this brilliant genius, as it nobly ascends 
in its ‘beni career, which was like that of the God of day himself, 
the : harbinger of light, gladness, and comfort to the oppressed and 
the suffering among all nations, races, religions, and climes.” We ‘have 
so often met with this trope ‘before, in the sermons of popular Irish 
ow and ‘the :perorations of popular London iJecturers, that we could 
wish it away. Then again we have “‘the eccentric orb of Pitt 
blazing through space, and by his powerful attraction counteracting the 
tendeney of some .of the most honest members of the Cabinet from gravi- 
ing ‘to their legitimate centre”—meaning Lord Rockingham. «Of ‘Lord 

’s sarcastic hypothesis of a possible Prometheus, who should come 

and animate ‘the dry _ of the Rockinghams, our author apostrophi- 
cally says:: “‘ Be of good cheer, my Lord Chief Justice af the Common 
Pleas! Time will indeed show; for a Prometheus”—Burke, of course—- 
‘has actually come down from ‘heaven to give animation and immortality 
to this despised Ministry. ‘That ‘fire is his own genius, lent to him by the 
Great Author of Nature ‘to illuminate for a while ‘that little portion of ‘the 
universe in which he has been born, and will for some years be a denizen. 
The divine flame will then return to the heaven whence it came, ‘but also 
leave round Lord Rockingham .and his Ministry an imperishable lustre.” 
——Why, again, should Mr. Burke’s spectacles be paraphrased as ‘such 
useful optical auxiliaries”? And why does the biographer so affect the 
use of :that obnoxious word, an “ individual,”—employing it, that is to 
say, m no individualising or idiosyncratic sense? The word is a right 
useful word, legitimately used. Jilegitimately abused, it is simply a 
nuisance; belongs to the same shabby-genteel ‘family as a “party.” In 
these pages iit is our grief to be constantly hearing of an “individual” 
where he really is not wanted. When Mr. Madknight says that the 
a party consisted of men who, “ individually,” would have re- 
flected ‘honour on any connexion, we see a grammatical meaning in the 
term: he is then so using as not abusing it. But the case is altered 
when the calls Rockingham “the individual selected to be Prime Mi- 
nister,” and Lord John Cavendish an “ individual” of blunt manners and 
rustic dress, and Burke himself “this remarkable individual,” and Rous- 
seau “another individual,” and Grenville ditto, and Rigby ditto, and 
Horace Walpole ditto,*—and even that mythical being, the Common 
Councillor Whittington of Burke’s jeu c’ esprit, is exalted to the same 
bad eminence, ‘for, we read, “this communication bore the address of 





* Vol. i. pp. 189, 196, 200, 234, 246, 288, 324, 8329, 402. Other instances occur 
atipp. 414, 458, 482; and wol. ii. pp. 317, 450, 478, 479, &c. 
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Cateaton-street, and was signed by an individual of the mame of Whit- 
“eon tallow-chandler and common-council-man. 

we take note (most inoffensively, in ee little blots or 
blemishes like these, it is only because we like the so well, as ‘to 
wish to like it still better. A wish easily to be gratified, if the author but 
think at worth while. Let him so think it—for his own sake, not ours. 

We reserve a notice of Mr. Macknight’s portraiture of Burke himself, 
until the completion of this very interesting Life. This much, however, 
we my observe, and with gratitude, that the biographer protests against 
Lord John Russell's assumption, in claiming for Mr. Fox the undivided 
glory of origimating and ing on the struggle, first for conciliation 
and - for peace with America, for Catholic Emancipation, for 
maintaining the constitutional responsibility of the Government to Par- 
lament, and, in fact, for nearly all the more distinguished social and 

ical ameliorations that began to be agitated in his day. So true it 
is, that that section of the Whig party which, since the death of Burke, 
“has had the greatest influence on public opinion, having received its 
inspiration directly from Holland House, long steadily imbibed and as 
diligently inculcated through the medium of speeches and reviews, all the 
prejudices against Burke that their noble patron, the nephew and the 
pupil of Mr. Fox, undoubtedly entertained.” And thus it has come 
about that the whole spirit of Burke’s life has been misrepresented. 
“His best and most disinterested efforts have been misunderstood or 
disparaged. Praises most justly his due, have been given to others; and 
his services have been quietly passed over without either thanks or 
acknowledgments.” Now it is Mr. Macknight’s belief that the Whig 

y owe more to Burke than to any other man who ever enlisted him- 
self an their ranks; in that belief he writes; and if his readers fail to be- 
come fellow-believers with him, not 42s will be the fault. 

Deferring, then, a consideration of Burke’s personal career to a more 
convenient season, let us glance at one or two of those portrait-bits or 
ceharacter-sketches with which, happily, these volumes abound, and which 
form, perhaps, their most attractive feature. We must not pause at the 
too-fascinating Margaret Woffington, whose name was once scanda- 
lously coupled with that of Edmund himself, and to the ‘seductive 
lustre” of whose talents, beauty, accomplishments, and impulsive gene- 
rosity, our author pays gallant homage, while lamenting the shadow of 
her vices which darkened that lustre, and withered her fame in its first 
freshness. Nor need we select political celebrities of the first or second 
class :—Chatham, heartily disliked by Burke’s biographer for Burke’s 
own reasons and on Burke's account; or George Grenville, lugubrious 
and long-winded, the bore of the House and the bugbear of the King; 
or Shelburne, or Grafton, or Lord North, or any other prime minister, 
or principal secretary of state. Rather let us fix on one who is now-a- 
days, to the “mass of readers,” a name, and nothing more: a nominis 
umbra, still retaining a sort of “nominal” value. If Single-speech 
Hamilton, under whose auspices Burke entered public life, és still a eele- 
brated name, it is for his single speech, and nothing more. Being so 
little known, then, it was well-judged in Mr. Macknight to devote a few 
pages towards a better acquaintance with him. The single speech of 
which we have heard so much, by a then promising politician of whom 
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we know so little, was delivered in the November of 1755, in the great 
debate on the Address, when, in the biographer’s words, after so many 
tranquil years of Parliamentary lassitude, the standard of opposition was 
ised by Pitt against the coalition of Fox and Newcastle. The discus- 
sion, we are told, lasted from three in the afternoon until five o’clock the 
next morning. Nearly every member who had any pretensions to 
k his part in this war of words. There were displayed the 
pathetic lamentation of Grenville, the pedantic diffuseness of Lyttelton, 
the bold argumentation of Nugent, the pointed brevity of Legge, the 
studied wit of Dodington, the affected roughness of Dashwood, the de- 
fensive subtlety of ae the weighty logic of Fox, the overpower- 
ing eloquence of Pitt. From among many speeches of great merit, 
two—Mr. Macknight goes on to say—stood out from the rest in un- 
rivalled excellence. One of them was that of Pitt, who on this night 
seemed to ass himself in richness, sublimity, and variety; the other 
was the maiden speech of the young member whose voice was then 
heard for the first time; and, though he sat in Parliament for almost a 
generation after this memorable night, for the last time, with perhaps 
but one exception, in the British House of Commons. That this effu- 
sion deserved all the praise it received, there can be no doubt. Members 
cheered the new speaker, whose appearance was pleasing, his voice im- 
ste his manner spirited, his speech full of argumentative antithesis, 
is occasional discursions out of the track of his oration, in reply to his 
opponents, lively and easy.* From that hour the highest hopes were 
entertained of him, and which nothing but some singular deficiencies, 
not so much in his intellect as in his heart, could have disappointed. 
“He was the son of the first Scottish lawyer who pleaded at the 
English bar. Before the session of Parliament in which he distin- 
guished himself so highly by that one speech, he had long been anxiously 
considering to which of the statesmen of the day he should become 
attached. At last he fixed his eyes on Fox. His choice was charac- 
teristic; the motives of it characteristic; the method he took of intro- 
ducing himself to the Minister’s notice, exquisitely characteristic. He 
macle no profession of public principle. It was not because he thought 
Henry Fox better able to govern England than his proud and aspiring 
antagonist, that William Gerard Hamilton determined to put his trust in 
the man to whom the Duke of Newcastle was at last consenting to grant 
some little share of power, in order that the House of Commons might 
be efficiently led. Such a motive would have been entirely beyond this 
young man’s comprehension. He went straight to Fox, and told him 
frankly, that as he saw who would be the most considerable man in the 
kingdom, his talents were at Mr. Fox’s service. He was not, he said, 
in ahurry. Without disclaiming ambition, as his fortune was ample, he 
could afford to wait.t The disciple of Walpole could appreciate the 
value of such an acquisition, made in such a manner ; and very shortly 
after the delivery of his famous speech, Hamilton’s patient ambition was 
somewhat early gratified by a seat at the Board of Trade. 
“He spoke again, but he did not meet with so much applause as at 





* Walpole’s Collected Letters, vol. iii. p. 171. 
T Walpole’s George IL., vol. ii. p. 44. 
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first. The terrors of failure beset him; he might lose his oratorical 
reputation. He took the extraordinary method to preserve it, of never 
again opening his mouth in the English Parliament.* Some day, as 
session after session slipped by, he thought of making a great effort which 
would throw all other speeches into the shade; session after session 
passed on, but the great day never came.” 

In effect, therefore, Hamilton’s maiden speech lived to be an old maid, 
and died in still single blessedness. But though he was silent where he 
was expected to be loquacious, his fortune advanced. For years, says 
Mr. Macknight, it seemed that he might live on the celebrity he had 
acquired. His mind was highly cultivated; his taste only too fastidious. 
So careful was he in the choice of his diction, that if on consideration he 
thought a single expression in an ordinary note might be improved, he 
would recal his servant, and deliberately rewrite the whole composition. 
Positive convictions he had none. On politics he had scarcely an opinion. 
That which he stated in his Parliamentary Logic seems to have consti- 
tuted his whole political creed; he tells the young aspirant to Parlia- 
mentary renown, that so much was to be said both for and against any 
measure, it was impossible to declare beforehand what was good or what 
was evil, and that it was only when a choice had been made, it should be 
acquiesced in and defended. On this principle of negation, this base 
scepticism of a narrow mind and of a cold heart, he systematically acted 
throughout a long life. So far from speaking in the House of Commons, 
for many years, when the greatest constitutional principles were at stake, 
he refrained even from expressing in private, to his most intimate ac- 
quaintances, any opinion which might commit him to either one side or 
the other.t He had many admirers and flatterers, to some of whom he 

ve much; but he never had, as he never deserved to have, a friend; 
nor did he ever know what true friendship was. To those who in any 
way depended on him, if they showed the slightest manliness and dignity, 
he would be tyrannical and insolent; to those who had no occasion for 
his good offices, and who ventured even to treat him ill, he would be 
humble and respectful. In person he was tall; his countenance was even 
handsome ; there was an air of aristocratic grace and lofty superiority in 
all he said and did; he was sarcastic; he was clever; he was remarkably 
intelligent ; he wrote well; he talked well; he did his best in all societies 
to be prepossessing and fascinating; but, in spite of himself, his presence 
chilled ; and an acute observer could not but see that, notwithstanding 
all his endeavours to please, and all his varied accomplishments, William 
Gerard Hamilton was one of the meanest, most selfish, timid, crafty, and 
deceitful of human beings.t 

Such is the portrait presented to us of the man with whom Edmund 
Burke became connected in 1759, through the introduction of Lord 
Charlmont. At first they seem to have got on together very smoothly. 
“ They talked and wrote together. Hamilton had a country residence, 





* In the Irish, however, he played the orator bravely—nay, has the credit of 
having originated modern Irish oratory—Henry Flood being first fired to emyla- 
tion by listening to owr so-called Single Speech. 

+ Preface to Parliamentary Logic, by Malone. 

t Burke’s Works and Correspondence, vol. i. p. 34. Madame d’Arblay’s 
Diary. 
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in whieh as much of his time as could be spared from public business was 
not unpleasantly spent. His official duties at the Board of Trade were 
not very heavy; and he was not a man to do more than for what he was 
paid in sterling coin of the realm. What could be more de- 

i to walk among Hamilton’s trees and flowers at Hampton 
Court, drink tea with him in his treillage-arbour, and eonverse with him 
and other fashionable notabilities about the authors, actors, and statesmen 
of past times?” In 1761, Hamilton went over to Ireland as Chief 
Secretary, and Burke accompanied him. It took from three to four 
for them to find each other out, and separate for ever. Hamilton 
wanted to bind over his adjutant to an exclusive personal service—a 
degrading proposal, to which the private secretary would not agree. 
“ Some stormy interviews suceeeded, in which Hamilton reminded Burke 
of the pension he had procured for him, taxed him with ingratitude, and 
accused him of deserting his friend on account of his want of success in 
— Burke warmly denied these imputations. Hamilton was imso- 

t and imperious. They ceased to see each other. When Burke 
called at Hamilton’s door he was not admitted; and to his earnest 
entreaties for another meeting, Hamilton, repeating with acrimonious 
politeness his insulting accusations, declined all conversation and corre- 

ondence.” Subsequently the ex-Minister “ attempted to blacken the 
y sare of the man whom he could not enslave. After showing himself 
a mean persecutor, he became a vile calumniator.” Mr. Mackmight 
warmly defends his hero from the slanders he attributes to Hamilton’s 
malignant ingenuity, and triumphantly contrasts the after-careers of the 
two men—elosing with a picture of their common old age, when 
Hamilton, neglected and forgotten, made humble advances towards a re- 
conciliation, and had to suffer the “ bitterest of all mortifications, that of 
having his overtures to the great political philosopher whom he had so 
deeply wronged, politely rejected, and internally despised.” 
Another familiar name in Burke’s history is that of Mr. Rigby. Here 
in, however, as in Gerard Hamilton’s case, it is the name alone with 
which general readers are familiar. Mr. Rigby would hardly have sate 
voluntarily for his portrait to Mr. Macknight. A portrait-painter so 
enamoured of every trait in the countenance of Edmund Burke, is none 
too likely to flatter one who was the plague of Burke’s life—one whose 
assigned and accepted post it was to worry Burke on all occasions, to snap 
at his heels, fly in his face, and adopt the entire gamut of savage canime 
tactics, from the coarse tenacity of the bull-dog’s bite to the mongrel eur’s 
yelp and snarl. Rigby, as Mr. Macknight portrays him, was one who, 
aving been long versed in the evil arts of politicians, was troubled with 
neither remorse nor fear, who, in the corruption and wickedness of his 
time stood forth pre-eminent, and whose name has passed into a proverb 
of — infamy. 

t was in 1769 that Richard Rigby was “‘ put up”’ to bully and, if pos- 
sible, put down, the now troublesome, and not-to-be-put-down Member 
for Wendover. He had now for part. of a year been Paymaster of the 
Forces. He liked the Paymastership very well indeed, and had no notion 
of parting with it until absolutely ne Wy “ He had plenty of money, 
and little to do; all the emoluments of a great office, and very few minis- 
terial responsibilities. He affected a kind of independent position, as- 
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sumed a patronising air towards the Cabinet, but was always at handin an 
, with his ready tongue and unabashed forehead, to render his 
i . effectual assistance. Wishing to be t ta manly, jovial 
fellow, he overdid his part: what he thought frankness, was, im truth, 
insolence ; and what he considered 2 mere disdain of hypocrisy, was really 
shameless vice. He generally came down to the House in full dress, and 
the purple colour of his coat corresponded with that of his face, which, by 
his habitual indulgence in Burgundy, had aequired a complexion that, in 
any other man, might have been mistaken for a constant blush, and was 
about the only indication of modesty that his features ever gave.” Yet it 
is on record, as the testimony of an eye-witness, not in the least disposed 
to imagine such a thing in Richard Rigby’s case, that the Paymaster of 
the Forces did once blush, did once colour up to the eyes, throughout a 
surface of cheek sufficiently rubicund. before, to the astonishment of the 
assembled Commons, and the triumph of Colonel Barré, by whom this 
unique and historical blush was called into too-transient existence. Wal- 
pole is the authority for Rigby’s solitary feat. It is an exemplification 
not so much of 
Subest roseo lenis in ore rubor 


(which is too rose-coloured and lenient by far), as of 
Sanguineus late*rubor inficit ora. 


And this is how it came about. In the exciting debate on the motion 
to extend the privilege of Parliament to seditious libel, Burke 

the Grafton Ministry with vindictively persecuting a libeller of the 
Home Secretary, while they allowed libels on the Revolution to be 
circulated with impunity. Some of these libels he pulled out of his 
pocket : he was fond of carrying to the House in his pocket what made 
a point in his speech—whether a libel on the Revolution settlement, or a 
specimen dagger from Birmingham direct. Mr. Rigby was contemptu- 
ous upon Burke’s accusation. Colonel Barré was severe on Rigby’s con- 
tempt. Had it come to this, asked the loud-voiced Colonel, who was 
quite able and willing to give Rigby roar for roar—had it come to this, 
that a Minister of the House of Hanover now openly showed his contempt 
for the Revolution from which that dynasty inherited the throne? Now it 
was Rigby’s habit, craftily adopted, and systematically kept up, to sit and 
speak on the Opposition side of the House, although himself a placeman 
—that he might. appear an independent Member, and thus secure extra 
regard for his harangues in support of Ministers. So, when Barré alluded 
to him as a Minister, Rigby was on his feet in an instant, and intimated, 
the Paymastership notwithstanding, that the Colonel was quite out of his 
reckoning. The interruption only inereased Barré’s th senator se¥ 
have not done with it yet,” he shouted. ‘Such language in a Minister 
is a greater libel, and more deserving of prosecution, than dny other what- 
ever. Is he nota Minister? He has a bed all to himself, and in which 
he can turn very comfortably. He is a jolly, eating, drinking, useful 
member of the Administration, and makes his friends welcome, I would 
not, however, have his principles to lie in his bed.”* Then it was that 
Mr. Rigby coloured. But to Mr. Macknight the supposition of its being 





* Cavendish, vol. i. p. 126. 
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a blush from a sense of shame appears so monstrous, that he cannot bring 
himself to believe any such thing: if the blush did occur, he concludes 
that Richard could not have beer. exactly himself that evening, and 
had imbibed more Burgundy than his complexion, florid as it was, or 
his nerves, tough as they were, quite knew what to do with. | 
Rigby’s style of speaking was bold, unscrupulous, dashing, defiant. 
He did not pick his way, or mince his words. There was something 
that told in the sheer audacity of the man, in his flinging out what- 
ever came uppermost. Thus far he resembled the impracticable Roman 
soldier— 
ill school’d 
In boulted language ; meal and bran together 
He throws without distinction.* 


The most unpopular and the most unjustifiable of measures, says our bio- 
grapher, were sure to be those which he would most earnestly support. 
‘“‘ His speeches were never studied. He uttered the coarsest sentiments in 
the plainest words. He became by this means the terror of gentle and 
= natures, whose feelings he outraged, and whose resentment he 
defied.”’ 

We are further assured that he was a practical sceptic in the existence 
of political virtue; that it was his habit never to attribute any action to 
a good motive, or give any one credit for patriotism or disinterestedness. 
as He laughed scornfully at all professions of public spirit, and all aspira- 
tions for the good of mankind. He despised the people, he despised 
everybody, while there was, in fact, no human being so despicable as 
himself. The Pay Office was now the rallying-point of what had lately 
been the Bedford connexion ; and after the House had broken up, and 
after Burke had retired, worried and anxious, to his quiet home, all who 
loved good viands and good wine in the higher ministerial circle, would 
assemble, and pour out midnight libations to the jolly god, who was the 
only deity Rigby and his companions ever worshipped. What though 
the country, by the maladministration of these men, was on the brink of 
ruin? What though civil war was impending, and the empire on the 
point of dismemberment? They thought little of the responsibilities of 
government, and cared nothing about the future, while the champagne 
corks were popping, and the stream of claret and Burgundy appeared 
perpetual.”t It was by his alliance with men of this‘stamp—with the 
Rigbys, Gowers, Sandwiches, and Weymouths—that John, fourth Duke 
of Bedford, so irreparably damaged his reputation, political if not personal, 
and won the bad eminence of leading the “most disreputable band of 
politicians ever known”—composed of nothing better, as the present 
biographer rates them, than a set of rapacious and drunken profligates, 
without a principle, without a scruple, without delicacy, without shame. 
Even in Earl Stanhope’s History of England, the Duke of Bedford has 
suffered on his followers’ account. Few public men had ever better reason 
to exclaim, Save me from my friends! There was a party then known 
as the King’s Friends, concerning whom his Majesty too might have put 
wp the same prayer, had he but known the cost of such a friendship as 

eirs. 


* Coriolanus, Act III., Sc. 1. 
t Wraxall’s Historical Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 219.—Macknight, i. 329 sqq. 
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A VISIT TO ICELAND IN THE SUMMER OF 1857. 


BY J. WILLIAM BUSHBY. 


Part II. 


TuHE valley at which we had arrived was beautifully green and fertile- 
looking. The guide told us that it was a hundred miles in extent, and 
reached to the Atlantic: it is surrounded by high mountains—Mount 
Hekla, the beautiful Tindfjalla Jokul, or glacier, with its many isolated 
summits, and the Eyjafjalla Jokul, 5432 feet above the level of the sea, 
and through it wind the Hvita, White river; the Laxa, Salmon river ; 
the Thjorsa, Bull river; the Alftafljot, Swan river; and Bruara, Bridge 
river. The Alftafijot and the Bruara fall into the Hvité. We crossed 
the Bruara, where there is a lovely cascade; the rocks are split asunder, 
and the rent extends about a hundred yards up the river, which leaps 
down over rocks that form a kind of flight of steps (for the bed of the 
river, which is composed of lava, falls very rapidly from the mountain 
close at hand), until it comes to the end of the rent, where it pours down 
from both sides. The rent increases in size as far as the place where 
the plank bridge is thrown across. This pathway is laid across the cas- 
cade in the middle of the river, each end resting on rocks, which are 
covered by the rushing water, as, indeed, is the bridge itself. It would 
be very difficult to describe this waterfall, which is the most beautiful I 
have ever beheld, and I have seen the Falls of Niagara, and all the most 
celebrated waterfalls of America, as well as most of those that are ad- 
mired in Europe, but none of them are equal in beauty to this Iceland 
fall; it is, in fact, perfectly unique. To reach the frail bridge spanning 
this lovely cascade, one has to wade through about twenty-five yards of 
rushing water, and there is the same distance of a similar aquatic prome- 
nade tothe bank on the other side. The cascade is in the very centre of 
the river, and the bridge, which others have described as possessing such 
terrors, is six feet wide, and sixteen or eighteen feet across. Our coo 
showed no symptoms of fear whatsoever, and we were so absorbed in 
admiration of the singular beauty of the scene, that we did not think of 
danger. Madame Pfeiffer gives a terrible description of this cascade, 
though her description is certainly the best I have read of it. It is said 
that the fall under the bridge is forty or fifty feet in depth, but it did 
not look so much to my eye. The water, after closing in, and fallin 
under the bridge in a foaming cascade, again spreads itself, and leaps 
headlong over another succession of steps formed by the falling bed of 
the river, to a distance of some seventy or eighty pry. where two large 
rocks jut out from each bank, and form a kind of gateway, through 
which the river pursues its bounding course. From the top of one of 
the rocks I took a hurried sketch. 

After leaving the Bruara our route lay through a flat tract of land, 
alternately swampy, green meadow, and lava fields ; we passed several 
small lakes where there were some wild ducks. We crossed a eo 
ridge of lava, and after passing the Bjarnarfell mountain, our goal, the 
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Great Geysir* was before us. Almost simultaneously we shouted, 
“There they are—there are the Geysirs in the distance!” We per- 
ceived the smoke rising from the ground beyond a hill which partially 
obscured them from our view. The whip was applied to our weary ponies, 
and with many an “ Augh”—the shout of the Icelander to his horse to 
him on—we pressed forward. The doctor got rather a laughable 
capsize : while we were in full cry, his foot caught a treacherous stump, 
and his pony left him on the ground. The roads in most places, es- 
ially in meadow land, are nothing but ruts, two or three feet deep, 
and not more than from two to four feet in width ; sometimes they are 
narrower, and often zigzag, or winding. As the ponies are small, it 
is awkward for a man to ride and keep his toes clear of the sides of these 
ruts; a person with long legs will infallibly get many thumps, and-often 
be nearly jerked out of the saddle by his toes coming in contact with a 
projecting piece of turf, or a half-concealed stump of the dwarf species of 
thorn which grows on the way from Thingvalla to the Geysirs. We 
adopted the plan of the foremost rider—for all the horses go in Indian 
file—giving notice when approaching these rut-perils, and the signal 
“Toes !” passed from man to man, warning us of danger, and prevent- 
ing many an unpleasant thump, if not overthrow, to some of us. 

We passed through a little farm, with its green enclosures, and at last 
the Geysirs stood full in our view. I confess that my first impression 
was that of great disappointment. We rode over a small rivulet of warm 
water coming from the Great Geysir, and passing the Strokr, or Small 
Geysir, we came in front of the Great Geysir, which, when we arrived, 
was quite torpid. All around, steam and smoke issued from numerous 
holes and crevices in the clay-looking ground. 

We had left Thingvalla at eleven o’clock, and hhad not reached the 

irs till nine o’clock in the evening. We were all very hungry, and, 

ing the examination of the wonders around us until we had satis- 

fied the cravings of our appetite, we set to work to pitch our tent, and 
our dinner. Mr. W. and myself undertook the tent, and hard 

work we had to settle it in the place we wished it to be. We deter- 
mined to fix it so as to avail ourselves of a trench which a French count 
had dug round his tent when there, and which remained intact. It was 
fortunate we did so, for we had a very wet night. E. and the doctor 
took upon themselves to prepare the dinner, so they set to work and 
picked and cleaned a duck, a couple of plover, and a curlew, part of E.’s 
shooting on the way. My penknife was put in requisition for the culi- 
nary performance. At last the tent was pegged down, and the birds 
plucked, when our traps were removed out of the drizzling rain, and 
the birds, with a string run through them, were let down into one of the 
boiling springs to be cooked. We got water from the Geysir, and 
boiled some coffee over another bubbling hot spring, while Clarke, who 
had borrowed some sort of kettle or pot from the neighbouring farm- 
house, got ready some preserved soup, which we had brought with us, 
by means of another of the hot springs. There was no fire used in pre- 





* Geysir is the common Icelandic name for a fountain that throws up jets of 
warm water, The word is derived either from Géysa, to burst forth, or from 
Giosa, to bubble up.—Scuytue’s Hekla, og dens Sidste Udbrud. 
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we our dinner, and we made a hearty meal, though I cannot say that 
led is to be preferred to roasted game. 

Our tent was set up on a patch of green sward about fifty yards from 
the crater of the Great Geysir, the Little Geysir, or Strokr, Going some 
seventy yards in its rear. All around up numerous hot springs, 
and in many places the soft clay spluttered and bubbled up from rents 
and holes in the ground. On one side of us rose a ridge of clay hills, 
and on the other, beyond a short distance of ground covered with crust 
from the overflowing of the Geysirs, extended a wide plain, with a fresh- 
water river running through it some three handred yards from the Gey- 
sirs. It was twelve o'clock before our dinner was over—we should rather 
have called it supper—and after taking a hurried view of the spri 
around, our party prepared for sleep. It was arranged that we should 
keep watch alternately during the night, so as not to lose any eruption 
which might take place. The first watch, from twelve to two o'clock, 
was assigned to me, Mr. W. was to take from two to four, the doctor 
from four to six, and our commander was to succeed him. They all 
turned in forthwith, and I was left alone. I walked to the Great Geysir, 
and looked wonderingly on its bubbling surface: it gave several grumbles, 
and several times overflowed during my watch ; a small spurting clay 
spring kept up all the time a hollow rumbling, with vied angry loud 
explosions. The weather was damp and cold, and a drizzling rain was 
falling silently around, as I paced backwards and forwards, anxious to be 
on the alert to awaken my comrades at the first warning. 

It was inexpressibly solemn that midnight watch. I was in a distant, 
unknown land, away from life and civilisation—amidst the eternal silence 
and solitude of nature, yet close to one of its speaking phenomena. [| 
felt how paltry are the pursuits of society, the interests and worries of 
every-day life. I was brought nearer, as it were, to the great Creator 
in his wonderful works ; I felt as if in an intermediate world, somewhere 
between the bustle of life and the hushed peace of the grave ; I gazed at 
the strange scene around, at the grey skies above me; I was alone with 
Omnipotence! Sublime, solemn thought! But all that is mundane 
must return to dittleness. In the midst of my grave and somewhat 
melancholy musings, I was recalled to present matters by hearing sud- 
denly a noise like distant thunder—so, it is said, the Great Geysir an- 
nounces his eruptions. I started, and sprang to the door of the tent, 
but stopped and laughed aloud, for it was a false alarm ; the Geysir was 
still tranquil, and the sound I had heard was a prolonged snore given in 
concert by the doctor and Clarke! I found Clarke with his head in a 
very extraordinary position, so I raised his caput, and put a stone under 
it for a pillow. This attention to his comfort did not awaken him ; in 
fact, they were all sleeping so profoundly in the tent, that I had not the 
heart to call poor W., who was to keep the next watch. The rain was 
now falling heavily, therefore I sat within the tent, peeping through the 
canvas door, but Geysir did not deign to honour me by spouting during 
my watch. At three o’clock W. awoke, and insisted on mounting 
guard, though I was perfectly willing to have performed his duty as well 
as my own. About seven o'clock in the morning, during E.’s watch, the 
Geysir gave some warning, working violently, and making a noise like 
the distant firing of cannon—at least it was thus described by our 
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watchman. The shout of ‘‘Come out, you fellows, it spouts!” made us 
all spring to our feet and rush out, very lightly clothed, and some of us 
with bare feet. 

E. and the doctor reached the windward side of the Geysir just in time 
to see, in its full splendour, a most magnificent eruption. W. and I did 
not get to windward—I being prevented from running by my foot, 
which was extremely painful—but we saw what amply repaid us for our 
7 from Reykjavik. The boiling water shot up to a height of at 

east sixty feet, in numerous jets, one after the other, in quick succession 

for about five minutes, when the basin emptied itself, and left the outer 
basin empty, and also the pipe, or crater, free, the water having receded 
down the Geysir’s throat some eight feet. We were soon enabled to 
Mane the crater, and look down its wonderful cavity. The water 
which, as above-mentioned, had expended itself, now bubbled and boiled 
furiously, about eight feet down the pipe, through which the water is 
forced from below—by what action, or how, who can say ? When the 
Geysir was in eruption, W. and I were completely enveloped in its 
shower of steam, above which we saw the jets of water thrown high in 
the air. The steam or spray was warm, but did not burn us. 

The temperature of the water in the Geysir and Strokr at different 
depths was ascertained with the use of the proper apparatus by a scientific 
Danish traveller, Herr J. C. Schythe, and, as the result of his experiments, 
he gives— 


In the Great Geysir : 
At a depth of 60 feet, a temperature of 112°—115° 
At he 30 feet, - 100° 

And in the Strokr : 
At a depth of 30 feet, a temperature of 102°—103° 


Might not these boiling springs, if water were not in the way, be but 
voleanoes? Iceland would seem to be the earth’s great vent for its 
superfluous volcanic matter—for its whole face is a mass of lava, showing 
volcanoes in every part; and terrible must have been the several eruptions, 
thus to cover with their iron-like saliva the Jength and breadth of this 
mighty island. Perhaps it is for this reason that it was placed by the 
all-wise Creator apart, alone, as it were, in the wide Atlantic. We con- 
gratulated ourselves on having seen so fine an eruption the first morning 
we passed near the Geysir; for many have had to stay several ov along- 
side of his boiling majesty before he roused himself, and gratified them 
by exhibiting his powers. 

In the morning the guides came to us somewhat late, having overslept 
themselves. They brought with them a peasant from a neighbouring 
farm, who supplied us with milk for breakfast; he also brought a spade, 
to dig up turf, for the Little Geysir, or Strokr, can be irritated into an 
eruption by throwing into it pieces of turf. 

We performed our ablutions by the side of the Great Geysir’s basin, 
from which we could bale out, into any of the numerous little cavities 
around its side, delicious warm water. Our rude toilets accomplished, 
and breakfast over, we gathered round the Strokr, which had had his 
dose of turf, and was angrily threatening to spout. We stood close to 
his brink, an wa tched the water boiling and rising. ‘ Now!” was the 
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word given, and we all ran back a little way, when up the Strokr threw 
its disturbed water in beautiful jets, sixty or seventy feet high, the water 
dark and dirty from the turf which had been thrown in. The turf was 
ejected, and cast to some distance, completely boiled. The Strokr threw 
its water to a greater distance than the Great Geysir, at least so it 
seemed to me. One of our party had put a Chobham shirt, which had 
got stained with oil, down the Strokr, and Strokr boiled it well, and re- 
turned it in one of its, eruptions. We saw several eruptions from the 
Strokr. We asked our head guide, Mr. Geir Zoega, who speaks a little 
English, which he taught himself, why he could not throw turf into the 
Great Geysir, and make him spout too. ‘ No,” said he, “he not like 
Little Geysir ; he will not eruption but when it chooses to please himself.” 

It rained all day, and we had a very uncomfortable time of it, and at 
night we had to retire to rest in wet habiliments, which was anything 
but pleasant, though we divested ourselves as far as we could of our 
soaking garments. A funny picture we would have made in our tent. 
The captain retired to roost in his drawers and a pair of purser’s stockin 
hauled over them. The doctor drew on a Jersey, the only thing dry “ 
had, and we laughed heartily to see him, when he stood up, his legs 
thrust through the arms, and very baggy sternways. However, we 
rolled ourselves up in our cloaks and tried to sleep, but the wind rose 
almost to a gale, and threatened to overthrow our tent, while the rain 
fell heavily, penetrating our temporary shelter in many places. About 
twelve o’clock we thought the tent poles had given way, and that the 
tent would be blown over; there was a call for volunteers to go out and 
tighten the pins. The doctor and I sacrificed ourselves pro bono publico, 
and issued forth with our mallets. The rain beat and the wind howled, 
and right glad we were to creep in again, after having performed our 
duty. “Oh!” cried the doctor, “I wish we could reckon this night 
among the past!” 

The next morning I got a dreadful fright. E. had gone with his 
towels, brushes, &c., towards the Geysir, W. and I remaining in the tent. 
We heard him cry out, and thought it was a shriek of agony, and cry 
for help; almost at the same moment Clarke shouted something, and my 
fancy gave the words, “Oh! the captain!” to his exclamation. My 
heart, for a moment, seemed to stop beating. I thought E. had ven- 
tured too near one of the boiling springs, and had sunk therein. Another 
shout, however, from E., and the noise of the Strokr in eruption, dispelled 
our awful fears, and we hurried out to see a splendid eruption of the Little 
Geysir. 

After having breakfasted, packed up, and paid about the amount of 
nine shillings for the grazing of our horses and three or four pails 
of milk, we traversed the same road back to Thingvalla. At Lugarvats 
we stopped to pay the farmer for some milk we had had on our ——- 
journey, and the doctor and I, on pretence of getting a light for his pipe, 
went to the homestead, and obtained a view of its interior. There was 
but one small room with a board floor ; in a corner of this room stood a 
bedstead, with a heap of dirty clothes huddled on it. That and a bench 
comprised all the furniture, and by way of ornament were one or two 
cormmon halfpenny pictures of soldiers, such as children buy, nailed to the 
wall. The other compartments appeared dark and dismal, the bare 
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ground underfoot, and a low turf-covered roof above. We were obliged 
to stoop in going into and out of the floored chamber, and the smell of 
smoke and dried fish was abuminable. The dwellings of the lower orders 
are miserable hovels, and are extremely filthy. The lower class of 
Icelanders are also very dirty in their persons. The farm-houses look 
pretty at a distance, in summer time, being covered with green turf, 
and surrounded by green enclosures ; but they are miserable habitations 
inside, except, perhaps, those of the wealthiest class. 

We arrived at Thingvalla at six o'clock, and were kindly greeted by 
the civil clergyman, Mr. Bech. The pitching of our tent, and the pre- 
paring and eating our dinner—soup and boiled ducks, which E. had shot 
on the way—occupied the whole evening ; and all being somewhat tired, 
my three friends speedily turned in. But a cavalcade having just ridden 
up ‘to the clergyman’s house, my curiosity was aroused to have a peep of 
the travellers, who, as I thought, would doubtless seek the shelter of the 
church for the mght ; so I remained up. The new comers were an old 
farmer, as drunk as a fiddler—to use an expression not familiar to ears 
polite—a good-looking man of about thirty-five years of age, who, I was 
afterwards told, was a member of the Church, and a clever person, sensible 
in conversation when not under the influence of the jolly god, and a 
rather good-looking girl, apparently about one or two-and-twenty, the 
ald man’s daughter. The pastor saluted me in Latin, and with “Good 
morning, Britannia !’’ Be it said that it was twelve o'clock at night. 
On dismounting from his pony, he reeled to the wall, within which was 
the church, we close to which our tent was pitched. It was raining— 
that is de rigueur here, and one becomes accustomed to it—but clear as 
day. I shook hands with the old drunken father, his priestly companion, 
and the pretty girl, and in wonderfully fluent Danish for me pressed 
them to take up their quarters in the church, assuring them that we 
should all sleep in the tent. Clarke was at that moment fast asleep in 
the church. I thought it was not safe for the old man to go any farther, 
and ‘that the churchman had better have a little more liquor put in him, 
and be quietly settled for the night. The old man was very affectionate, 
patting me all over when I put him on his legs, but he was so much in- 
toxicated that he could not stand, and repeatedly tumbled down. I 
roused up Clarke, who took a world of shaking, and desired him to give 
mea bottle of brandy. He indicated to me a particular bottle, among 
several that were out on one of the church seats, and, turning over, was 
fast asleep again in a moment ; I could not find a corkscrew, so I knocked 
the neck off the bottle, and took a sip before giving it to my Icelandic 
friends. Heavens! what had I done! In consequence of that sleepy- 
headed fellow Clarke’s mistake, I had actually knocked the neck off 
one of our precious bottles of Geysir water, and half of it was spilled on 
the ground! I deposited the remains of the much-prized Geysir water 
as safely as I could in acorner of the church, and searched for something 
more potent, but I could only find ale. However, I hoped with this to 
finish the reverend gentleman, as the young lady was very anxious to re- 
main. We perched ourselves on the wall, and, joined by the Thingvalla 
clergyman in his slippers and without a hat, we drank skaals—healths— 
to Britannia, Icelandia, Queen Victoria, Almannagia, our own healths, 
and everybody else’s health; at length we came down, and, joining 
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hands, we danced a lively measure round and round to the music of the 
old man’s frantic shouts, until he fell at full length upon the green sward. 
Mr. Bech then went to rest, leaving his jolly brother padre still drinking 
Britannia’s skaal. When the beer was finished his reverence insisted on 
their i on their journey, and carried off the reluctant damsel, 
alt her father, not being able to keep his equilibrium on horseback, 
was left behind. It was half-past two o’clock before I retired to the tent, 
and having been out in the rain almost all the time, I had the pleasure 
of sleeping in wet clothes as a reward for doing the honors of Thingvalla. 
But I must not forget to mention that, according to the custom of Ice- 
land, the damsel, whose Christian name was Aldis, on taking farewell, 
gave me a most affectionate salute. There was nothing, however, to be 
proud of in this, for everybody kisses everybody here. 

This wet night was succeeded by an equally wet morning ; there seems 
to be nothing but rain here, and the weather was cold, though it was the 
19th of June. I was well abused for having made so much noise the 
previous night, and for having forgotten to close the tent door, but my 
comrades became more lenient and good-natured when they ascertained 
that I had been out in the rain studying the manners and customs of the 
country. W. even remonstrated with me for not having called him to 

ke in the jollification, but he is a good-looking fellow, and I knew 
. Icelandic girls have eyes like their southern sisters. 

We took leave of Thingvalla and good Mr. Bech, who appeared quite 
satisfied with the remuneration we offered him for the feeding of our 
horses, for milk, lambs, and the use of his kitchen ; indeed, he said that 
it was “For meget”——too much. Yet we heard afterwards at Reykjavik 
that he was considered very avaricious, and the same character of him is 
recorded by the historiographer of Prince Napoleon's * Voyage dans les 
Mers du Nord, a bord la Corvette La Reine Hortense.” 

After having taken a day’s rest at Reykjavik, and having paid visits to 
Count Trampe, Mr. Thomsen, the rector, Mr. Randrupp, and Dr. Hjal- 
telin, we rowed to the island of Vidde, to see the eider-ducks, which we 
heard were there in great numbers. The proprietor received us very 
politely, and showed us about his island. We saw theeider-ducks sitting 
on their nests, and so tame at this time that they allowed us to touch 
them and move them from their eggs. The owner of this and the ad- 
jacent island told us that a great many birds had been killed by the ex- 
treme cold in March, and that he me expected 100 lbs. of eider-down 
this year, while he had 150 Ibs. last year. We bought 10 lbs. of the 
down from him at 5 rix dollars—11s. 3d. 

The ducks have their first eggs taken from them and the down, when 
they lay again and again, and they pick from themselves wherewith to 
feather their nests. I was told an eider-duck would give half a pound 
of down. The eggs, which are of a light green colour, are not bad eat- 
ing; they are large, like a turkey’s egg, but not so delicate in flavour. 
Some wild ducks—not eider—that E. shot on the way to the Geysirs had 
a beautiful soft down underneath, on their breasts ; i thought it scarcely 
inferior to the real eider-down. The wild bird which is considered next 
in value to the eider-duck is called Sdépapegii, literally “sea-parrot.” I 
believe the puffin is its English name. It chooses for its nest the tops of 
high rocks, and bores with its strong, broad beak a slanting hole about a 
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quarter of an ell in diameter, and from one to one and a half deep; 
in this it deposits its eggs. It is not difficult to take. At the time of 
hatching, the bird-catcher, with his hand, or with a little stick furnished 
with a hook at one end, pulls out the bird and then twists its neck. Vast 
numbers of these birds are found in the Westmann Islands, and a skilful 
bird-catcher can kill from four hundred to six hundred of them there in 
the course of a day. The immense quantity of down that is exported 
may be imagined when it is said that in these islands alone two hundred 
thousand of these “ sea-parrots ” are killed annually. But seeking farther, 
sea-fowl is the bird-catcher’s most dangerous avocation. LEncircled by a 
rope, which is fastened at the top of a high precipitous cliff, he lets him- 
sdtdon, and swinging between heaven above and the ocean beneath, 
he guides himself in his descent by his toes, or by a stick in his hand; 
thus he goes from nest to nest, and many a battle he has ‘to fight, for 
the parent birds become very fierce when their nests are attacked. 

I had told Count Trampe that we should go to church on Sunday, 
but by some chance we mistook the hour, and missed the service. We 
had service on board, but we regretted uot having joined the congrega- 
tion on shore, and we were informed that the church had been exceed- 
ingly full. I visited the church, however, afterwards. There is a very 
pretty baptismal font there, by Thorwaldsen. The great sculptor, as is 
no doubt well known, was of Icelandic descent; and though his father 
was in humble circumstances, and was only employed, after removing 
from Iceland to Copenhagen, in carving figure-heads for ships, yet, by the 
female side, he counted as an ancestor a chief named Zhorfinn, who be- 
longed to a rich family, and who was celebrated as one of the earliest 
navigators to Greenland, having commanded an expedition from Iceland 
to Greenland in the year 1006. It was probably to Thorfinn and other 
remote ancestors of the same family that the Danish poet Oehlenschleger 
alluded in a verse of the Requiem which was written by him and sung 
at the funeral of Thorwaldsen in Copenhagen: 


On an ice-bound shore, ’neath a dark, stormy sky, 
Where winter doth ever its festival keep, 

Round the graves where his hero-ancestors lie, 
The snow-flakes fall, and the wild winds sweep. 


The Lutheran form of worship prevails in Iceland, where it was intro- 
duced in the year A.p. 1530. ‘The community appear to have glided 
easily enough from Roman Catholicism into Protestantism; but in 
ancient days, dire was the struggle between Paganism and Christianity. 
It was not likely that the followers of Odin, whose religion permitted the 
indulgence of fierce passions and coarse pleasures, would be willing to 
embrace that pure faith which was based upon peace and good-will to 
man, upon humility and self-denial. They could not appreciate the celestial 
felicity of heaven; they liked better to earn by deeds of daring, by their 
courage in battle, and by the slaughter of their foes, the reward, after 
death, of participating in the feasts and pleasures of the Valhalla—of 
drinking mead out of the skulls of their enemies, and of enjoying the 
society of the Valkyrior, the houris who were to wait on them after they 
had passed “the Bridge of Heaven”—the rainbow—which, in the 
northern mythology, was supposed to be the pathway of disembodied 
Spirits to Gime, the happy world beyond the sky. 
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It was about the year a.p. 1000 that Christianity was planted in Ice- 
land. Olaf Tryggvason, the Christian king of Norway, was anxious for 
the propagation of his religion, and had sent his own chaplain, Thang- 
brand, to convert the Icelanders. But he was not generally successful, 
though his doctrines were embraced by a few. This Thangbrand was a 
very warlike priest, and did not content himself with using spiritual wea- 
pons alone; probably he had too much of the old Norse blood in him to 
put up patiently with opposition; at any rate, he certainly made use of 
the sword to give weight to the word, and the champions of the Ase, or 
Scandinavian gods—“ the sons of Hekla”—were not inclined to be 
bullied into relinquishing their faith; but on the arrival of Hialte and 
Gissur, two Icelanders of distinction, who had been baptised in Norway, 
the subject was discussed at the Althing, and the arguments brought 
forward in favour of Christianity carried the day. 

There is a very good tragic he by the Danish author, Ingemann, 
on the final conversion of the Icelanders, in which the above-named 
Hialte and Gissur are introduced. It is entitled ‘ The Battle for the 
Valhalla.” The first scene is in the dwelling of a blind old Icelander, 
Oswif, who has some glimpses of the truth of Christianity, though his 
ideas about it are not very clear. He has been slumbering by the hearth, 
and awaking, Aslauga, a damsel who was married to his son Thorolf, 
and who seems to have been a member of the household even before her 
marriage, asks him if she shall soothe his spirit by playing to him on her 
harp, or if she shall read one of the old Sagas to him; but he forbids her 
to refer to these “ tales of olden times,” and alarms her by predicting the 
overthrow of the gods of the Valhalla, amidst domestic feuds and “days 
fraught with fear.”’ While she is assuring him that all is quiet, that 
even “in Hekla’s self is peace,” that ‘ Iceland’s vigorous sons are free,” 


As falcons in the air; 


and that ‘ proud as old Ocean’s rocks” stand 


The giants’ northern isles, 
The Salowk: of the gods, 


a horn is heard in the distance, and the old man exclaims that it is Heim- 
dal’s mystic horn, blown on high to announce the destruction of the world ; 
but Aslauga recognises the deep blast of her “ noble Thorolf’s” horn, and 
exhorts old Oswif thus: 


Away with dreams! Let thy soul’s darkness cease! 
For Iceland’s champion watches o’er its peace ! 


On entering, Thorolf informs them that in a vessel from Norway, warriors 
and priests, with a cross and monkish songs, were again presumptuously ap- 
proaching West Fiordinga’s coast, but that even if “ the Christian Wizard 
Thangbrand himself” should be with the “ priestly cargo,” Thor was not 
sleeping, and the insolent intruders “ to Nastrond should be hurled.” 
Nastrénd and Niflheim were two places of punishment in the world of 
spirits. Niflheim was a sort of purgatory where the offender was only 
to abide for a time—Nastrénd was to receive its victims for ever. 

In a subsequent scene, which is laid{on a rocky shore, where a vessel 
has anchored, and wherg, in the background, a smoking volcano is seen, 
and the night is strongly illuminated by the Aurora Borealis, or “‘ Holy 
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Lights,” as they have been called in the North, Hialte and Gissur land, 
Hialte’s features concealed by a monk’s cowl. Gissur is delighted at 
treading agnin his native shore, and exclaims : 

As gay I feel as the free eaglet now 

On the wild summit of yon craggy height. 

See, gleaming here and there, our north lights dear, 

And Wasing igh, the mountain’s altar flame; 

See how the sea-bird hovers o’er its nest, 

How, on the beach, the falcon seeks his prey. 

Here let me wander in mine element— 

The despot. air of Olaf’s court I hate. 

If the great King of Heaven were ruler here, 

*Twere well—the kingdom and the power be His. 

But to no other lord will Gissur kneel. 

But, hark! the dear old horn—we must be seen ! 


Thorolf rushes upon them, but. recognismg ‘‘ Gissur the White” and 
Hialte, his foster-brother and former friend, he throws. aside his sword, 
and generously welcomes them back—yet warns them not to force om the 
Icelanders their Christian priests or principles. They, however, are re- 
solved to carry out their mission. Hialte visits Aslauga, with whom he 
had formerly been much in love, and on whose account he had forsaken 
Iceland; he converts her, and she endeavours to eonvert Thorolf; but 
she fails in this, and only arouses jealousy in his mind of his former rival, 
and anger at the influence he had acquired over her. He mutters, 


How her cheek glows! and with 
What warmth she speaks of him! 
Ha! ’twas my bride he loved—-- 
And why come here again? 


Meetings take place between the Pagan and the Christian Icelanders, 
and it is determined to argue the question at the Althing. The sages 
and the warriors of Iceland, the Norwegian priests, and the baptised na- 
tives, are all assembled at the Zaw Mount—where stands a statue of 
Thor ; when in the midst of a great deal of tumult, Thorolf joins them, 
leading in Aslauga, and followed by Hialte. Thorolf, m a at of religi- 
ous enthusiasm and furious jealousy, declares his intention of sacrificing 
a victim to the gods, and forthwith plunges his sword into the beautiful 
Aslauga’s breast. With her dying breath she assures him of her con- 
stancy, and her love for him—forgives him for murdering her, and tells 
him that she will pray for him in the kingdom of Christ, until he joins 
her there. After a pause of horror, Thorolf, repenting his frenzied act, 
throws himself upon the body, and Hialte comforts him with the promise 
of forgiveness and salvation if he will embrace the cross which is placed 
before him. Thorolf starts up—curses the gods of the Valhalla, on whose 
account he had killed his bride—and conjuring his countrymen to re- 
nounce them and become Christians, he stabs himself that he may kneel 
at the ethereal gate of heaven, till he obtain pardon and admission 
within its sacred portals. The Norwegian priests sing the Miserere— 
the crowd kneel before the gilded cross—and Christianity is proclaimed 
over the dead bodies of Thorolf and Aslauga. 
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LIFE IN CALIFORNIA.* 


TEN years ago little was known about California except that it was a 
long strip of coast on the western shore of North America, studded here 
and there by a few mercantile settlements carrying on an export trade in 
hides, which were brought in by the Indians, the only inhabitants of the 
mterior. Overrun rather thau colonised during the days of Spani 
supremacy, it retained, at the time we of, little of its Spanish eha- 
racter beyond the names of its principal towns and rivers. In common 
with the other American possessions of the most Catholic king, California 
contained within its soil an almost boundless wealth; but, more fortunate 
than Peru or Mexico, had kept it for three hundred years unnoticed and 
even unsuspected. It would seem as if Fortune, indignant at the wanton 
abuse of her generosity, had seen with shame and remorse kingdoms so 
eruelly won, and so feebly held, and had reserved this last treasure until 
a nobler hand could be stretched out to take it, and the country itself 
could fall to the lot of a state which would not drain her wealth without 
giving her an equivalent, and which, while it shared her spoils with the 
rest of the world, would present her in return with its own liberty, enter- 
prise, and civilisation. The gold was to California the germ of a new 
existence—a magnet whose effeet has been to create, by means of its 
irresistible and instantaneous attraction, a power more lasting and moze 
expansive than its own. In this new existence there was no childhood, 
searcely a youth; and while, on the one hand, she grew too rapidly to 
now the throes and trials of an infant state, on the other, no mother 
country has had the opportunity of foreing her, to the detriment. of her 
resources, into a weak and unnatural maturity. 

In the year 1851, the news that gold in great quantities had been 
found in California, and eould be had for the trouble of a voyage, aroused 
the enterprise and avarice of the whole world; and not only the adjacent 

ts of America, but the western countries of Europe also, poured into 
this modern garden of the Hesperides the restless wave of their surplus 
population. English, Germans, and French, undeterred by a long and 
perilous voyage, crowded thither in countless numbers; while the faet 
that the crew of every vessel deserted her at San Franeisco, had the effeet 
of contributing from countries otherwise too remote their quota of Cali- 
fornian immigrants. The account of the sufferings endured by those 
who, starting from New York, reached San Francisco by the shorter 
route of Chagres and Panama—the one adopted by our author—will 
give us some notion of the hardships which the longer voyage round 
Cape Horn must have entailed. 

In the former class the difficulties of the passage commenced at 
Chagres, on the eastern side of the Isthmus of Panama—a wretehed little 
place enough at the best of times, and now completely paralysed by this 
sudden influx of reckless and overbearing adventurers. Hence the journey 
was continued up the river to Cruces, performed in open row-boats, the 
passengers being, meanwhile, exposed alternately to the torrents of rain 
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and burning sun, the combination of which serves to render the isthmus 
the most unwholesome spot in the habitable globe. Arrived at Cruces, 
the rest of the journey to Panama is performed either on foot or on 
mules. 

At the latter point there generally occurred a delay of some time. 
The vessel which was to convey the passengers to San Francisco had 
either passed or had not arrived, and when she did come, could not hold 

body who was waiting to go by her. Fever and diarrhea, mean- 
while, broke out from the fithy state of the town, the suddenly increased 
ulation, and the limited supply of not very wholesome provisions. 
Seems the evil was greatly aggravated by the Americans dosing 
themselves promiscuously with a number of infallible remedies for every 
disease, which they had brought with them, and thereby rendering re- 
covery a precarious even to the strongest constitution. Nor were evils 
of this kind necessarily at an end when the travellers at last found the 
means of leaving Panama. Every old tub of a vessel that happened to 
be in the vicinity was put into requisition to supply the extraordinary 
demand, and after the first burst of sea-sickness was over, the passengers 
found, in many cases, that the vessel was very scantily supplied with 
stores, and they were lucky if, on the approach of a gale, Fa did not 
make the additional discovery that half at least of the crew consisted of 
landsmen, working their passage to the mines. The monotony of the 
voyage was partly relieved by gambling, but the principal source of 
amusement appears to have been the continual auctions on board, the 
Americans being such inveterate traders that they bought and sold each 
other’s property merely to pass the time. To such an extent was this 
amusement carried, that our author assures us “there was hardly an 
article of any man’s wardrobe which, by the time the voyage was over, 
had not at one time been the property of every other man on board the 


shi Nad 

= Francisco stands on the south side of the harbour which bears its 
name, at the end of a ridge of sand-hills, which have gradually been 
levelled as the town has spread in all directions. On the north side of the 
harbour the river Sacramento finds its outlet to the sea, and is, for some 
two or three hundred miles from its mouth, navigable for vessels of a 
thousand tons. Standing as it does at the entrance of the Golden Land, 
although itself at a great distance from the mining districts, San Fran- 
cisco is at once the chief and the representative of all Californian towns 
connected with the new settlements, and of the material revolutions to 
which they were daily subject. Within a very short time after the dis- 
covery of gold in the interior, the original town had entirely disappeared, 
and in its place arose an irregular heterogeneous city, composed of every 
conceivable kind of habitation which the ingenuity of man could contrive, 
or his necessity compel him to adopt. Thus, one side of the Plaza was 
occupied by solid brick-built habitations, comprising the banks and prin- 
cipal offices of the place, while another consisted of wooden houses, 
painted to resemble stone externally, and internally decorated with a 
magnificence and luxury peculiar to American gambling establishments. 
These, again, were faced by tents, sheds, and huts, and domiciles which 
appeared to partake of the character of all three, in the composition of 
which, stone, wood, canvas, and zinc, each bore a prominent and respon- 
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sible part. The aspect of the city, however, underwent such continual 
changes, that in a few months it was scarcely to be recognised. Canvas 

ually yielded to wood, and wood to bricks and mortar, while the site 
itself of the city altered so much subsequently by repeated encroachments 
on the sea, that some of the best houses and offices now stand about a 
mile and a half below what used to be high-water mark. 

From San Francisco, communication with the mining districts is main- 
tained by means of the Sacramento river and its tributaries—the Feather 
and the Joaquin—the former coming down from Marysville, the depdt 
and deel town of the northern districts, the latter from Stockton, the 
capital of the southern. Directly after the news of the discovery of gold 
in California reached New York, river steam-boats belonging to com- 
panies in that city were despatched round Cape Horn to San Francisco, 
of course at an enormous expense and risk, and thus a quick and compa- 
ratively cheap means of transit—the first desideratum in the progress of 
a young state—was at once established. 

Arrived at the diggings a stranger would be at once struck by the zeal 
and energy with which all work was done, all amusement enjoyed. With 
their entrance into California, everybody appeared to have undergone a 
radical change, and, whatever might have been their previous educa- 
tion and employment, to have adapted themselves at once to the life 
before them and its hardships, with a spirit and energy which would, a 
few months ago, have surprised themselves. Lawyers, doctors, clerks, 
and shopmen, forgetful of their former professions and prejudices, entered 
heart and soul into the labours of the pick and shovel, the amusements 
of gambling and bull-and-bear fights, and this not for days or weeks, but, 
in many cases, for years. Not that actual digging for gold was the 
only employment by which a man in California might make a comfortable 
livelihood, and, if he kept his gambling and drinking propensities within 
moderate bounds, a splendid fortune. Far from it: in a country where 
gold was so abundant, plenty of it was to be got by any kind of labour. 
Sailors’ wages were two and three hundred dollars a month, and hundreds 
of ships were lying in harbour for want of hands, while even the common 
crews of the Sacramento river steam-boats were earning a hundred dollars 
a month. In fact, so much had the extraordinary supply of gold dete- 
riorated the value of money as compared with other commodities, that 
the lowest piece of money in circulation was a twelve-and-a-half cent 
‘‘ bit,” equivalent to our sixpence, and that would not purchase anything 
beyond a very questionable cigar. As to coppers, the miner might re- 
mark with Beau Brummell that ‘he did not know the coin.” 

The difficulties which attend the search for gold vary, of course, with 
the ground on which the search is made. The original seekers got a 
great quantity from the rocks with no other tool than their bowie-knives, 
but all this had, as may be supposed, disappeared with the first rush, and 
the gold was, at the time we speak of, either reached by digging a great 
depth for it, or else by diverting the course of some stream and anys | 
its bed. The first of these plans, ‘‘ Coyote Diggings,” as they are called, 
from the coyote, a kind of jackal, living in holes in the ground, is, for 
many reasons, the most speculative of the two. In the first place, a shaft 
is sunk at great expenditure of time and labour, sometimes to a depth 
of two hundred feet, before any profit can be made, and even then the 
venture may turn out an unproductive one. Secondly, there is some- 
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i and expense incurred in obtaining water to wash 
the earth when it is brought to the surface. Sometimes this is altogether 
impossible, and ‘then the heaps of “dirt” are drawn out and left to be 
washed three or four months afterwards, when the rainy season shall 
have set in. The difficulty in surface diggings consisted, on the contrary, 
in getting rid of the water, and was met by various methods: in some 
cases the water was carried off in wooden pipes, called “ flumes,” which 
were carried sometimes to a great distance, in one place round the steep 
and rocky sides of a mountain, in another, supported on pine logs, across 
a wide ravine; but in these cases the expense of such works was fully re- 
paid by the value of the water at that height, from which, by the aid of 
canvas pipes, it was made to serve all the diggings in the neighbourhood, 
and was paid for by the inch. At other times, when the size of the stream 
was too great to admit of its being carried off in this way, a three-sided 
barrier was erected, called a ‘ wing-dam,” which enclosed one half of the 
breadth of the stream, and prevented the water from running over it. In 
most of these cases, therefore, where it was necessary for many men to 
be at work together, recourse was had to hired labour, which could be ob- 
tained at the rate of five or six dollars a day ; for there were many men 
who, distrusting their own luck and perseverance, would rather ensure a 
moderate remuneration of this kind than risk the uncertainty of working 
“on their own hook.” These were chiefly “ loafers,” men who spent 
their time in drinking and gambling as long as they could get credit ; 
when that happy time had passed, they would work a few days, pay off 
their score, and then rest while they ran up another. 

All labour and employments were considered equal, and whatever 
a man’s business was, he acquired respect in proportion to the energy 
with which he pursued it. It might or might not be mining, but to earn 
a really honourable position a man was expected to carry out the letter as 
well as the spirit of Adam’s curse, and earn his bread by the sweat of his 
brow. Our author tells a story on this subject, which, although he men- 
tions it as an exaggerated instance, will still serve as an illustration of 
this feeling. He says: 

“T recollect once arriving in the middle of the night in San Francisco, 
and finding all the hotels full, I was compelled to take refuge in an esta- 
blishment which offered no other accommodation to the public than a lot 
of beds—half a dozen ina room. When I was paying my dollar in the 
morning for having enjoyed the privilege of sleeping on one of these 
concerns, an old miner was doing the same. He had no coin, but 
a out an ounce of dust, and while getting his change, seemed to be 
studying the keeper of the house, as a novel and interesting specimen of 
human nature. The result showed itself in an expression of supreme con- 
tempt on his worn and sunburnt features, as he addressed the object of 
his contemplation : ‘Say now, stranger, do you do nothing else but just 
sit thar and take a dollar from every man that sleeps on them beds ?” 

“ * Yes, that’s my business,’ replied the man. 

“ ¢ Well then,’ said the miner, after a little further reflection, ‘it’s a 
d—d mean way of making your living, that’s all I can say.’ ” 

‘Of the different nations engaged in the diggings the Americans, of 
course, greatly outnumbered the rest: indeed, the northern mines were 
almost entirely in their hands; but in the southern, though still in the 
ascendant in point of numbers, they were surrounded by men of other 
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with some of whom they freely and easily 


nations in great abundance, 

amalgamated ; while others, from a difference of customs and 

kept themselves entirely aloof. The only place where all nations met on 
an equal footing of social intercourse was the gambling-room, where the 
free and enlightened citizen of the great republic might be elbowed and 
jostled by a runaway nigger from New Orleans. “Faro” and “ Monte” 
differing very a one another, both of them almost identical 


with what we call “ Lansquenet,” were the most popular forms of 
bling; and as they are, from their simplicity, adapted to the meanest 
com nsion, were almost universally indulged in. Indeed, the love of 
gambling was the only quality which the Indians condescended to a 
from the settlers, and so violently did they become impregnated with 
disease, that they would, in defiance of all their tastes and prejudices, 
even dig for gold on purpose to have the pleasure of losing it at the 
table. 

In forming a gang for work, it was desirable, of course, as all shared 
the proceeds alike, to unite only with those who had the same capability 
for manual labour, and thus it was that English, Americans, and Dutch- 
men (as all Germans were called) were frequently found together work- 
ing the same “claim ;” while Frenchmen, or, as they were more commonly 
styled, “‘ Keskydees” (from their continual repetition of the phrase 

*Qu’est-ce qu’il dit?” when addressed in a foreign language), seldom, if 
ever, united with any but their own countrymen. Their great love of 
society, too, which has ever been so fatal to their attempts at colonisation, 
is no less apparent in California than in Algeria. The same tendency 
which makes them so disinclined to spread in the latter country, induced 
the majority of them in the former to stay at San Francisco or Sacra- 
mento, where they set up restaurants, fitted up with all the pretension of 
the Boulevard des Italiens. Some of them, no doubt, reached the mines, 
but unwilling or not adventurous enough to explore, or “ prospect,” as it 
is called, for themselves, settled invariably near some of their own coun- 
trymen ; not in order to carry out greater undertakings than they could 
have effected single-handed, for anything on a large or difficult scale they 
studiously avoided, but simply for the sake of society. But if inferior to 
many on these points, there is no doubt they surpassed all in that ready 
ingenuity to turn everything to the best account, and out of similar 
materials to fit up a more comfortable house and serve up a better dinner 
than any one else; and if in the mining districts we think the part they 
took, and the work they completed, disproportionate to their large num- 
bers, it is but fair to remember that the miraculous change which the 
principal towns, like San Francisco and Sacramento, underwent in the 
eourse of a few years, is to be attributed in a great measure to French 
taste and ingenuity. 

But the nation which of all others kept themselves apart, not only in 
seclusion from all intercourse, which perhaps their ignorance of any 
European language would prevent them enjoying, but in complete iso- 
lation from all exchange with or dependence upon others, were the 
Chinese. They worked not independently or in parties chosen at their 
own will and » Raney but in gangs under the command of some great 
capitalist, who imported them, their tools, clothes, and food (consisting 
mostly of rice), from their native country. So generally was their prac- 
tice known of contributing nothing to the resources of a country of 
2a2 
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whose wealth they were enjoying the advantages and gre the benefit, 
that the proposition of entirely excluding them from California was at 
one time seriously entertained; and although the general principle 
of its being perfectly open to all was allowed to prevail in the deci- 
sion, still practically the Chinese were not looked upon as enjoying 
the same rights as the citizens of other nations: they were simply tole- 
rated because they interfered with no one, and were allowed to work 
claims which no one else coveted. Had it been known that they had 
struck any rich vein, they would have inevitably been driven off it: 
but otherwise they were allowed to go on, persisting with true Celestial 
conservatism in their own ways, getting little gold and less experience, 
and in the midst of all improvements making use of machines which 
appeared to be gigantic representations of their national toys rather than 
real mechanical contrivances. 

The last nation whose importance makes them worthy of mention 
here are the Mexicans, the greatest ruffians in the country, and for 
whose particular benefit Judge Lynch held his court nine times out 
of ten. If a store was robbed, if a man was murdered by a stab in the 
dark, or a miner’s tent was plundered of his hard-won earnings while he 
was asleep, — fell, and seldom wrongfully, on the Mexicans. 
Their chief employment was not in the mines, but in driving pack-mules 


through the interior, and this gave them opportunities for many a bloody 
and cowardly deed, as well as the chance of escaping from the conse- 
uences, and disposing of the plunder. 
Populated as California was by the contributions, and in many cases 
the refuse, of all other nations, one is scarcely prepared to find a sort of 


framework-order coeval with the first rush of settlers into the country. 
And so far from the fabric being broken down or trodden under foot by 
the fresh hordes who followed one another in an almost daily succession, 
on the contrary, its details became more perfect, and the whole more 
lasting, as the population became denser, and the social relations of the 
miners assumed a more complicated character. The courts of justice 
and the laws already established were totally inadequate, even if impar- 
tially administered, to deal with the new elements of which the state 
was now composed ; but the miners’ own legislation soon began to wear 
the aspect and solemnity of time-honoured institutions, and while, from 
the certainty and rapidity of its application, it was no less terrible to 
malefactors than the most venerable code of the old world, its very 
authorship gave it, in the eyes of the legislators themselves, the sanctity 
of a code of honour rather than of a penal enactment. And thus the 
lex non scripta of the Californian miners gave to those who made and 
supported it an abhorrence of dishonesty, rather than a fear of its con- 
sequences—a result which in older countries is expected only from a 
higher source than mere human law. To no other cause can be attri- 
buted the undisputed right which a miner maintained over his “claim,” 
even if unworked for months, by simply leaving a pickaxe, or some tool 
upon the ground, or the security with which unwashed “ dirt” might be 
left on the surface, till the rainy season gave its proprietors an oppor- 
tunity of washing it. In all disputes as to mining “claims” the ques- 
tion was immediately referred to a jury of miners, from whose decision 
there was no appeal ; and that men should have been found at any 
moment ready to leave their work, and lose their own time, to uphold 
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the common weal, is no slight boast in a country where every hour had 
its value. So far the miners may be considered as a society inhabiting 
a peculiar district, and in the enjoyment of certain rights under certain 
restrictions. The country was alike free to all, but those who came in 
must conform to the usages and laws which more experienced heads 
than theirs had decided to be necessary, not only to their civilisation, but 
to their existence. 

Gradually, however, as their own importance and wealth increased, 
the miners found that it was not only in the mining districts that life and 
property required their active protection. The scum which they drove 
from amongst them, settled and throve in the towns, and it then became 
@ question whether the dishonest portion of the people were alone to have 
the benefit of union and self-reliance. Then the miners determined that 
if order was to be the law of the land, they must themselves establish it, 
and where the majority were men who had something to lose, and whose 
interest, therefore, lay on the side of order, there was no fear but that the 
law would be vigorously and successfully administered; and such was 
the contrast exhibited between the state of the districts under the new 
and old systems, that the former was eventually obliged to establish itself 
in San Francisco, where the ordinary tribunals had proved themselves 
utterly incapable of maintaining right and securing life and property. 
Thus, in 1851, and subsequently in 1856, the Vigilance Committee, 
roused into existence and activity by the general indignation at the 
notorious corruption of the authorised officials, wielded the sword of 
justice with no lenient or partial hand. We are not now prepared to 
enter into the question of the advantages and disadvantages of Lynch 
law, but in California at least there appear to have been two strong 
arguments in its favour—viz., its necessity and efficacy. It would be as 
impossible to conceive what the state of California might not have been, 
with its mixed and restless population, consisting in a great measure of 
“‘lazy Mexican ladrones and cut-throats, well-trained professionaF bur- 
glars from populous countries, and outcast desperadoes from all the cor- 
ners of the earth,” as it would be to deny the beneficial effects of a 
system, which for want of a better became established there; or even to 
hesitate at the conclusion that ‘in the mines where Lynch law had full 
swing, the amount of crime actually committed by the large criminally- 
disposed portion of the community was not so great as would have 
resulted from the presence of the same men in any old country.” 

Within the last few years such gigantic aes of progress and im- 
provement have taken place, that, except in the actual mining districts, 
a traveller might well fancy himself in one of the oldest states of the 
American Union. No greater panegyric than this can be uttered on the 
result of those free institutions, which are at once the individual property 
and common tie of the Anglo-Saxon race ; a result which could alone 
have been effected by men who had learnt from their earliest childhood 
not to confound subjection with slavery, or lawlessness with liberty; by 
men who had been taught that they are essential parts of the great 
machinery of state government, and were therefore at once enabled to 
transplant those functions to a simpler but more stormy sphere, and to 
use the enlarged powers which circumstances had thrown into their indi- 
vidual hands for the common use and benefit of all. 
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A FRENCH EXILE IN THE BACKWOODS.* 


In the day of prosperity, M. Georges had assisted a friend, ur- 
chasing from him a@ grant i five hundred acres of uncultivated seit Vin 
ginia. He had disbursed 5000 francs, or about 200/. in our money, for this 
valuable acquisition. This, with 6000 francs, the relics of his patri- 
mony, was all that remained to the young Parisian the morning after 
the revolution of February. He went and tool his last breakfast at the 
Café de Paris, and in the evening he found himself at Havre, on board 
the Queen Victoria, bound for New Orleans. A few hours more and 
the land of his ancestors was nothing but a blue outline melting away in 
the far-off horizon. He had scarcely recovered from the grief natural 
to a man exiled, perhaps for ever, from his native shores, when the 
mouth of the Mississippi was attained. The aspect of that great river, 
where it mingles its yellow waters with those of the sea, was not well cal- 
culated to inspire pleasurable feelings. The muddy waters poured alon 
between low, wa shores, carrying with them an avalanche of poe. | 
trees, and green, marshy islets. Fields of rice and plantations of sugar- 
cane first gave a little relief, as a forest of masts proclaimed the vicinity 
of New Orleans. 

Here our exile ascertained that his “domain” was situated near the 
confluence of the Ohio with the Mississippi, and the itinerary was traced 
out for him. He had to ascend the latter river, and then the Ohio, till 
he got to the little town of Guyandot, and quitting the steamer at that 
—. he had to penetrate some sixty or seventy miles into the interior. 

here, between the river of Guyandot and a stream called Sandy Creek, 
lay the five hundred acres of forest, of which he was duly acknowledged 
lord and master. 

The desolate river banks as he proceeded up the Mississippi, vast ex- 
panses of untilled land, impervious marshes, where alligators floundered 
about in undisputed possession, and dark forests beyond, revealed the 
New World in all its austerity. The garb and manners of the crew 
and passengers made him at the same time acquainted with the variety 
scare by the United States. He began to feel that he was out of 

is element. ‘ What am I, useless dreamer,” he soliloquised, “ among 
these men, trained from their very infancy to struggle against nature, 
and to carry with them their energetic activity wheresoever they may 
be pleased to go? What was I going to do in these solitudes, and in 
what unknown world was I going to terminate my career?” He does 
not my so, but misgivings about the Boulevards and the Café de Paris, 
we feel certain, came across his mind. 

Luckily he found another Frenchman on the steamer ; one, like him- 
self, exiled by the revolution, and with still slenderer resources. He 
had emigrated with a romance in his pocket, and with the small proceeds 
of its. sale at New Orleans, he had purchased ten acres of forest, for which 
he had disbursed the sum of 100 francs, or 5/7. sterling! He had in- 
vested another portion of his capital in a Kentucky rifle, an Illinois 
hatchet, and in his fare, for which he had bargained as a deck-passenger, 





* Les Squatters: La Clairiére du Bois des Hogues. Par Gabriel Ferry (Louis 
de Bellemare). 
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so that he travelled at an expense of about one league. All 
this accomplished, he had still 125 francs in Ain + a e intended in- 
vesting twenty-five of these in potatoes and salt beef, leaving it to his 
rifle to procure a little fresh meat; half of what remained would go to- 
wards the construction of a log-house, and the remainder would 
seeds wherewith to enrich the soil that he intended to clear with the 
sweat of his brow. One grain of maize would bear an ear, and so on, 
step by step, till he could lay down his hatchet and say, “‘ That will do.” 
This was an example of what was to be done in the New World by an- 
ticipation not to be lost upon our exile. Unfortunately, he soon parted 
company with his adventurous countryman. The last thing he saw of 
him was when, landing from a boat, at one of the wildest spots on the 
Ohio, he passed his arms through the slings of his knapsack, shouldered 
his rifle, and with his hatchet in the other hand disappeared in the 
gloom of an impervious forest. 

Passing Cincinnati, our exile arrived shortly afterwards at Guyandot, 
where he also had to quit the steamer and confront the forest, The 
example of fortitude given by his countryman sustained him at the onset; 
he ventured boldly into the midst of a group of Americans, talking and 
drinking at the bar of the only hostelry of the place. M. George says 
he is by no means a little man, but he felt a certain humiliation when in 
the presence of these colossal backwoodsmen. He mustered courage, 
however, to inquire as to the whereabouts of his “section.” Suddenly a 
hand was placed on his shoulder from behind with so much emphasis 
that his knees bent under the pressure, and he nearly Jost his equilibrium. 
The act, however, had been done with such little effort nity part of 
the Virginian, that it had not disturbed the level of the whisky that 
filled a glass in his right hand. 

“ I know,” said the giant; “the place inquired for by the gentleman is 
‘Red Maple.’ ” 

Hearing this, another hereulean backwoodsman stepped forward, This. 
man was booted and spurred ; he wore high leather ome a short-cut. 
coat, and a wide-awake hat. He had a heavy whip in one hand, 
and a long rifle on his shoulder. 

“ Ah!” he said, eyeing the Frenchman with a scrutinising look, “ the 
owner of Red Maple! White and delicate hands are not well suited for 
the hatchet and the rifle. If you will take my advice, you will make the 
best of your way back to New York, and leave Red Maple to take care 
of itself.” 

And so saying, he threw himself backwards into an arm-chair, lifting 
up his brawny limbs, American fashion, upon a table close by. 

“ And why so, if you please ?” our exile ventured to insinuate. 

“ For reasons that it is perfectly needless to tell you,” replied the Vir- 
ginian. And he began to whistle “ Yankee Doodle” with an urbanity 
that our Parisian deemed to be perfectly and thoroughly American. 

The exile did not, however, allow himself to be discomfited by such a 
reception. He even considerately set it down as more or less correctly 
founded on his appearance, which seemed little adapted to encounter the 
trials of life of a backwoodsman. He determined, come what would, 
now he had ascertained the name and site of his allotment, to go and see 
it with his own eyes. To this effect he hired a horse and guide. 

The road lay along the banks of the river Guyandot. All traces of 
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cultivation soon disappeared, undulating banks were soon succeeded by 
abrupt cliffs, and at every step the landscape seemed to be getting wilder 
and wilder. Sandy plains alternated with gloomy pine forests. Thus 
they proceeded, till, as evening approached, they came to a log hut, or 

with some cultivation around. At the same moment a man on 
horseback made his appearance. He rode up to the guide, exchanged a 
few words with him, and, scowling at the new comer, cantered away 
again, and was soon lost in the darkness of the forest. M. Georges had 
had time, however, to recognise in the mysterious visitor his blunt Vir- 
ginian acquaintance of the night before. 

“* Who is that man ?” he inquired of his guide, who was a mere boy. 

“Tt is Township,’”’ was the laconic reply. 

“Oh! do you know him, then ?” 

* Quite well.”’ 

“ Why did he not stop at this hut ?” 

“ Because he did not choose to sleep under the same roof as yourself.”’ 

“ That is strange. What can be his reasons ?”’ 

The boy shook his head knowingly. 

** Listen,” he said. ‘If there are people who will act without regard 
to the laws, I know nothing about it. All I have to do is to take you to 
Red Maple, and you had better pass the night here, or you will have to 
spend it in the forest. It will cost you three shillings.” 

Strange contrast between acts and manners: the exile was received, 
he relates, with that hospitable courtesy which, he says, distinguishes the 
Virginian from all other Americans. The next morning he continued 
his journey at an early hour. His spirits even revived as he took a 
a glance at the hut and its clearing, and he thought it was not so 

isagreeable an alternative after all to end his days in some such hermit- 
age, placed between a garden and a forest. Pleasant thoughts, with a 
hazy perspective of a matron, such as he had also left behind at the hut, 
with light hair and blue eyes, to superintend his interior, made time pass 
quickly, and evening was creeping on when they gained the top of an 
eminence, where the guide suddenly drew up. 

** You see,” he said, “ the rivulet that flows at your feet ; beyond, that 
blue-looking hill ; to the right, that great pond with its marshy borders, 
and that fringe of maples with red flowers ?” 

“ Well then ?”’ 

“ Why, you see Red Maple; that mound, that marsh, that pond, and 
the trees, constitute the property.” 

“What, that my property ?”’ exclaimed the exile, delighted with the 
vision of vast meadows and encircling groves. 

“Yes,” said the guide, with a sardonic smile ; “and I leave you here, 
unless _ prefer to go back with me.” 

“Why should you go back? You must be joking. Why should 
you think that, having seen my property, I should also go back ?” 

“ Because Township may feel himself under the painful necessity of 
killing you, and I do not wish to have anything to do with it.” 

“ Kill me! What have I done to him ?” 

“Township is a squatter,” quietly replied the youth, “ and a squatter 
never considers the law ; he looks to his rifle and his right. Possession is 
better in the backwoods than right, and Township possesses Red Maple. 
So now you may think it better to retrace your steps.” 
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“T shall not go back an inch,” rejoined the resolute exile. “I was 
once rich; Red Maple is all that remains to me in the present day of 
my former wealth. I would rather perish in the defence of my rights 
than by want. So this very night I shall have established myself on my 
property, or I shall be a dead man.” 

Left alone, the exile held counsel with himself. He was resolved to 
conquer or die, but he deemed it just as well, before he confronted the 
danger, to study the ground a little. A column of smoke rising u 
behind the maple screen indicated where Township’s hut was located. 
Looking more narrowly, he made out two robust boys, probably the sons 
of the usurper, who were wrestling together like two young buffaloes 
trying their budding horns. A little farther a more graceful vision pre- 
sented itself to his gaze. His dream of the morning seemed to have 
become a reality. A young girl, dressed in white, was straying over 
the meadow, looking like the flower of a magnolia detached from the 
— mass of foliage. Her slim shape and light hair were in perfect 

eeping with a profile of angelic purity. 

But evening was stealing on apace, there was no time to hesitate, and 
the exile descended the slope with a rapid step, recommending his good 
cause to God. He directed himself at once towards the column of smoke. 
To reach this he had to pass through the grove by a narrow and gloomy 
path. He advanced cautiously, more like a poacher than a proprietor 
on his own domain. Coming to a little glade he saw Township standing 
in his way, leaning on the long barrel of his rifle. 

“TI was waiting for you,” he exclaimed, in a gruff voice. “ What do 
you want here ?” 

“‘ If you were waiting for me you know who I am, and what I want. 
I am told that you have settled yourself on this land, which belongs to 
me. Here are my papers, and I summon you, in the name of the law, to 
leave me the free enjoyment thereof.” 

“‘Red Maple shall have only one proprietor so long as I am alive,” re- 
plied Township, levelling his rifle at the same time at the intruder. “I 
could have shot you like a deer when you first entered the wood, but I 
do not wish to shed your blood if I can help it. Go back then while 
there is still time. My rights are those of the first comer, your titles are 
nothing in my eyes. The nearest sheriff dwells twenty-five leagues from 
this. The sound of my rifle will not reach his ears, and your body will 
have been eaten up by birds of prey, and your titles will have been dis- 
persed by the wind, like dried leaves, before any one will think o 
inquiring after you.” 

Urged by an irresistible impulse the exile advanced towards the squatter, 

pers in hand, his rifle on his shoulder. 

“One! two!’’ said the latter, as he aimed his rifle—“ three !” 

At the same moment that the rifle went off the exile felt his arms sud- 
denly grasped from behind. It was one of Township’s sons, who was 
tearing the title-deeds from out of his hand. A ball passed between the 
two heads, and both fell at the same moment. ‘Township uttered a 
shriek of horror, and hastened forwards; but he soon ascertained that 
the two combatants were alike unhurt. The exile turned to Township 
and reproached him for his treachery and his cowardice. 

“My treachery!” he repeated, with a wild laugh. ‘“ What should 
prevent me killing you—the sheriff, or those papers, for which I care as 
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little as for a leaf of tobacco? But,” he continued, after a moment's 
hesitation, “I will not take advantage of you; but.as there can only be 
mpg eae peng 
we will decide upon ion of the valley.” And so saying, he set 
to work cubedieling 3 By this time the two boys, whom the exile 
had observed icon ~ hill-side wrestling, had joined the party, om they 
began to look at the stranger with eyes of pity. One of them ventured 
even to s eae pasa deal had better be put off 
till the next day. 

“ Well!” said the squatter, “let it be so; to-morrow at sunrise. Till 
then the stranger may come into the hut; he is master here.” 

The exile was about to accept the alternative, when the eldest son 

yee “No! stop here!” And turning to his father, he said, “‘ The 
cs pass the night here ; I will go and fetch some food, and will 

wight al alongside of him.” 

ll long interval of time, which appeared still longer to the exile i in the 
state of suspense he was then in, elapsed before the young man’s return. 
He was very much excited when he did come back, and after explaining 
to the stranger why he had not wished him to go into the house, for bis 
father, he said, after drinking a glass or two of whisky, might take it 
into his head to revenge himself at once for the insult offered 1 to him, he 
added, that a neighbouring farmer had arrived at the hut, with the news 
that a country had been discovered where gold was as common as stones, 
and eve was going off to it as fast as they could. 

The idea “e that night might be his last effectually prevented the 
exile getting any sleep. Once in the night he heard a soft voice uttering 
afew words, and turning round he saw a slim white form disappearing 
among the bushes. 

a Who was that?” he inquired of his guardian. 

“My sister, who was curious to see you. She says you are very 
young to die!” 

It was evident that all the family reckoned on the exile’s death at the 
hands of the squatter as a matter of course, and what was worse, the de- 
cisive time was fast approaching, for the obscurity of night was now 
giving way to the first dawn of day. It was not long before Township 
made his appearance, followed by his two sons and another personage, 
whom the exile guessed to be the farmer of whem he had heard the pre- 
vious evening. The latter opened the conversation, 

“ T know all that is going on,” he said, holding out his hand at the 
same time, “and matters may still be arranged upon certain conditions.” 

“I can see no possibility of arrangement between myself and the 
usurper of Red Maple,” boldly observed the exile. “ What I require is 
that my property ] be restored to me.” 

“In the place you must retract certain words, that my neighbour 
Townshi cannot aren, You know what I mean.” 

Well and then ?” 

“Then ; why after that we may come to some understanding as to the 
concession of Ried Maple, certain arrangements having been first con- 
cluded which will leave you in possession of a property of no great value 
at the present moment. 

The change that had been brought about filled the mind of the exile 
with surprise. ‘ What.considerations,” he said to himself, “had been 
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sufficiently powerful to induce Township to forego his claims as: first 
occupier, and, above all, to bury the resentment of an outraged Ame- 
rican?” This was not, however, the time for making inquiries ; the 
most important thing was to come to an understanding as to the con- 


ditions of the ent. Luckily, the hut of Red 

and the Seieene tition aenastaeailon, aaa 
exile’s means. He agreed to the terms at once. As to the words 
“traitor !” “ coward !” which he had made use of the previous eveni 

he was particularly delighted to recal them. The discussion thus 

to a happy termination, he wended his way to the farm, where he was 
received as if no misunderstanding had ever happened. The squatter, so 
ferocious the evening before, was now as blithesome as a lark. The cir- 
cumstances which had brought about this wondrous change were not long 
in unfolding themselves. A book lay open on the table. It was the 
“« Manual the emigrant to California.’’ Horses and waggons were 
soon brought out by the youngsters, and packing up was forthwith pro- 
ceeded with. The pacific conclusion of the exile’s adventures had been, 
in fact, brought about by a sudden fit of that fever which = slumber 
in the true squatter, but never dies—the fever of roving—but which 
in this instance became known all over the western states as the 
‘mineral yellow fever.” A few hours later and our exile found himself 
alone in that hut which had harboured a numerous family ouly the even- 
ing before. His eyes wandered in melancholy guise over the vast and 
magnificent domain of which he was now undisputed possessor. 
Arrived at the end of a long and painful journey, he felt surprised at the 
feeling of indifference with which he contemplated his hard-earned 
rights; yet he did not dare to avow to himself that his yearnings had 
taken a new direction. The fact was that, at the moment of parting, the 
squatter’s fair daughter had muttered a few words of farewell, which had 
singularly disturbed the equanimity of his feelings. Then, again, just as 
the caravan was about to disappear in the distance, she had gathered a 
flower of maple, and had let it drop, still looking at the exile, on the 
sand. Was it a farewell or a remembrance ? 

This curious and intricate problem, so deserving of solution, oceupied 
the mind of the exile as he wandered from the desert hut to the 
grove, and from the clearance to the pond, far more than the details of 

is property or the bright-plumaged birds that tenanted it. Night came 
on, tbe hut appeared more solitary and desert than ever. The papers 
containing the strange record of discovery in California, and of the rush 
of emigration, still lay on the table ; he read them for distraction’s sake, 
but his mind was not with them, and their perusal only roused in him a 
more painful consciousness that it was the news they contained which had 
iekas happy family to emigrate from that lonely valley. 

Thus cma a few days, till solitude began to weigh him down like an 
insupportable burden. He then remembered that the farmer who had 
brought the news to the hut had invited him to pay him a visit, and as 
his farm was only a few hours’ journey, he resolved to go. Accordingly 
he set forth, but, as he did so, he could not help turning round and cast- 
ing a last look at his solitary habitation, as if he had been bidding it an 
eternal farewell. 

The change, however, aroused new feelings in his inner man, As he 
journeyed on towards the hut of the backwoodsman, he found himself 
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pathising with the spirit of adventure which had led the family, whose 
Be he now occupied in loneliness, to brave the fatigues and dangers of 
bia travel in the “auri sacra fames.” ‘“ Why should he,” he ruminated 
ithin his mind, too ready to yield itself up to any sophistry that would 
have led him away in the footsteps of the fairest flower of Red Maple, 
“before he finally settled in this solitary valley, not taste a little of the 
of a nomade life? He had but just entered upon that life 
which presents such varied chances to human activity, and was he at 
once to devote himself solely to the arduous clearance of a few acres of 
land? Was the time come already for limiting his hopes, and so cir- 
cumscribing his horizon ?” 

Such were the thoughts that took possession of his mind from the time 
that he had once torn himself from his newly-acquired property till he 
reached the hut of his neighbour. The latter, on hearing his story, 
encouraged him in his resolves. He recommended him to travel, as the 
only possible cure for that melancholy by which he had felt himself 
oppressed. He had, in fact, only the choice of two plans of proceeding. 
One was to get the help of two or three hands and set to work at clear- 
ing Red Maple ; the other was to start for California, from whence he could 
return to cultivate his domain, fortified by experience and strengthened in 
his resources. Whatever decision he should come to, one thing was 
certain, he must go to Guyandot to carry out either the one plan or the 
other. So to Guyandot he went, without even taking another look at the 
deserted hut in Red Maple Valley. What he witnessed at that frontier 
settlement soon dissipated his hesitations—if he really ever seriously enter- 
tained any; there was not the use of an arm to be obtained for love or 
money. The walls were everywhere placarded with ‘“ California and the 
Gold-finders ;” every adult was either gone or going. Needless to say 
that our exile was carried away by the vortex. His old friend the 
romancer was also there, and glad enough they were to join company on 
the new speculation. It is unnecessary to detail what experiences our 
exile dearly bought at these diggings. He seems, in the excitement of 
the scenes of cupidity, riot, drunkenness, and debauchery enacted, and 
the crimes committed around him, to have forgotten the fair flower of 
Red Maple. At length, disgusted with the ever-recurring vision of bru- 
tality and vice, he parted from a family in whose bosom he had once con- 
templated seeking a home for ever, and making the best of his way to 
Sacramento, he took ship thence to New York. He arrived on the 
Hudson like a providence, he tells us, for a poor Alsatian family 
who had just arrived to barter their docile and patient toil to the 
first bidder, and he returned to his domain with quite a little colony. 
Here he soon learnt to esteem the labour of clearing as preferable 
to that of gold-digging, and he got to love and admire toils which 
he 1 ar som to possess their grandeur as well as their utility. Nay, for 
a Frenchman, he goes very far, for he declares that ‘“ the shallow and 
pitiful pursuits of city life will not compare with that large yet quiet 
existence of a country lord,” which America never refuses to the 
emigrant who is fortunate enough to be able to back his feeble efforts by 
@ small capital. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES ON LITERATURE IN FRANCK. 


BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


XIL—Vittemarin’s “ CHATEAUBRIAND.” * 


Unver the title of Za Tribune Moderne, M. Villemain presents us, 
in this volume, with the first of a series designed to illustrate in a more 
general form, and with greater variety, the historical studies of his own 
time, with some portion of which his previous publications have made 
the public acquainted. The voice of the public has been in favour of 
the Souvenirs already in print; and the author congratulates himself on 
his success in a style of composition which relies for success rather on the 
simple veracity of its contents than the talent of the painter—that is to 
Say, on a quality whose nature it is to be strengthened with exercise, and 
not, like imagination, enfeebled, or exhausted, by labour and time. 

Apart from the great wars, the marvels of organisation and milita 
action, so dramatically accumulated within the first fifteen years of this 
century, and so ably described by living writers, M. Villemain’s atten- 
tion is directed to what he calls “un essor d’intelligence,” and work of 
free thought, no less uncommon in itself, and of far different utility to 
the world at large. ‘ This it is that I have desired to reproduce in the 
lives, taken in succession or in opposition, of a certain number of public 
men to whom Europe is indebted for her independence, and France for 
her liberty.” He refers to those who, in an age prolific of great events, 
have exercised the most influence on the thinking powers of their con- 
temporaries, and who, especially in France and England, have chiefly 
advanced the progress of just and liberal ideas, the elevation of national 
mind, and popular zeal in the maintenance of, or at least the endeavour® 
after, institutions of a regular and generous character. No doubt, he ob- 
serves—taking this point of view, and in this order of influences—it were 
improper to separate the great writer from the orator, the man of specu- 
lation from the politician, the deputy from the minister, whenever, under 
divers forms, the aim has been itself noble, and has been nobly pursued. 
These different kinds of superiority, yet analogous in spite of their 
difference, these armes d’élite of polished society, appear to M. Villemain 
to reunite and range themselves under this single idea: La Tribune 
Moderne, the action of intelligence on opinion. 

He admits that at the epoch when this action was most frequent and 
least disputed, its presumed representatives may have sometimes been 
celebrated with an over-degree of complaisance. ‘ While the Tribune 
was standing, a publicist, at that time of the democratic party, who 
wrote, from day to day, the history of all whom he saw ascending it, 
accumulated a century of aames in his Livre des Orateurs. And now 
that it [the Tribune] is nothing more than a souvenir, of which even the 
outward and visible sign has disappeared, now that political speech is no 





* M. de Chateaubriand, sa vie, ses écrits, son influence littéraire et politique 
sur son temps. Par M. Villemain, Membre de l'Institut. (La Tribune Moderne, 
premiére partie.) Paris: M. Lévy freres. 1858. 
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, as a living power, to either flattery or hatred, it will be 


lon 


felt that the historian must confine himself to a few eminent names, 


sufficiently instructive, vided | be well chosen.” Att the head of 
these names, M. eh. saagnemnator in the pride of a Frenchman, and 
from love of letters—places that of Chateaubriand, whose long and labo- 
rious life, he says, filled so large a part of the nineteenth century, and 
who, both in France and m other lands, has left such lively impressions 
on the literature and ideas of the age. 

True, the author of René has written his own biography, and dated it 
strangely and solemnly doutre tombe. But, as the opening sentence of 
the present biographer reminds us, such autograph and however authentic 
Memoirs, so far as they go, neither dispense nor exclude the future from 
taking up anew the forestalled theme, and telling afresh the already-told 
tale. In fact, the monument that the great writer, the man of genius 
has himself erected in his own lifetime, the ambition he has felt to 
describe himself au naturel aud transmit himself to posterity, becomes 
only one incident the more in his destiny, one feature the more in his 
physiognomy : and hence serves, not as an obstacle, but an aid, to the 
impartial observer, who comes, after his hero has vented his apologies or 
his confidences, to study him anew, to sum up his life, to explain his 
glory, and verify his influence. In spite, therefore, of the numerous 
volumes in which Chateaubriand has been his own biographer, and in 
which, without rising to the height of St. Augustine’s repentance, or 

ing ‘to the depth of Rousseau’s confessions, he has said so much of 
himself personally, amid so many public catastrophes,—it seemed pos- 
sible, to M. Villemain, so to retrace his career, as to deduce from it some- 
thing instructive, as regards both politics and literature. 

Frangois-Auguste de Chateaubriand was born at Saint-Malo, in Brit- 
tany, on the 4th of December, 1768, of an old and illustrious family, one 
branch of which counted among its chiefs the name of a baron who fol- 
lowed St. Louis‘to the Crusade. The branch to which our noble author 
belonged, had become somewhat poor and needy, and his father, who, 
early in life, entered the mercantile marine service of Saint-M4lo, had 
been not.unsuccessful in his endeavours to better, in this respect, the family 
status—for though fallen to the condition of a simple armateur, he ma- 
naged ito regain the rank of a seigneur chatelain “ by the courageous 
exercise of his maritime industry.” The Comte René de Chateaubriand 
was thirty-five years of age when he brought home from the Antilles a 
modest fortune, the reward of his labour and economy. He then married 
Apolline Suzanne de Bédée, of a noble family. The marriage brought 
many children, and not much happiness. Nine brothers and sisters pre- 
ceded Frangois—the four eldest dying almost in the cradle. M. Ville- 
main alludes to Buffon’s tenet, of, the part dominante the mother has 
in the character and genius of her son, as being emphatically verified in 
this instance. Chateaubriand describes his mother as full of esprit and 
imagination, naturally gay and animated, triste merely from domestic 
ennui, fond of the woalll of excitement, of politics—with a taste cultivated 
by youthful study of the best authors, a“ mind and memory full of 
Fenelon and Racine, not to forget certain romances of Mademoiselle de 
Scuderi, who was still in fashion in Brittany. Madame, then, to sum up, 
was bizarre enfin, mais charmante. 
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What manner of man her husband was, who that has ever read the 
“ Mémoires d’Outre-tombe” need be told? He is there represented as 
unsocial and austere, the terror of his servants, a tyrant over his famil 
now silent, with a silence hard and cold as ice—now breaking out into 
fits of violence that his children watched with affright. The d iption 
ne ee in the old castle, is one of the gems of the 
Memoirs, and in of modern literature. Nor is there any occasion for 
us to ‘track the steps of a life which the same narrative has made so fami- 
liar. Our-concern will rather be with M. Villemain’s comments than with 
his hero's chronicle. 

Gently and genially as M. Villemain deals with him, from first to last 
—alike as politician, author, and man—he does not refrain from playing 
the censor when occasion calls for censorship, which, in such a if-history 
is by no means unseldom. For example, when quoting Chateaubriand’s 
description of the reveries that tormented his “innocence and purity” in 
lonely and unjoyous youth—day-dreams wherein figured an ideal sylph, 
formed of all the women the day-dreamers had ever seen, which sylph 
followed him whithersoever he went, an invisible presence indeed, but 
none the less 

a presence which was not to be put by— 


after the citation of the nympholept’s words, “ Je ne sais si l’histoire du 
cceur humain offre un exemple de cette nature,” M. Villemain proceeds 
to ask, whether we ought not to recognise here, as also in some pages of 
Rousseau’s, a mere pretention of human pride, consoling itself a little for 
an error of which it stands self-accused, by dint of regarding that error 
as a something rare and privileged? ‘ In sooth, and leaving out of the 
uestion the igus of genius hitherto latent in our young recluse, was 
this experience of his a preternatural phenomenon? Are not the Lives 
of the Saints, the works of the Fathers, the pages of some mystics, from 
Ephraim the Syrian, to the Spaniard Luis de Leon, filled with symp- 
toms of this mental condition, which the author of René and Atala su 
es exclusively reserved for him? Alas, the eloquent tongue of the 
Greek Fathers had a particular word to describe this torment of the 
heart, this mixed medley of sadness and vague aspiration. One of these 
dispositions of the soul they used to call dxndea. Other terms they 
had for a more vivid class of illusions; they looked upon them as attached 
to our nature, and sometimes assuming visible shapes, that, breaking the 
bounds of the desert, they might come and trouble the penitent with 
their presence, in the very midst of his prayers.” 

In a similar way M. Vv illemain disposes of other of Chateaubriand’s 
ideas, assertions, caprices, and eccentricities—his avowed wish to have 
been of the other sex, for instance—his asserted recognition of Marie 
Antoinette’s corpse in 1852, by what he remembered of a smile she once 
gave him (literally once, if at all) as she passed along the gallery at Ver- 
sailles—his reiterated parallel, or duel de célébrité, between himself and 
Napoleon, each of them being in 1791 a slender “ sub-lieutenant, utterly 
unknown,” and both taking their start from obscurity, at one and the 
same epoch, “I [for like Wolsey’s ego, the moi comes first], to seek my 
renown in solitude, he, his glory, among men.” Is this contrast true? 
asks M. Villemain. Is not the parallel more than a little ambitious? 
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“In solitude too were seeking, you as well as he, for glory among 
men. Only the glory of your literary talent what it may, this 
antagonism of two names in an age, this duel of celebrity, more than 
once proclzimed, will rather astonish future times. It was not the wont 
of Titus Livius to put himself in competition with the t captains of 
his history.” Elsewhere, again, when Chateaubriand describes himself, 
on starting for the East, as all impatience to mingle his “‘tears with 
those of the Magdalen,” his critic takes him up with another point-blank 
negation: “ No, the brilliant painter of Christianity, the eloquent and 
picturesque writer of the Letter on Rome, the future champion of the 
Christians in the East, and of liberty all over the world, set out for Asia 
with other thoughts than that of mingling his tears with those of the 
Magdalen. Like Byron, a little later, . was in quest of colours for his 
brush, of new emotions for his soul; he was inspired by worldly though 
generous views, by views of glory, far more than by feelings of peni- 
tence.”—The sincerity, nevertheless, of Chateaubriand’s ultimate faith, 
the reality of his religious sentiment, is as freely allowed, if not warml 
asse by M. Villemain, as by others it has been cynically derided, or 
eaeediodly denied. 

It was in July, 1798, that he received from his sister the news of his 
mother’s death—couched in terms of affectionate remonstrance on his 
then sceptical tendencies. The remonstrance told. Chateaubriand from 
that time turned over a new page, and wrote for another public. “ His 

ief was extreme, both for the loss of his mother, and from remorse for 
the tears he had caused her to shed. Nothing can be more probable 
than what he says about the copies of his Essay on Revolutions which he 
cast into the fire, in that sudden revulsion of feeling which disordered his 
soul and wrought a change in all his feelings, still somewhat confused, 
as  : ns in youth, at once irresolute and violent. 

“‘ This, then, is the natural, the noble explanation of the Génie du 
Christianisme, written two or three years after the Essai sur les Révo- 
lutions. It is not a case of retractation from inconstancy, or of change 
from calculating motives : there is the self-same soul, struck by an unex- 
pected blow, and thence receiving a more forcible inclination in a direc- 
tion to which it already inclined. The Essai was not the book of an 
obstinate sceptic, but of an agitated inquirer—a book of doubt and 
sorrow, into which the instincts of a generous mind and the views of a 
lofty spirit had found their way. The Génie du Christianisme was to 
be the development of this mind and spirit, under the vivid impression 
excited in intellects the most elevated and upright by the reaction of 
irreligious doctrines and revolutionary deeds.” 

Chateaubriand himself, accused from without, and disquieted within, 
at the apparent but also real contradiction between two works from the 
same hand, and written within so brief a space, might fairly say, “ J’ai 
pleuré et j'ai cru.”” At any rate it was not by learned demonstration or 
theological research that he became reconciled to the faith of his fathers. 
It was in the Sanctuary of Sorrow. 

We cannot attempt to follow M. Villemain as he follows his hero, 
from penury in London to celebrity in Paris, to his uneasy berth in the 
embassy to Rome, his visit to Constantinople and Spain, his election to 
the Académie, and his services to the Bourbons. Sometimes the bio- 
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grapher interweaves the narrative with his own personal recollections. 
An interesting example occurs in his account of an evening spent at 
Saint-Germain on the first Saturday in June, 1824—the eve of Cha- 
teaubriand’s dismissal from office under Louis XVIII. The noble Vis- 
count and his chief, M. de Villéle, had long been pulling contrary ways, 
and the wonder with many was how they had kept together in ‘the same 
team so long. To some one who had made a remark to this effect, 
Madame de Duras replied, sotto voce ; “ True, they are not over fond of 
one another : there is so little resemblance between them! But M. de 
Chateaubriand will never be the man to break off the alliance. He can 
no more separate himself from M. de Villéle than Cardinal Richelieu 
could have made up his mind to cast off Father Joseph.”—On the 
Saturday evening in question, among the numerous and brilliant guests 
assembled at Saint-Germain, were Pozzo di Borgo, Capo d’Istria, the 
late Marquis of Londonderry (‘“diplomate habile, le moins officiel des 
hommes dans son libre langage”), his “ prude et délicate lady,” several 
other English, a Tuscan minister with a passion for the arts, the illus- 
trious Humboldt (‘‘le plus Frangais de ces étrangers”), Comte de la 
Garde, Abel de Rémusat, the distinguished Orientalist, M. Villemain 
himself, we presume (under the modest designation of un autre lettré 
moins connu), and the youthful Delphine Gay, with her mother. The 
young lady was pressed to recite some of her latest verses, but she pre- 
ferred giving the company something of Lamartine’s. A critical con- 
versation ensued, which is given in considerable detail, about Chateau- 
briand and Homer, Milton and Tasso, the Messiah of Klopstock and the 
Télémaque of Fénélon. Mdlle. Delphine discoursed charmingly on the 
prose-poet’s Martyrs, and fascinated the listening throng by the grace 
and melody, the sweet and sonorous accentuation, with which she at 
last repeated a chant dedicated to Horace Vernet, on his painting of 
Velléda: 
Silence! . . . elle parait au pied du chéne antique ; 
Le feu de ses regards a dévoré ses pleurs; 
Et ses cheveux, mélés a la verveine en fleurs, 
Ombragent de son front la paleur prophétique. 


The light breeze of the summer night was playing with Delphine’s fair 
tresses ; and the young muse, as she then called herself, is described by 
M. Villemain as doubling the illusion of her song by her personal ap- 
pearance, and seeming to confound herself with the Be Foon of her strains. 
The illusion increased as she went on, verse after verse rising and falling 
in harmony silver-sweet ; so that when she came to the line— 


Et les siécles futurs sauront que }’étais belle, 


ce dernier vers, protests M. Villemain, semblait d’une vérité toute pré- 
sente; and a prodigal effusion of éloges brought the good meeting to an 
end—“ cette soirée du grand monde d’alors,’’ from which politics had 
disappeared, by a too rare exception, and in which the pleasures of con- 
versation had risen even into enthusiasm. 

It was very late when M. Villemain got back to Paris, in company 
with an illustrious savant, whose talk by the way continued the delight 
already enjoyed at Saint-Germain. At three o’clock in the morning our 
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a head full of Homeric poetry, Christian fervour, 

Next morning, he tells us, he continued to dream over this succession 
of diverse images, not feeling equal to any new and systematic labour. 
However, he was engaged in turning over St. Jerome’s letters from 
Bethlehem, and comparing them with one of Milton’s prose treatises, till 
one o'clock, when, * turning out,” for “ constitutional” or other purposes, 
he met one of his fellow s of the previous evening, a spirituel Eng- 
lishman, Mr. Frissel o exclaimed: “ I was coming to see you: I am 
choking with impatience ; Chateaubriand is no longer minister; he is 
turned out like a common clerk; what a blow for the Bourbons, and 
struck by their own hand, too! You know how I love him. . . . They 
have packed him off, turned him out of doors with his valise, sent him 
the deuce knows where ; but we shall find him somewhere before the day’s 
out. Poor Duchesse de Duras! what will she say? And what will 
Chateaubriand do? he'll wage a terrible war with them, or I’m mis- 
taken. We shall have a Junius, not masqued, but with la visiére haute, 
and striking his foe in the face. Miles faciem feri. Faith, I have no 
pity for them; but I am frightened for Villéle.”—The two friends 
walked on together, and met in their way several acquaintances of divers 
opinions, from one and another of whom they soon learnt the event of 
the morning in all its particulars. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs had been to the Tuileries, this Sunday 
forenoon, to assist at the performance of mass, and to pay his respects to 
his sovereign; while listening to the beautiful music of the chapel royal, 
he was informed that he was waited for in the Salle des Maréchaux, 
about a despatch of some urgency that had to be handed over to him. 
“ It was M. de Chateaubriand’s most confidential secretary, his most 
zealous servant throughout every diversity of fortune, that brought a 
packet addressed to him, which had already been unsealed by a superior 
functionary in the Foreign Office, who enjoyed the Minister’s entire con- 
fidence. This official packet contained a dismissal, announced by M. de 
Villéle in the following terms : 


‘¢ Monsieur le Vicomte, 
“In obedience to the commands of the King, I forthwith transmit to 


your Excellency an ordonnance which his Majesty has just made. 
“ The President of the Council.” 
** Louis, by the grace of God, &c., 


“‘« We have decreed and do decree as follows : 


“¢ The sieur Comte de Villéle, President of our Council of Ministers, 
and ministerial Secretary of State for the department of finance, is 
charged par intérim with the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, in the room of 
the sieur Vicomte de Chateaubriand. 

“«¢ The President of our Council of Ministers is charged with the exe- 
cution of the present ordonnance, which is to be inserted in the Bulletin 
des Lows. 

“« ¢ Given at Paris, in our chateau of the Tuileries, this 6th of June, in 
the year of grace 1824, and the twenty-ninth of our reign.’” 


No wonder that this Bourbon manifesto made a polemic once again of 
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the sieur vicomte. M. Villemain calls it, and well, therefore, may 
Chateaubriand have felt it to be, an injure sanglante. Six months after 
the expulsion, Louis XVIII. died where he had reigned, in his arm-chair. 
Charles X. succeeded under happy auspices. One of his first acts was to 
revoke the act of maa a only four months since ; and for this 
well-timed policy he received from the French Academy, in the name of 
the Institute, the praise of having signalised his accession by restorin 
“the most vital” of public liberties. Nor was the voice of Chateaubriand 
mute at this juncture—that voice which for so many years had been 
mingled with the tragic catastrophes, struggles, prolonged afflictions, and 
unexpected triumphs of the Bourbon family. Authorised, says Ville- 
main, “‘by his long-ago memories, by his recent disgrace, and by the 
new allies this disgrace had gained him, he published, in support of a new 
reign thus welcomed, a thoroughly monarchical and thoroughly liberal 
composition, entitled, Ze Roi est mort ; vive le Roi !” 

But at no time was Chateaubriand the minister or the man for 
Charles X. This the ex-minister found out soon enough, and again his 
polémique puissante was in active request. He had done something— 
himself thought a great deal—to write the Bourbons into power ; he now 
did much, in effect if not by design, to write them out of it. Not b 
design—very far from that, quite con to that: for with all his 
liberalism he was a devoted legitimist; and in his most splenetic mood 
we find him saying to his friend Mr. Frissell, one autumn evening in 
1829, as twilight was coming on in the valleys of the Pyrenees: “ I 
shall await at Rome the death of the king, who, thank God, is in good 
health. There I will write my great work, a History of France tinted 
with the colours and genius of our several ages, and arriving gradually 
at the era of regular and established freedom, as it were the apex 
of the pyramid. I don’t say that I may not again become Minister, in 
my old age, perhaps at the accession, or during the minority of Henry V. 
For the Dauphin has no more liking for me than Charles X. has. I 
alarm their mediocrity,” he added, in one of those complacent phrases 
which often unite a modicum of truth with a deal of vanity. “Je fais 
peur 4 leur médiocrité; et ils m’en voudront 4 jamais de la chute de 
Villéle.”,—His proposed residence at Rome came to nothing. He was 
in Paris when the revolution of 1830 broke out, and had been there long 
enough to foresee its advent, and to proffer to the throne counsels that 
were set at nought, and warnings that were royally and ministerially 
pooh-poohed. ‘The mob, however, by his own account, recognised in a 
sufficiently boisterous fashion his value as a public man—carrying him in 
their arms on the 30th of July, with shouts of “ Vive le défenseur de la 
liberté de la presse !—then, taking him pick-a-back across the court of 
the Louvre to the palais du Luxembourg, crying, “ Vive le Premier 
Consul !” and anon, “ Vive la Charte !’,—whereupon he took occasion to 
remind them, ‘‘ Oui, messieurs, vive la Charte! mais vive le Roi !”— 
which, we may suppose, would disgust them not a little, and give his 
biped bearer justifiable grounds for dropping him without delay. It 
was owing to the roundabout route the sieur vicomte had taken that 
morning on his way to the Chamber of Peers, that ‘this pick-a-back 
business appears to have happened, and a consequent delay in reaching 
that august assembly. It was one of what M. Villemain calls a thousand 
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bizarre scenes, serious or farcical, with which Paris then abounded. 
‘‘ But what lesson is to be drawn from it? Why was not the hero of 
this empty triumph elsewhere at such a moment, and why not earlier at 
his post? This is no query of malign criticism. But it is right to take 
notice of the fact, and to show, by an example, how deficient in action 
the greatest talents and noblest characters sometimes are, in their public 
career.” Chateaubriand reached the Chamber in time to give an account 
of his recent adventure, but his “ Vive le Roi!” was as inefficacious there 
as it had been out of doors, among messieurs the mobsmen. Bourbon 
must make way for Orleans, legitimate for citizen kingship, the throne of 
the Restoration for a throne surrounded by republican institutions. 

The new throne stood for eighteen years. Chateaubriand for eighteen 
years watched, hated, and despised it. He died while the uproar that 
was cause and effect of its fall, still reverberated in the streets of Paris. 
Had he lived to see another Emperor Napoleon, there is reason to think 
he might have been better-tempered than Louis Philippe found him. In 
1832, Prince Louis Napoleon wrote him a flattering letter, apropos of his 
brochure on Elective Monarchy—declaring him “capable of compre- 
hending completely” the genius of the Emperor, and testifying the young 
writer’s sympathetic admiration for one so distinguished by patriotism 
and love of freedom. Chateaubriand was better pleased with these com- 
plimentary advances than his biographer is: he seems to have thought 
the apotheosis of Napoleon consistent with 7amour de la liberté, M. 
Villemain evidently can’t tell how. The latter “regrets” the complaisant 
tone of his hero’s reply to the Prince, and pities at once the humeur and 
the orgueilleuse faiblesse which it betrays. M. Villemain noway dis- 
guises his estimate of the Second Empire, now that, ten years after 
Chateaubriand’s demise, it is having its own way, and keeping the dis- 
affected from having theirs. 

Madame de Chateaubriand died rather suddenly a short time before 
her husband. M. Villemain speaks of her as too much overlooked in 
the life of her not very congenial husband—but characterises her as a 
woman of an original turn of mind, without any of the current ideas of 
the time, caring nothing for constitutional government, or liberty, or any 
such thing—with an utter scorn for the court, where she never made her 
appearance—and cherishing just two objects of admiration, which to 
unfeminine logic might seem incompatible,—to wit, the power of Napo- 
leon, und the glory of her M. de Chateaubriand. 

After her death, the old statesman’s now habitual silence became still 
more gloomy. He no longer went out of doors, though continuing to 
receive the same friends at his chosen residence in the Rue du Bac, and 
welcoming them with the same taciturn seriousness, varied at intervals by 
sudden torrents of animated phrases and passionate wishes. To these 
would succeed a mental languor, amounting almost to lethargy. <A 
visitor relates how the old man sat listening one day to the booming 
cannon that repressed the June insurrection—his eyes fixed on the win- 
dow-panes—while he seemed to be counting the funeral kuells, 


Toll slowly! 


of the Royalty he had served. After a long silence, tears trickled from 
those once sparkling eyes, and he repeated, as though to himself, these 
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opening words of his powerful invective in 1814: “ No, never will I 
believe that I am writing on the tombstone of France.” All was decay 
within him: he had nothing but a past remembrance wherewith to 
express his present anguish. Still, his soul remained frangaise et 
grande. 

Two days later, his silence meanwhile being interrupted only by a few 
words of grief upon the murder of the Archbishop of Paris, he felt the 

coming on of the last agony. He continued tranquil: his features 
underwent scarcely any change. A pious churchman, his friend the 
Abbé de Guerry, tended his last hours. He died slowly, his mind atten- 
tive and strongly moved, while the body was perishing in all its parts. 
He expired on the 4th of July, 1848, in the presence of the abbé, of 
Madame Récamier, and of the poet Béranger, ‘“ whom he loved, and who 
was his friend.” 

Tumultuous as was the excitement of that time of anarchy, his death 
was felt by the public. A great name was departed, which, though no 
longer casting light on France’s actual route, yet illumined a recent past, 
and was qualified to inspire his country with emulation of her sometime 
self, and to speak to her of souvenirs she had loved, and rights she had 
once achieved and long maintained. The loss of Chateaubriand was a 
sort of farewell to things glorious and great, a sort of oblivion for senti- 
ments of independence and liberty, of fidelity to misfortune, and resist- 
ance to arbitrary power. 

Impressions of this kind, communicated more or less freely, were in 
the mind of some, M. Villemain says, when the first funeral honours 
were paid to Chateaubriand, on the 6th of July, in the church of 
Foreign Missions. Other obsequies, of his own appointing, were in 
reserve. He had accepted, while living, from his native town, the gift 
of a “coin de rocher, le grand Bey, en avant de Saint-Malo,” designed 
some day to receive his remains. 

To this receptacle the corpse was transferred from Paris, avec un 
pteux cortége, and here it was deposited on the 19th of July, 1848, after 
being duly presented by the cure of the Foreign Missions at Paris to the 
curé of Saint-Ma4lo, and after the celebration of the funeral service in the 
cathedral of the latter town, fitted up en chapelle ardente. ‘ More than 
fifty thousand souls assisted at this national and holy solemnity; and it 
was in the midst of the most religious silence, broken only by the noise 
of cannon, in the presence of crowds of spectators massed together on 
the ramparts, on the rescifs that face the town, and on boats that lay 
there at anchor, that the coffin was carried by some sailors to the end of 
the great Bay, to be buried in the tomb hollowed out of the granite, now 
beaten by the rising tide, but no more to be submerged by it than the 
glory of Chateaubriand shall be covered by the tide of time.” 
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RETIRED FROM BUSINESS. 


Arter a very lengthened period of torpor, the German drama has 
been recently making a eet effort to reassert its dignity, and to 
rove that the great gulph which cana the dramatists of the day 
m Schiller iidies e may be bridged, clumsily, it is true, yet suffi- 
ciently for the purpose required. In tragedy, the “Gladiator of Ra- 
venna” has caused an extraordinary sensation, due, perhaps, to the 
mystery that for a time veiled the author's name; while in comedy, 
Laube and Gutzkov have produced several very amusing comedies, too 
much tinged with a local colouring, however, to be available by our army 
of adapters. This is not the case with another young dramatist, F. W. 
Hacklander, who is well known among us as the author of several suc- 
cessful novels, and whose play “ Der Geheime Agent” was recently pre- 
sented at the Haymarket under the title of ‘‘ The Secret Agent,” in 
which Mr. Buckstone had a great opportunity for exciting the laughter 
of his numerous admirers. Still more recently Hacklander has produced 
another comedy, under the title of “ Zur Ruhe Setzen,” which we now 
to a that we may be enabled to furnish our readers with 
an idea of the species of drama which most finds favour with our cousins- 
german. We warn our readers, however, at starting, that if we find 
ourselves compelled to leave the titles of the characters in their primitive 
condition, it is from the impossibility of conveying without awful circum- 
locution any idea of their meaning. 

As the play opens, we find a certain Commerzienrath, who, having 
made his fortune in trade, is inclined to enjoy the yucunda et idonea 
vite at his country estate. Rather an old idea for a comedy, it must be 
confessed; but still we must accept it as the turning-point of the play. 
His Baikff has a remarkably pretty daughter, who had been a frequent 
visitor at the town house, and had managed to fall in love with the 
commercial councillor’s nephew, Edward, to whom the business is 
entrusted for the future. Indeed, so great are the young lady’s charms, 
that the old gentleman appears to forget for a season that his wife will 
arrive at the chateau the next day to share in his idyllic life, and pays 
Anna some very florid compliments, which she guilelessly accepts, for how 
could a young girl suspect any design on the part of a gentleman old 
enough to be her father? When she quits the room on domestic duties, 
the following scene occurs between the Merchant and the Bailiff: 


Commerzienrath (seating himself in his easy chair). Here we are, then, high 
upon the mountains above the carking cares of town. It cost me a severe 
struggle, my good friend, before I succeeded, but now I am happy in being here. 
(He jumps up and opens the windows.) Ah, this fresh and pleasant breeze—(e 
begins sniffing suspiciously)—and yet, not quite so fresh as I had anticipated. 
How is that ? 

Bailiff. The adjoining fields have had a strong coating of manure laid on 
them, and the breeze blows across them. 

Commerzienrath ( fanning himself with his handkerchief). Ah, rusticity—rus- 
ticity! Manure is the mo of agriculture—(aside)—soul of agriculture. By the 
way, where did I hear that remark to-day? but no matter, it is a famous ex- 
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pression—soul of agriculture! (Aloud.) But we will close the windows—too 
a Besides, I have to speak with you. You know, m 

worthy friend, that I have worked hard. My house was small when I 

the management, but I have made it great, and our firm is respected so far as 
the German tongue extends, and even farther. You know, too, that I was 
never backward when I was expected to assist my townsmen in bearing & 
burden. I was anxious for their welfare and their pleasure. A later and 
grateful generation will speak of the road improvements which I projected and 
partly carried into effect, of the suitable uniform which I introduced for the 
policemen and officials of the town, of the balls and pic-nics I 

Bailiff. That is true, sir. And for that you have the thanks of the govern- 
ment and of your fellow-citizens. 

Commerzienrath (with a rapid glance at his button-hole). Thanks of the govern- 
ment, fellow-citizens? transitory as bubbles. What I have introduced, roads 
and uniforms, will be altered. "Tt is true my portrait in the ante-room of 
the Higher Civic Society, painted at my expense. Now, when the grand cotillon, 
on the Anniversary and at Christmas, goes past it, the dancers say, “ What a 
capital likeness of our excellent councillor!” But in five years hence, my good 
friend, our ungrateful posterity will ask, ‘“ Who is that old frump ?” Bat no 
matter, I did what I did for the sake of the good cause, and never reckoned 
onareward. (He thrusts his finger into his button-hole.) 


But the old gentleman’s ideas of the peace of a country life are soon 
dissipated by the sound of a gun firing, which alarms him, and by a suc- 
cession of noises emanating from the workmen engaged in fitting up the 
place. In conversation with one of them, he learns that a new mayor is 
to be elected in the village, and that electoral intrigues have forced their 
way into this maneibaala spot. He is in a manner forced into recommend- 
ing the choice of the Miller, who is represented to him as a worthy man, and 
the aspect of the leader of the opposing party, an hypocritical Bookbinder, 
only confirms him in his views. But he - another private interview 
with Arua, which causes him to fancy himself in love with her; and 
when he hears that the Miller’s son has proposed for her hand, he sud- 
denly goes over to the other party. The curtain falls upon the first act, 
with noisy demonstrations of delight on the part of the peasants, who ex- 
press their joy at the old gentleman coming among them by firing shots 
and instituting a dance, which causes the Commerzienrath renewed sur- 
prise that a country life is not so tranquil as he had anticipated. 

At the opening of the next act we find that Edward had arrived in- 
cognito on the previous evening, so anxious was he to see his favourite 
Anna, and had been present at the ball. But his uncle must not know 
this, so he bribes the old servant to silence. In the mean while, we find 
that a dreadful event had happened to the uncle, which we will describe 


in the author’s words : 


Commerzienrath (with his elothes in one hand, the brush in the other, walks 
hastily up and down, sighs, then tries to beat his forehead ; but, as he does so with 
the brush in his hand, he starts back in alarm, and continues his walk). Unheard 
of so leng as the world has endured! I, a commercial councillor, former father 
of the town, and President of the Higher Museum, I receive a—— Oh! it 
must be adream! But no! I cannot have dreamt it. Men dream of a broken 
neck ; of a stab two feet deep; but a rational man never yet dreamt that he had 
received a——I cannot utter the word. Ah! humiliating feeling. And I have 
received one! But gently, calmly now, no one can be watching me. However, 
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I will lock all the doors as additional security. I feel just as I were about to 
read my sentence of death. My sleep did not refresh me. Iam morally and 
hysically broken down. But now, courage and calmness! let us see my em- 
ied di ! (He draws a chair to the centre, and after a violent internal 
struggle, lays his coat over the back. On the left tail is a distinct mark of a foot. 
The Commerzienrath subsides into a chair and veils his eyes.) It must be! 
courage—yes, it was a kick. Oh, Heavens! an attack of the vulgarest nature ! 
a dastardly attempt at nocturnal assassination! And from behind too! But 
that is the usual manner of such disgraceful insults; I never yet heard of a 
kick in front. It was not a large foot that did it. It was a left one, too—no 
trace of nails, but a well-made boot. But I must measure the corpus delicti so 
that I may be certain where my righteous vengeance must fall. Nine inches 
six lines. And now to remove every trace of my disgrace! 


Edward soon has an opportunity of conversing with Anna, but is in- 
terrupted at a critical moment, just as he is kissing her heartily, by his 
uncle. The old gentleman proceeds to read him a lecture, and contrives 
to insinuate, during the course of breakfast, that Anna is engaged to be 
married. At the same time, however, he cannot refrain from fixing his 
eyes on Edward’s foot, to see whether it is of the right size. In the same 
way the Commerzienrath manages to tell Anna, in strict confidence, that 
Edward is engaged to be married to his cousin, and naturally produces 
the desired embroglio between the young people. It is so far of advan- 

to us that we learn that Edward is the real culprit in the kicking 
business. On the previous evening he had seen a man constantly prowling 
round the arbour in which Anna was seated, and, suspecting a rival, had 
taken the opportunity of a fight among the peasants to give him a hearty 
kicking. In the mean while, the old gentleman is unpleasantly disturbed 
in his love-dreams by the arrival of his wife and a party of relations. 
There are her two sisters, the Hofrdthin and Kanzleirathin, with their 
husbands, and the son and daughter of the latter, the young lady being 
the person selected by the family as Edward's future wife. 

The gentlemen all evince a penchant for Anna, and only serve to 
increase the uncle’s fury. Added to this, a deputation arrives from the 
village to take him to task for having interfered in the election, and 
thrown the weight of his influence against the Miller. The Bookbinder 
has been the cause of this, by circulating reports in the village of what 
he had heard the Commerzienrath saying, and the natural anger he 
entertains against the hypocrite is enhanced by a dread suspicion that it 
was his foot that had insulted him. Hence, when he arrives to be 
thanked for saving the ladies from the attack of the Miller’s mastiff, the 
old ome breaks out very violently, and astonishes the whole party 
by the following scene : 


Hofrath. Well, as I was saying, he gave him a kick. 

Commerzienrath. Who gave a kick ? 

Amalie. This worthy man. (Pointing to the Bookbinder.) 

Commerzienrath, Then it was the fellow. (Aloud and violently.) But I caunot 
allow persons to kick others on my land. 
—e Not when you are attacked by adog? Well, you are a funny 

ow. 

Commerzienrath. Yes, I am foolish! (He passes his hand over his coat tail.) 
It was a dog, then? 
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Bookbinder (advancing). Yes, it was the miller’s wicked dog, your honour, 
He always keeps such savage dogs to frighten people that go past. 

Commerzienrath (looking down gloomily, and talking to himself). Yes, that foot 
is nine inches long; I could swear to it. And the bookbinder was sneaki 
about my garden all last night. 

Bookbinder. It’s a very savage dog, your honour, and I was afraid it would 
bite the ladies. So I kicked the brute off in this way. 
, reyes on geage Ah! (Aside.) He is accustomed to kick with his left 
oot. 


This confirmation of his suspicions renders the old gentleman certain 
that the Bookbinder is the culprit, and he can hardly be restrained from 
kicking him out of the room. After a while, Anna and Edward have 
an opportunity for an explanation, and all is forgotten and forgiven. 
Edward has then to explain to Amalie that they were not born for each 
other, and the young lady accepts the information very readily, for she 
has strong suspicions that Anna and Edward are carrying on a flirta- 
tion, and she therefore comes to the charitable conclusion that she will do 
all in her power to check it. But her feelings overpower her at last, 
and at the end of the third act she falls fainting into the Commerzien- 
rath’s arms, who looks up piously to heaven, and wonders why he re- 
tired from business. 

At the beginning of the fourth act, we find the ladies assembled over 
their coffee, and talking about family matters. They all complain of 
their husbands, and regret they had ever married. But the Hofrathin 
is a strong-minded woman, and tells her sisters that they have only 
themselves to blame. They have been too indulgent to their husbands, 
and ought to have pulled y Bao up at once, as she did her spouse. 


You have educated your husband badly, but I am very sorry for your ill- 
fortune, Amalie. But what was I going to say? Oh, yes: the Hofrath wanted 
to continue his former course of life—go to the coffee-house in the afternoon, 
evenings to his club or to an inn, and even asserted his claim to a latch- 
key. Well, I put up with it all one day, but then I was obliged to interfere, 
and said to him, very gently, “My dear friend, you cannot continue this mode of 
life; you have been so fortunate as to marry a worthy woman, and all the old 
stories must now be given up. Why go toa coffee-house? I will give you a 
good cup, half coffee, half chicory, not so heating as the stuff which you have to 
pay so dearly for. And then to go out at nights! Do you imagine I married 

ou”—that’s the way I spoke to him—“to sit at home alone? Oh dear, no! 

he husband belongs to the wife. And when we are inclined to go out, we will 
call at the Commerzienrath’s or at the Kanzleirath’s. And if you require any 
distraction at home, why you can help me to wind my yarn. That’s a pleasant 
way of passing the time, and, at the same time, a slight exercise.” That’s the 
way I eatablidhed my household affairs, and I adhered to it. 


Before long Amalie makes her griefs known, and horrifies the ladies 
by telling them that she had seen Hdward kiss Anna’s forehead. But, 
on comparing notes, they find that all the gentlemen have been paying 
excessive attention to Anna, and they naturally assume her to be an 
arrant coquette. When their husbands arrive then, they treat Anna 
with scarcely veiled contempt, leaving the poor child lost in wonderment 
as to how she had offended them. The Commerzienrath, in his despair, 
pro to have the garden illuminated, and a band of musicians called 
in; and while the preparations are being made, he orders Edward back 
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to town instantly, and forbids him thinking more of dana. The youn 
man, before goimg, determines on having one parting hetnens tal 
Anna, but the Hofrathin catches them in the dark, and determines to 
find out who it is that is intriguing with Anna. She very cleverly 
pin a piece of paper to Edward's coat, and triumphantly 
to detect the c But Edward, having his attention 
y 


i 


called to the circumstance by his servant, determines on turning the 
tables, and, after removing the paper from his own coat, contrives to 
fasten a similar piece to each of the three old gentlemen. As may be 
anticipated, a most pons Pp original scene takes place. The Hof. 
rath is the first to make his appearance, and his wife, to her horror, 
detects the paper attached to his coat. She is most anxious to remove it 
without the knowledge of her sisters, for such a discovery would ruin 
her theory, and she effects it. Next comes the Kanzleirath, whose wife 
also manages to remove the incriminating paper without the knowledge 
of the rest. Last of all, arrives the Commerzienrath, whose wife 
summons Edward to her assistance, and causes a very ludicrous scene 
in consequence. 


Edward. My dear uncle, pray stay quiet for a moment. 

Commerzienrath (about to turn round). What’s the matter ? 

Edward. Don’t speak so loud, and for goodness’ sake do not turn round. You 
have a suspicious mark on your coat. 

Commerzienrath (trying to reach it). Good Heavens! has it made its appear- 
ance again? on the left coat-tail ? 

Edward. Yes. But do not make any movement to attract attention. There, 


I have removed it. 

Commersienrath se gmer drawing Edward on one side). There is some- 
thing spectral about this matter. I carefully removed the mark this morning. 
Was it very distinct ? 

Edward. Very. 

Commerzienrath. Fearful! The whole—(Ae gasps)—I can scarcely utter the 
word. Edward, you will be silent ? 

Edward. As the 


ve. 
Commersienrath. Well, then, the entire—mark of the kick I received last 


v 
Edward. What a discovery! (Aloud.) Yes, dear uncle, quite distinct. 
Commerzienrath. And at removed it this morning. About nine inches long, 

and two broad ? 

Edward. If my eyes did not deceive me, the mark was just of that size. 

Commerzienrath (gloomily). Rather a handsomely-shaped foot ? 

a (looking down at his feet). Oh, certainly ; that cannot be denied for a 
moment. 

The three ladies are by this time in a deplorable condition. Each 
suspects her particular lord of being the admirer of Anna, and Edward 
takes care to fan the flame. He breaks in upon them, and begins gloomily 
threatening what he will do. His dream of love has been rudely dis- 

led: his Anna had proved herself a heartless coquette; but, thank 

eavens, he knew the villain who had ruined his peace. He would teach 
him to interfere in such matters for the future: he craved blood to wash 
out the foul indignity. The ladies are fearfully alarmed, and try in vain 
to pacify him; but at length the Hofrdthin has a sublime idea. She 
sacrifices herself magnanimously by stating that it was her husband who 
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had the meeting with Anna, but it was to tell her that no objections 
would be raised by the family to her marriage with Hdward. 

Matters thus arranged, the Commercial Councillor again makes his 
NN eee in his best suit, and wearing a huge 

in his button-hole. The Grand Duke had, after all, appreciated 
his eminent services, and given him the third-class order wh ate. 
This decides him on immediately returning to town. He gives up the 
estate to Edward, who has studied agriculture, and takes a last linger- 
ing look of fondness at Anna, who is lost to him for ever. The count 
no wanemenen anap-ethegetion’ the Gian, atl booubnnten Gendell 
the mystery of the kick unsolved. 

Such is a rapid sketch of M. Hacklinder’s most amusing play; and 
although many of the materials are well worn, still they are strung 
together with considerable tact, and indubitably produce an agreeable 
effect. We have no doubt it will soon be produced on our boards, and 
in that case our readers will be enabled to fill up for themselves the 
dacune which the exigencies of space have forced us to leave. We h 
to meet M. Hackliinder again, and that right soon, be it only that 
may supply matter for our adapters, who seem so fond of stealing their 
brooms ready made; for, at any rate, it will relieve us from that Gallic 
invasion which has rendered our drama a byword among nations. If 
originality has died out among us from various causes, which we need 
not enter into here, the next best thing we can desire is the adaptation 
of such capital plays as Hacklinder’s “ Zur Ruhe Setzen.” 








CHRONICLES OF JERSEY.* 


TuE son of an exiled poet—Frangois Victor Hugo—has penned a his- 
tory of Jersey under the somewhat quaint designation of “ La Normandie 
Inconnue.”” This Normandy, he tells us, has not all the social advan- 
tages of the other ; it has no railroads, no Frascati, and no Trouville ; 
no prefects, no custom-house officers, no gendarmes, no priests, no courts 
of appeal, not even a “ Cour de Cassation,” no heavy budget, no army. 
Such things are only wanted where civilisation has attained a higher 
degree of ection. The Normandy in question is, in such re 
s much behindhand. It has a tribunal called “la Cohue,”’ and a 

t magistrate, who is called “messire le bailli ;” for priests, it has 
ministers ; for mayors, it has constables ; for legislative body, it has 
states. For this Normandy is a country of states, as were formerly 
Languedoc, Brittany, and Dauphiné. It has inhabitants who are lords, 
and others who are vassals, and the land is divided into fiefs. 

On the other hand, this Normandy asks for no one’s passport. Who 
likes may walk in. It has neither penal code nor written law. Liberty 





* La Normandie Inconnue. Par Frangois Victor Hugo. 
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of the press, liberty of association, liberty of discussion, liberty to move 
from place to place, all the liberties possible are there a matter of customary 
right. It has habit as a charter, and habit does not require “‘ ordonnances 
de Juillet” to control it. In this island—strange contrast !—liberty lives 
in the heart of feudality. It does not make its appearance, as else- 
where, with the cap of a disenfranchised vassal on its head and broken 
chains under its feet : here it wears a wig, and has nothing red about it 
but its heels. 

When the treaty called that of Saint Clair-sur-Epte, effected between 
Charles the Simple and Rollo the Norman, gave not only all Western 
Neustria to the Northern conquerors, but also its islands, the Normans 
hastened to explore the largest of these. They found upon the heights 
enormous masses of granite piled one upon the other. They found by 
these enigmas of stone that the Gauls had been there before. On the 
line of coast which fronted the mainland they saw a strong wall which 
defended the island throughout its whole length. They asked what 
people {had constructed that wall, and they were told the Romans, and 
that they called the island Cesarea. Hence the Norman name Gersui, 
or Jersey. 

Jersey underwent the fate of Neustria: Rollo divided the land amongst 
his followers, reserving the lion’s share to himself, having assumed for 
himself and his descendants seven manors. The remainder of the 
island was divided into a great number of parts, among which were 
four principal lots. The first was the fief Haubert de Saint Ouen, 
which was given to one Carteret, who in return had, according to an old 
chronicle of the island (Chronique de Syvret), to serve forty days with 
arms and horses. The Carterets gave many baillis and governors to the 
islands ; one of them was invested by Queen Elizabeth with the lordship 
of Sark, and the representative of the family in the eighteenth century 
was elected to the peerage. 

The second lot was granted on the condition of its owner advancing 
to meet his sovereign whenever it should please him to visit these islands, 
with his horse up to his girths in the sea, and while on shore he was ic 
act as waiter at table. This fief, called Rosel, was acquired in the four- 
teenth century by the Lempriéres, a Breton family, who became noted 
for their rivalry with the Carterets. A younger branch of the latter 
family holds the third lot, which often changed hands, to the present day, 
as the Lempriéres still hold the second. The fourth lot contained the 
so-called Mont de la Ville, which was purchased by the crown for the con- 
struction of Regent Fort. The King of England became, by this purchase, 
vassal of the lord of La Fosse. Now it is the custom in Jersey that 
when the proprietor of a fief dies without direct heir, the feudal chief 
seizes the property and enjoys its revenues for a year. William IV. 
having died in 1837 without direct heir, the lord of La Fosse put for- 
ward his rights upon the Mont de la Ville, and the Privy Council was 
obliged to grant a considerable sum as an indemnity to induce him to 
forego his claim. 

All these feudal divisions, including the four great fiefs of Saint Ouen, 
Rosel, la Trinité, and Samarez, established nine hundred years ago, exist 
in the present day. Houses have taken the place of huts, pathways have 
become streets, Anglo-Saxon names have superseded the old Norman ap- 
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llations, but the feudal divisions have remained. The services imposed 
y the conquerors upon their vassals remain also to the present day. 

The all-powerful Church of Rome obtained in its turn a victory over 
the Normans. The religion of Odin was vanquished in the person of 
Rollo. ‘In the year one thousand,” says Francois Victor Hugo, “ Eu- 
rope, wrapped in the white mantle of its chapels, resembled a Christian 
Egypt.”” The Norman chiefs adopted their new faith with all the ardour 
of neophytes. They conferred vast domains onthe Church. Their piety 
aan wonders in architecture, introduced entirely new forms, and 
covered the country with chefs dauvre. In Jersey alone twelve churches 
were constructed in the space of two hundred years—from the twelfth to 
the fourteenth century. The Black Book of the Bishopric of Coutances 
contains the list of these, and they constitute in the present day the 
twelve parishes into which Jersey is partitioned out—Saint Brelade, Saint 
Martin, Saint Clément, Saint Quen, Saint Sauveur, La Trinité, Saint 
Pierre, Saint Laurent, Saint Jean, Sainte Marie, Saint Martin de Grou- 
ville, Saint Hélier. The support of these establishments was provided for 
by the institution of tithes. Powerful ecclesiastical dignitaries, who resided 
in the rich abbeys of Normandy, used, however, to appropriate to them- 
selves the greater part of these tithes, under pretence of patronage, leaving 
only a remainder for the benefit of the working clergy. Saint Hélier, 
for example, named in honour of the monk Hilarius, who introduced 
Christianity into the island, was under the so-called patronage of Saint 
Sauveur le Vicomte, which had four other churches. The Abbey of 
Cherbourg (Abbas Cesariensis) had three churches. At that time the 
island, which scarcely contained two thousand inhabitants, was mulcted 
by ecclesiastical rapacity of 468 livres tournois, supposed to be equivalent 
to 1600/. sterling a year. The tithe, in the present day, does not bring 
in more than 1500/. But even this was not all. The tithe was only 
the fixed revenue; the Church derived a still greater revenue from offer- 
ings’ of various descriptions, from gifts and legacies, from obits, or the pur- 
chase of masses for the dead, and from brotherhoods, or the sale of extra- 
ordinary prayers, as also from burial and other fees. 

Besides these twelve churches, a magnificent abbey arose upon the rock 
where the monk Hilarius had been massacred; four priories were founded, 
and no less than twenty chapels studded this priest-ridden island of poor 
fishermen. One of these chapels stood in the bay called Havre des Pas, 
where the Virgin was considerate enough to appear in person to the stub- 
born Jerseyites. Another was erected where a certain Lord of Hambie 
was devoured by a dragon—possibly some rare sea monster, such as no 
longer visit the same shores as in olden times, and which were generalised 
by the monks of the middle ages under the one common designation of 
“dragons.” It was not enough to have acquired all these advantages, 
and to have become the most opulent power in the world. The Church 
proclaimed ecclesiastical property to be inalienable. Living to receive, 
the hands of the priests of Christ were declared dead to give. Her do- 
mains were called mainmortables. She consented to take, never to re- 
store. Thus, for centuries, all the riches of the land went, slowly but 
surely, over to the theocratic community, and continued to do so till 
Luther aroused mankind to a sense of its danger. 


“The Church,” says M. F. V. Hugo, “ which seized upon all human 
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wealth, and to itself no end of | and spiritual privileges, 
enthralled the individual from his first to his last hour. A child, it took 
him at the cradle and gave him spiritual life with baptism; a young man, 
it put him in the nuptial bed and initiated him in love by marriage ; 
dying, it brought him the Viaticum, and laid him im the grave. It was 

ways she who made a man’s bed for him; she put there, successively, 
sinendiden and wedding-sheets, and then laid out the corpse.” 
The Justinian code placed all that concerned these three great epochs in 
human life under ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Hence had they rule over 
all civil contracts. At the time of the Norman conquest the ecclesiasti- 
cal tribunal of Jersey was composed, as it is in the present day, of rectors 
of parishes, united under the presidency of a dean, and the appeals from 
this court were taken before the Bishop of Coutances as they are now 
before the Bishop of Winchester. 

The right of asylum, abolished in France in the sixteenth century, 
existed in Jersey up to the seventeenth century. Each of its churches 
had, in virtue of these rights, a road that led out of Normandy. The 
country people called it perguage, because it was a pole in width. At 
the end of the road there was a boat placed there under protection of the 
Church ; the banished man got into the boat, and was carried off by the 
open ocean to a perpetual exile. In the present day the right of asylum 
no longer exists, but the roads by which the proscribed were led away 
still remain. And this explains the singularity that the twelve parishes 
of the island are all in communication with the sea. 

Thus it was that at the early periods of civilisation there were two 
distinct estates, one military, aristocratic, and feudal ; the other theocratic 
—the representative and embodiment of a dogma. A third estate arose 
im Jersey from a privilege of gavelkind, by which the younger branches 
of the family were entitled to a portion of the inheritance. Unable 
gradually to obtain a livelihood from an oft-divided property, many families 
were reduced to seek for means of subsistence by industry prosecuted in 
acommon centre, and hence the rise of towns and the foundation of 
citizenships. This third estate was composed of two races, the con- 
querors and the conquered. The progeny was a robust population, who 
have given to this little island a marine of four hundred sailing vessels. 
Some of these families are of an antiquity that would be envied by 
many & modern title. With the rise of a new estate came also the 
‘ baillages,” or magistracies, to ensure order. This was the first blow 
given to feudal irresponsibility. To the aristocracy the privilege was 
left, however, of having four knights attached to the bailli as assessors. 
A kind of jury was established at the same time. When this was 
abolished by Henri III., in Normandy, Jersey retained its original 
institution. 

Seven hundred years ago, a child born in Jersey was sent to study at 
Caen. This child gave such manifest indications of genius that the 
Church attached him to themselves, and Henry II., King of England 
and Duke of Normandy, gave him a prebend’s stall in the cathedral 
of Bayeux. This young ecclesiastic was Robert Vace, the first Norman 
érouvere and the first French poet : 


Je die dirai ke je sui 
Vaice de l’isle de Gersui. 
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And this Vaice of the Isle of Gersui sang the “ Conquest of Neustria by 
the Men of the North,” the “ Odyssey of Rollo,” and penned the great 
national epic, the “ ee of England by the Normans.” The lan- 
guage used by Robert Vace was called “la langue d’oil;” it was the 
language of the North and that of Rome fused together—the work of 
three centuries. The first who ventured to write in it was this peasant 
of Jersey. The “langue d’oc” was, by a curious coincidence, springing 
up at the same time in the South, under Bernard de Ventadour. The 
French language sprang out of the two when the King of Aragon and 
Count of Toulouse were defeated by Philippe Au and Pope 
Innocent III., and the Albigeois were exterminated. The French 
language thus received its baptism in blood. Separated from France 
ever since the beginning of the thirteenth century, the langue d’oil has 
been preserved in the remote parts of the Channel baal: up to the 
present day. It is found in its most primitive state in Guernsey. M. 
F. V. Hugo has collected several specimens, and loud are his lamenta- 
tions that a patois which was the origin of the French language should 
be gradually disappearing, not before the language to which it gave 
birth, “and which must soon be the language of all Europe,” but before 
that of a conquered island ! 

M. F. V. Hugo is also exceedingly indignant that certain English 
jurisconsults, notoriously the eminent Selden, should have argued that 
Great Britain had in front possession of the Channel Islands. It is 
certain that the Channel Islands had an aboriginal population who pre- 
ceded Norman knights and Romish monks, but the fact still remains the 
same, that whilst Norman Jersey gave a language and poetry to France, 
it was never French. When Philippe Auguste declared Normandy for- 
feited by“ Jean sans Terre,” the towns of the continent opened their gates 
to the " ranks and acknowledged the French monarch as their duke ; but 
the Normans of the islands resisted the execution of the verdict, took the 
part of the condemned against his judges, and abided by the King of 
England as their duke. 

To return for their fidelity, John conferred a charter upon the islanders, 
but it was soon lost. ‘ In those times,” writes the French exile, “ con- 
stitutions were not violated, they were simply stolen away.” English 
commissioners were subsequently sent at intervals to the islanders to in- 
quire by what laws they governed themselves. ‘ By the laws of custom,” 
was the ready answer. And if we are to believe the historians of the 
islands, many were the exactions and tribulations which they suffered at 
the hands of the said English commissioners. 

But when war with France aroused the English to a sense of the stra- 
tegic importance of the Channel Islands, a new era arose in their history. 
The Castle of Montorgueil was raised from its ruins, and military rule 
superseded the old Norman code. The history of Jersey became from 
that time the history of the struggle of a people against a dungeon, of a 
hut against a fortress, of an idea against stone. Montorgueil became op- 
pression petrified, despotism represented in granite. The people of Paris 
took five centuries to overthrow the Bastille, the people of Jersey four to 
tumble down Montorgueil. 

The captains in Jersey in the fourteenth century were at once baillis and 
governors. Seated in their stronghold, helmet on head, sword by the 
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side, they summoned before them the ecclesiastical dignitaries, the juries 
elected by the proprietors of fiefs and the provosts of the third estate. 
After the audience came a sumptuous repast, and the sea-gull now tenants 
those halls which, upon such occasions, resounded with the clamour of 

ition and violence, united for a time in one common debauch. It 
was the middle ages represented at a feudal banquet. 

Edward III. confiscated the property of the abbeys and priories, the 
revenues of which went to the continental establishments, and appro- 
priated them to the Crown. From that time henceforth the powerful 

of Normandy ceased to appear at the great reunions of the bail- 

iage. M. F. V. Hugo contemplates the change as deplorable, but con- 

sidering that the clergy at that period were as.corrupt as it is possible to 

be, and that the rule of foreign prelates, at once haughty and exacting, 

was totally inconsistent with the authority of the King of England, any 

unbiassed historian would view the act as one of most urgent political 
necessity, besides being calculated to benefit the people largely. 

This confiscation of continental church property made the government 
of Jersey a princely thing. Yet were these governors so inattentive to 
their duties that, in 1618, James I. had to issue an order that twenty 
soldiers, receiving sixpence a day, should be kept in the castles of Eliza- 
beth and Montorgueil. One of the governors, Sir Philip Carteret, spe- 
culated upon the chaplaincy of the garrison, another did the same with 
the guns. Governors and soldiers alike are reputed to have purchased 
the necessities of life at their own prices. Criminals and exiles were 
harboured in the castle, as in modern times they have been in the island 
itself. The Castle of Montorgueil became a cavern from whence a troop 
of soldier-bandits issued to put the country under tribute. Princes of the 
royal blood became governors. From the fourteenth to the fifteenth century 
four sons or brothers of kings ruled in Jersey. The terrible Earl of 
Warwick ruled as an autocrat over the island. Favourites also sought 
the same appointment: such were the Duke of Somerset, brother of 
Jane Seymour; Anthony Ughtred, cousin to Anne Boleyn; Amyas 
Paulet, upon whose arm Mary Stuart leaned when she was led to the 
scaffold ; and last, not least, Sir Walter Raleigh. Jersey became indeed 
for a time a ring on the finger of royalty which it threw to its successive 
protégés. 

The period at which parishes were succeeded in Jersey by communes, 
and the third estate was emancipated by the appointment of a chief 
constable as a magistrate, charged with its temporal interests, has never 
been clearly ascertained. From that time, however, the old Norman con- 
stitution of Jersey assumed a peculiarly English modification. The 
military organisation of the island followed closely upon the civil emancipa- 
tion of its communes. It was, in the first instance, of a purely feudal cha- 
racter. There were two companies of horse guards manned by the 
gentry, and twelve companies of infantry (militia) officered by the gentry 
by right of birth. A company of artillery was added subsequently, each 
of the twelve parishes contributing two guns, which were placed in the 
churches. 

In 1461, the Normans, led by their great seneschal, Pierre de Brézé, 
Comte de Maulevrier, made a descent on the island, and seized upon the 
Castle of Montorgueil and six of the western parishes of the island, hold- 
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ing them for six years. It is to this brief tenure that M. F..V. Hugo 
attributes the breathing of political life into the communes—another way 
for expressing the awakening of seditious aspirations. Maulevrier also 
taught the Jerseyites to unite in local tis Fa called States. These 
states were composed of twelves priests, twelve jurymen representing the 
aristocracy, and twelve constables representing the democracy. T 
states were abrogated when the English regained power, but they 
assembled again at intervals till they became among the recognised 
institutions of the country. 

Harliston, who had expelled the French, strengthened Montorgueil 
with a tower, named after himself. What an opportunity for a Victor 
Hugo! “Such,” he exclaims, “is the rule of history—one liberty less, 
one battlement the more. Hence we have so many bastilles.” This 
Harliston was a partisan of Perkins Warbeck, whom our historian believes 
to have been a son of Edward IV.; and as he was preparing a movement 
in favour of this pretender, the English were obliged to send an armament 
under one Mathew Baker “ to teach the governor the true genealogy of 
kings.” This man, who is said to have been originally a groom, ruled 
the country with such extortionate tyranny as to induce the existing aged 
representative of the Carterets to esenes him publicly. For this he 
was aK by “ce gros Anglais apoplectique,” who was nearly stifled by 
rage, having a letter indited by which the said Philippe de Carteret, 
Seigneur de Saint Ouen, was made to enter into treasonable corre- 
spondence with the Lieutenant-General of Normandy. It was in vain 
that the old man denied the letter and the handwriting. Mathew Baker 
had had recourse to the transparent subterfuge of actually discovering the 
document himself in the presence of a large body of followers on the road 
which leads from the Castle of Montorgueil to the town of Saint Helier. 
One of these followers, Roger le Bouteiller, who was present at the dis- 
covery, contradicted the old nobleman, and challenged him, in accordance 
with the customs of the times, to decide the matter by combat. 

“That man,” said Carteret, turning towards the bailli, “is a criminal 
whom I have saved from the halter. He is not a gentleman; he can, 
according to custom, only fight with a stick, and a sword cannot measure 
itself with a stick.” 

The bailli, however, overruled this objection. The accusation, he 
said, was an extraordinary one, the proceedings must be the same. ‘The 
custom of Normandy was that a rustic, or even a man of bad reputation, 
could sustain an accusation of high treason, and the day for the combat 
was fixed for the feast of St. Laurent, in the year 1494. 

It only wanted three weeks of the day. Carteret was lost, save by 
the intervention of a miracle. He was very aged, and was shut up in a 
dungeon, and fasted, in order to lower his strength still further, whilst 
his adversary was well fed, and practised for the issue. That same night 
the Lady of Saint Ouen, who had only just risen from her bed of labour, 
descended the steep rocks at the opposite extremity of the island, stepped 
into a boat that was waiting for her in the darkness, and was rowed away 
by strong arms to Guernsey. Here this lady, who was a daughter of 
Governor Harliston, received every assistance at the hands of William de 
Beauvoir, the governor, and who got her off quickly to Southampton. 

In the mean time, the festival of Saint Laurent had arrived, the field 
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combat had been selected, and enclosed, at the foot of the mountain 
which stands the castle of Montorgueil. The hour of the combat had 
fixed at noon, so that the sun might be fair for each. The crowd 
round the palisades, scaffoldings had been erected for the official 
Mathew Baker was expected from England the day of the 
t, but he had not arrived. In the mean time the hour of twelve 
when the bailli ordered the combatants to be led forth. At 
that moment a loud noise was heard in the direction of the village 
of Gorey. Soon it rose over the hill and gained the plain. A female 
was seen hurrying on horseback, attended by a crowd of peasants, 


Var 
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“ What does this mean ?” inquired the bailli. 

“Suspend the combat!” exclaimed the lady, who had pushed her 
horse up to the official platform. 

“ Suspend the combat!” shouted the people. 

“‘ Who dares to give such an order when the bailli is here?” angrily 
inquired Clement le Hardy. 

“ His majesty the King of England!” And the Lady of Saint Ouen 
tendered a missive sealed with the royal seal, ordering the Lord of Saint 
Quen to be set at liberty. 

The news was received by the populace with frantic shouts of joy. In 
their excitement they leaped over the palisades into the enclosure, which 
was no longer to be desecrated by the blood of an innocent old man. A 
strange event then took place: the soil gave way beneath them, and 
numbers were tumbled down into holes secretly walle and covered over, 
for the discomfiture of the old lord. In its indignation the crowd broke 
down all the appurtenances of the combat, and left not a trace behind. 
From that time thenceforth a judicial combat was never again held in 
the island of Jersey. The people had trampled medieval justice under 
their feet. Mathew Baker was removed, and the king reserved to him- 
self the right of nominating alike the bailli, dean, and viscount—that is 
to say, the heads of the magistrature, of the clergy, and of the police, 
separating thereby the military and civil authorities, and putting a check 
upon an irresponsible despotism. 

This measure, good so far, was attended with one evil result, that it 
placed the two authorities in antagonism, and they filled the sixteenth 
and beginning of the seventeenth centuries with their quarrels; they 
represented the one the English, the other the Jerseyite nationality. 
Sir Hugh Vaughan, who first succeeded to the government, is stated to 
have been exceedingly tyrannical. Among other acts of oppression, he 
attempted to deprive Drouet Lempriére of his Lordship of Trinity. De- 
feated by the civil powers, he appealed to his friends at court. But the 
Lord of Trinity had also friends at court, among whom the Duke 
of Norfolk. The duke, aware that the Jersey man was skilled in the use 
of the cross-bow, introduced him to the notice of bluff Harry, when en- 
gaged in the park practising with his courtiers. 

‘‘ Gentlemen,” said the king, “ we will make another trial. You see 
that rustic, who is clipping one of my oaks, how quietly he is seated 
cross-legged, turning his back to us in so discourteous a fashion. Well! 
I bet that not one of you will tumble him down with a shot from a 


cross-bow.” 
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One after the other the courtiers tried, but in vain, till the Lord ot 
Trinity, summoned by the Duke of Norfolk to exhibit his prowess, 
knocked the man’s hat off at the first shot. So delighted was the monarch 
with the feat, that he not only reinstated Lempriére in his rights, but he 
also conferred on him the manor of Saint-Germain, and kept him near his 
— ordering at the same time a perquisition into the practices of Sir 

pags pene 
So was Drouet Lempriére by his good luck, that he wrote to 
Jean Guillaume and Pierre de Carteret to come to the English court. It 
was at the time of the visit of Charles V. A discussion occurred as to 
who could jump farthest, Spaniards or English. All the latter competitors 
had been els when Jean de Carteret came to the rescue, oa saved 
the honour of England. The fortune of the family dated from this success. 
The most powerful men at court disputed who should attach to himself a 
member of so remarkable a family. 

Vaughan had, however, a friend in Wolsey. He shipped off a cargo 
of French wines, of Norman linen, and other precious stuffs, and waited 
with his present upon the all-powerful cardinal. The latter did not hesi- 
tate, in return for the homage paid, to upset all that the king had done. 
Helier Carteret, returning to Jersey to establish his rights, was attacked, 
when only armed with a dagger, * Gaspard Pen, the new bailli, and 
would have been slain but for the timely succour of his brother Jean. 
This Helier de Carteret was a man of infinite moral courage, and, on 
his return to England, being unable to obtain justice over his opponent, 
Sir Hugh, who was upheld by Wolsey, he actually bullied the ae ht 
prelate in open court, when seated in that terrible Star-Chamber whie 
became the ante-chamber to the scaffold for so many high personages. 
The enemies of Wolsey, rejoicing in the audacity of the man, felt that he 
was just the person to aid them in their attempts to overthrow his 
tyranny, and they advanced him large sums of money in order to enable 
him to prosecute his suit. Luckily, the ascendancy of Anne Boleyn 
came to his aid: the cardinal was disgraced, Sir Hugh followed the fate 
of his protector, and was superseded by Sir Anthony Ughtred, and all 
Jersey was delighted at receiving back its old bailli. 

To Sir Anthony succeeded the Puritan Amyas Paulet, whom M. F. V. 
Hugo, with his Gallic views of history, asserts to have been in complicity 
with Elizabeth for the destruction of Mary Stuart. This “sword of 
Gideon” ruled the Jerseyites with characteristic acerbity, and he at length 
brought about an insurrection, headed, as usual, by one of the Carterets. 
Elizabeth, to assuage the civil war that was thus aroused, granted the 
island a charter, by which the rights of the states were, for the first time, 
formally recognised. But this did not suffice ; one Jean Herault, whom 
our historian declares to be the most remarkable figure in the chronicles 
of Jersey, attacked the electoral system, and superseded the appointment 
of the juries by the states by universal suffrage. This time the Car- 
terets, as the ancient aristocracy of the island, sided with the governor. 
James I. had, however, succeeded to Elizabeth; Jean Herault was kindly 
received by him, was appointed bailli, and Sir John Peyton having re- 
fused to recognise his authority, he actually obtained an order of couneil 
that in future the bailli, as the representative of the civil power, should 
take precedence in court of the governor, as representative of the military 
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authority. This precedence was marked by the comparative elevation of 
two arm-chairs, and hence the difference in the chairs in the Louis XIII. 
style still to be seen in the Hall of Justice, and whose disproportions 
es excite the curiosity of the stranger. 
The Jerseyites were indebted for their religious reformation to the 
Count de Montgomery, who fled to the Channel Islands with a party of 
uted Huguenots from Lower Normandy. Strange to say, the 
“a families in the island were the first to be converted. The Cal- 
vinistic form, to which they at first gave their adherence, was, however, 
soon superseded by the Anglican Church, and that at a time when Cal- 
vinism and Puritanism were objects of persecution. The celebrated 
Prynne, author of the “ Histriomastix,” who had been taken before the 
Star Chamber for condemning the amusements of the day, was impri- 
soned in the dungeons of Montorgueil, whence he issued forth to become 
a member of a Calvinistic parliament. Calvinism was, however, in 
those days no more favourable to freedom of thought than were Roman 
Catholicism or Anglicanism. Bacon and Locke had not yet taught 
mankind to interpret the Scriptures for themselves. Many people were 
condemned, and even burnt, for sorcery, in Jersey, after it had become a 
Protestant country. Printing was not introduced into the island till 
1780 ; but once introduced, the liberty of the press became a recognised 
institution, and it has never been infringed. Thus were the minds of the 
Jerseyites delivered from the bondage of dogma, but their bodies were 
only emancipated from thraldom at a later period. Liberty of action 
was not understood at Jersey. When the people became celebrated for 
their knitting, a proclamation bade them exchange their needles for 
pruning-hooks. Domestic institutions were interfered with ; men and 
women were barely at liberty to marry, or to g° where they liked. Sir 
Walter Raleigh had opened to the Jerseyites the Newfoundland fishery ; 
the Malouins and Granvillais deprived them of the benefits derived from 
that commerce, by inducing Louis XIV.’s minister, Colbert, to place a 
heavy duty on fish. Now, with the blessings of free thought, free action, 
and free trade, the town of St. Helier, which in the time of the histo- 
rian Falle only reckoned 401 houses, has 5000. The island, which had 
only 2000 inhabitants, has 60,000. Instead of one harbour it has five : 
Rosel, Gorey, Saint Aubin, Sainte Catherine, and Saint Helier, and the 
latter, although the latest founded, is by its commerce the seventh port 
in England. The island, which had not thirty sail at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, sends forth in the present day upwards of 400 ves- 
sels, manned by 3000 sailors, to all parts of the globe. Such are the 
results of freedom in trade. Jersey has become the commissioner of 
Europe and America, just as Venice was once the commissioner of Europe 
and Asia. May her example profit with her continental neighbour, still 
so exclusive in her commercial dealings with other countries, and may 
the example of Venice be also a lesson to Jersey itself. If Venice fell, 
it was because her success, instead of being founded upon liberty, was 
raised up upon the insecure basis of aristocracy and privilege. Hence 
that fall ought not be lost upon modern commercial centres, still less 
upon one so analogously circumstanced as is the little but flourishing 


state of Jersey. 
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THE BANKS OF THE BIEVRE. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF DE BALZAC. 


By Mrs. Busuey. 


BETWEEN the Barriére d’Italie and that of La Santé, on the interior 
boulevard which leads to the Jardin des Plantes, there exists a perspective 
worthy to charm the artist or the traveller the most sated with pic- 

ue scenery. If you gain a slight eminence, whence the boulevard, 
shaded by high tufted trees, turns with the grace of a forest glade all 
reen and silent, you will see at your feet a deep valley, enamelled with 
verdure, dotted with rural cots, and watered by the dark streams of the 
Biévre and the Gobelins. On the opposite bank, some millions of roofs, 
crowded as the heads in a mob, conceal the miseries of the Faubourg Saint 
Marceau. The magnificent cupola of the Panthéon, the sombre and 
melancholy dome of the Val-de-Grace, tower proudly over a town in 
amphitheatre, whose different elevations are fantastically marked out by 
tortuous streets. Thence, the proportions of the two monuments seem 
gigantic, reducing to utter insignificance both these frail abodes and the 
ighest poplars of the valley. 

To the left, the Observatory appears like a gaunt and gloomy spectre, 
whilst, farther off, the elegant spire of the Invalides glitters amidst the 
bluish masses of the Luxembourg and the grey towers of Saint Sulpice; 
and all these architectural lines blending with foliage and with shade, are 
played upon by the caprices of an ever-changing sky. Far from you the 
very air seems loaded with edifices; around you are the waving outline 
of trees, and the winding course of quiet country lanes. 

On the right, through an opening in this singular landscape, you per- 
ceive the long white surface of the Canal Saint Martin, enclosed in a stony 
framework of red, fringed with linden-trees, and surrounded by granaries 
of truly Roman construction. Yonder, in the distance, the misty hills of 
Belleville, covered with houses and windmills, seem mingling with 
the clouds themselves. But there is a town, which you do not see, be- 
tween the range of yon chimneys, which skirt the valley, and yon 
horizon, as vague as the memory of childhood: an immense city, lost, as 
it were, between the heights of La Pitié and the pinnacle of the eastern 
cemetery—between suffering and death. A deep murmur arises from it, 
like the hollow sound of the ocean, dashing against a barrier of rocks, as 
if to say, “I am here !” 

When the sun sheds his floods of light over the face of Paris, rendering 
its outlines more clear and transparent, when it illuminates its windows 
and sparkles on its tiles, when it brightens its gilded crosses, renders its 
walls more white, and transforms its atmosphere into a vale of gauze, 
when it creates rich contrasts with its fantastic depth of shade, when the 
skies are of azure, the earth tremulous with life, the clocks speaking, then, 
from yonder spot, you will admire one of those fairy creations which the 
imagination never forgets, which in memory you will idolise like the 
bright aspect of Naples, of Stamboul, or of the Floridas; for there floats 
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the sound of the busy world, and yet reigns the poetic peace of solitude— 
there murmur the voice of millions and the voice of God—there lies a 
capital couched beneath the solemn cypresses of Pére la Chaise. 

Leaning against a large elm, whose yellowish leaves were waving in 

the wind, I stood one fine morning in spring admiring the beauties of 
this brilliant landscape, and surveying these rich and sublime tableaux ; I 
could not but think with bitterness of the contempt which we pretend, 
even in our books, to feel for our country now-a-days. I was cursing in 
my heart these rich, who, disgusted with our beautiful France, go 
to purchase with their gold the right to disdain their own country by 
galloping over that Italy which has now become so vulgar. I was con- 
mw modern Paris with affection, I was dreaming . . . . when 
all at once the sound of a kiss came to trouble my solitude, and dispel my 
——- 
In the adjoining alley which crowns the steep declivity, at whose foot 
bubbles a sparkling rivulet, I discovered, on looking beyond the bridge 
of the Gobelins, a female, who looked still young, dressed with the most 
elegant simplicity, and whose sweet countenance seemed to reflect all the 
happiness and gaiety of the smiling landscape around. A handsome young 
man was just placing on the ground a lovely little boy, so that I could 
not determine whether the salute which I had overheard had resounded 
on the cheek of the mother or on that of the child. 

The same tender and vivid thoughts seemed to animate the eyes, the 
gestures, the smiles of both these young persons. They seemed so to 
rejoice in meeting, to be so occupied with each other, that they did not 
observe my presence; but another child, who looked sullen and discon- 
tented, and who had turned her back upon the pair, cast on me a glance 
of very extraordinary expression. Leaving her brother to run alone, 
sometimes before, sometimes behind his mother and the young man, this 
child, dressed like the other, as graceful, but slighter in form, remained 
silent, immovable, and in the attitude of a benumbed serpent. 

The pretty woman and her companion seemed to walk back and for- 
wards mechanically. Contenting themselves, perhaps from preoccupation 
of mind, with pacing up and down the short distance which intervened 
between the little bridge and a carriage drawn up behind the boulevard, 
they eee recommenced their limited promenade, at times stopping, 
looking at each other, laughing, then becoming serious, according to the 

ices of a conversation which seemed by turns lively, languishing, 
frivolous, and grave. 

Concealed by the huge elm-tree, I gazed upon this interesting scene. 
Perhaps I would not have remained to witness this apparently secret 
interview, had I not been attracted by the countenance of the little girl, 
whose thoughtful features gave evidence of a mind beyond her years. 
When her mother and the young man turned, after having passed near 
her, she hung her head sullenly, and, from under her eyebrows, glanced 
strangely and furtively at them and at her little brother. But still more 
undefinable was the almost savage expression of her childish face when 
the lady and her companion played with the glossy curls, touched the fair 
neck, or smoothed the white collar of the little boy as he gaily tried to 
measure his tiny steps by theirs. There was something, certainly, very 
remarkable in the physiognomy of that little girl. 
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She suffered, and she thought profoundly. What can more surely 
foretel death than infant suffering? Is it that pain is lodged in the 
body, or that precocious oe devours the soul, whilst yet the mind 
has scarcely opened upon life? For my part, I know nothing more 
terrible than the gloom of age on the brow of childhood. The almost 
stony attitude of this pensive child awakened my curiosity, and, on com- 
paring her with her brother, I could not help surmising the affinity and 
the difference between them. 

The former had brown hair, dark eyes, and, even at her early age, an 
apparent determination of character, which contrasted strongly with the 
light ringlets, eyes blue as the ocean, and the infantine simplicity of the 
younger child. The elder might be about eight years of age, the 
other hardly six. They were dressed alike. However, on looking at 
them minutely, I observed a slight difference, which of itself spoke 
volumes ; it was a mere trifle. The girl’s collar had a simple frill, while 
the beautiful embroidery on that of the little boy’s betrayed a secret of 
the heart, a tacit predilection, which children themselves can read in the 
souls of their mothers as if the searching spirit of God were on their 
infant minds. Gay and thoughtless, the younger child resembled a little 

irl, so fair was his delicate skin, so soft the expression of his countenance ; 
while the elder, notwithstanding the beauty of her features, and the clear 
brown of her complexion, looked more like a sickly boy. Her piercing 
eyes, unlike the swimming eyes of infancy, glared as if animated by some 
inward fire. 

Twice her young brother ran up to her, and, with a joyous smile, 
offered her the little horn which he had been blowing himself, but both 
times she only replied by a contemptuous frown to his “ Here, Helen, 
will you try it?” uttered in a caressing voice. ‘‘ Mamma, Helen will 
not play with me,” he cried, seizing a moment when his mother and the 
young man remained silently leaning on the bridge of the Gobelins. 

“Let her alone, Charles; you know she is always cross.” These 
words, carelessly uttered by the mother, who turned quickly —_ with 
her companion, drew tears from Helen’s eyes: but she wept in silence ; 
then, casting a strange glance on her brother, she began to contemplate, 
with a look of sinister intelligence, the bank on which he was standing, 
the river Biévre, the bridge, the country around, and myself. Fearing 
to be observed by the happy couple, whose interview I should probabl 
have disturbed, I retired softly, and placed myself behind a hedge, whie 
completely concealed me from all eyes. 

I seated myself quietly on the bank, looking by turns at the changing 
landseape before me, and at the gloomy little girl, whom I could still see 
through the interstices of the hedge. She appeared uneasy at losing 
sight of me, and her dark eyes sought me behind the trees, and all along 
the shady walk, with a strange eagerness. What was J to her? At 
that moment the merry laugh of Charles broke on the silence around, 
like the blithe carol of a bird. The young man, fair-haired like himself, 
was dancing him in his arms, and pol soe Be him, as he poured out those 


senseless words of endearment which, in our folly, we address to the 
children whom we love. The mother was smiling on them both, and 
doubtless her words were also those of affection, for her companion, every 
now and then, stopped to gaze on her with an eye that was beaming in 


all the fire of passionate idolatry. 
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There was something charming in the melodious voices, the fond 
looks, of the little group before me ; a soft, clear sky, and all the beau- 
ties of nature seemed to harmonise with their joy, and I felt as if I 
myself almost partook of their happiness ; suddenly the clock struck nine 
—the young man started, and tenderly embracing his companion, who in 
a moment had become serious, nay, even melancholy, he went towards 
his carriage, which advanced, conducted slowly by an aged domestic. 
The lisping accents of the cherished child mingled with the farewell 
kisses of the handsome young man ; then, when the latter had entered 
his carriage, and as the lady stood intently listening to the sounds of the 
departing wheels, Charles ran to his sister, near the bridge, and I heard 
him say to her in his silver voice, ) 

“* Why did you not come to bid adieu to our kind friend ?” 

Upon seeing her brother on the edge of the bank, Helen cast on him 
a look more ferocious than had ever before glared in the eyes of a child, 
and she pushed him, in an impulse of rage. Charles, falling backwards, 
rolled rapidly down the steep sides of the declivity, struck against the 
jutting roots of some gnarled trees, from whence he rebounded against 
the sharp stones of the irregular wall below, and, bruised and bleeding, 
fell into the foaming waters of the river far beneath. Another moment, 
and the rushing stream had closed over his fair young head. I heard 
the shrill scream of the unfortunate child; but soon his cries were 
smothered in the narrow gulf, where he disappeared with the sound of a 
stone that has fallen from a height ; the lightning is not more quick than 
was his fatal descent. I sprang forward, and began to scramble down 
the bank ; and Helen, stupified at what she had done, could only shriek, 
“ Mamma! mamma!” 

The mother came; she was close to me ; she had flown with the swift- 
ness of a bird ; but neither the eyes of the bereaved mother nor my own 
could find the spot where the child had sunk—the deep water was flow- 
ing calmly on. At that spot the bed of the Biévre is ten feet deep—the 
boy’s death was certain—it was impossible to save him. 

Why should I tell the secret of this misfortune ? Helen had, perhaps, 
revenged her father . . . . her jealousy was doubtless the vengeance of an 
offended God. I trembled as I looked on the miserable mother. What 
a fearful account she would have to render to her injured husband—to her 
eternal Judge! She was attended by an incorruptible witness: child- 
hood wears a tell-tale face, a cheek too pure for deceit; there falsehood 
is sure to be betrayed. 

But not at that moment thinking of the fate which might await her 
at home, the unfortunate woman remained gazing in eloquent silence on 
the deep, dark waters of the merciless Biévre. 
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NORTHERN LIGHTS. 


BY HEBERDEN MILFORD. 


I, 


The cold aérial mountain’s brow !—Taomson. 


It was pain to me to think that the lovely and the young should have so soon 
gone down to the grave.—SaLaTHIEL. 


9 
- 


** An embargo on you, Milford 

“ For what ?” 

“To sup with me to-night.” 

** Another remittance, I suppose,” returned I, with a smile. 

“*No—no, too late in the session for that, nor shall you expect a 
banquet. Chops and the gigot grown in Blair Athol and fattened in the 
Carse of Gowrie—Pennywhistle from Prestonpans, and mountain dew 
from the kettle still—that worm of immortal coil—which has a glorious 
smack of peat reek, and which has never been polluted by the gauger’s 
wand. Such the bachelor’s bill o’ fare.” 

“With immaculate yards of clay and mellow Dutch Canaster as the 
res addende ?” 

“Certainly, mon confrére, most assuredly, and you may puff away like 
Hecla or Etna, or any other of the great kitchen chimneys of old mother 
Tellus, or like the Grand Mufti himself, the parens et princeps of the nume- 
rous family of muffs, when cross-legged in divan, with hookah in his hand 
before ruminant conclave, he sucks the composing fumes through water 
cool from the fountain and redolent of the attar de rose; or like a student 
at Heidelberg or Giessen, when revolving metaphysics and plunged in all 
the myths and mysteries of German philosophy. You were right to men- 
tion the addenda. A man never feels more jolly, freer from care, nor in 
better tune with himself and everybody else, than he does ‘ when his veins 
are filled,’ and when in periodic puffs the ascending smoke curls from 
the bowl of his pipe, writhing itself into all possible contortions. Com- 
rn and entenaglation then go hand in hand, and then life is pleasur- 
able !” 

“ But tell me, Browning, who and how many are to be your guests ?” 

‘‘ A round number, from which when half is taken or half added, you 
have that of the Graces or the Muses, merely to chat and smoke the 
calmut of peace. These studious days, remember, will not last for ever, 
and why not intermit pleasures with our toil? I could prove, by a proper 
line of argumentation, that the paradox of occasionally standing still is to 
go faster than always to be going. I mean that intervals of rest are 
as necessary to the mental as to the corporeal faculties. A curious life 
it is that we drag through now-a-days—a kind of second school-time, 
without the birch and bastinado. When we have been dubbed, and pre- 
lections, dissections, and academic connexions are over, there will be re- 
collections. Yes, amusing reminiscences, some of which may haply at 
times be recalled when old in practice and poor in the pocket—it may 
be in the winter of existence, in the qumeaniee and narrative, the 
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‘toothless, bold, decrepitude of age.’ To return to the embargo. At 
eight o’clock, the savoury viands and ese Btwn will smoke upon the 
board as the prelude to smoking by the board, and, like a good fellow, 
don’t be late. I abhor that waiting for last and unpunctual comers, and 
cooks curse them.”’ 

“You must indeed excuse me, as I preside at the Royal Physical 
Society to-night, and we are to have an erudite paper on ‘ Animal Lu- 
minousness,’ embodying very recondite discussions on the Fulgore Cande- 
laria of the West Indies, and on the endowments and habitats of the 
Lampyris Noctiluca, the food of Philomel, and so numerously seen on a 
summer’s eve on the mossy banks of Tintern Abbey.” 

“ And you, a philosopher in embryo, can condescend to mount that 
envied rostrum where Brougham and Mackintosh, and other great names 
in science, have sat before, and patiently preside over learned disputants 
on the conformation of fire-flies and the properties of glow-worms! What 
an absurdity, to be sure! We shall hear of you before long becoming 
the natural historian of a maggot, or the vivisector of the grubbus 
vulgus.” 

“Do you thus speciously pretend to argue that minuteness in creation 
is less worthy of scientific investigation than things of magnitude? Is 
there not as much to admire—nay, amaze—in the living multitudes dis- 
porting in the foetid.drop as in the discovery of a.comet and——” 

“I do not deny that microscopic eyes in these days see very wonder- 
ful things, but the novice in such stadies is not compelled to believe all 
that is told. Are you not aware that Monro Secundus was about to pro- 
pound to the world a theory founded on long and laborious investigation, 
that the ultimate structure of everything in nature was striated, and thus 
refuting the old aphorism omnia ex ovo, when lo! unluckily for his 
theory and the world at large, he discovered that one of the glasses of 
his instrument had been scratched across, hence the strie ; and hence- 
forth the striated theory fell to the ground !” 

* You are rather censorious on science to-day.” 

“Not I, but to renounce old friends and ‘ converse sweet,’ Glenlivet 
and clean yards of clay, for a tissue of confused and conjectural trash per- 
taining to insect entities, is, indeed, ridiculous; and I do hope, my dear 
Milford, you will hereafter listen to no essays on natural history unless 
the animals treated on be as large asa giraffe or an elephant. Infusoria 
and polypi, caterpillars and flies, are meet objects for little aeuminated 
— but never were for large and grasping comprehensions.” 

his conversation took place during our employment in the dissecting- 
room at Edinburgh, and my friend was Tom Browning. At some dozen 
of tables sat others pursuing the same occupation, and circling round the 
fire were a knot of gossiping idlers, smoking meerschaums, aud appa- 
rently as free from care and as happy as thoughtless minds generally are. 
The time for the college examinations was to many waxing unpleasant! 
near, but it was unquestionable that the fireside group were each and all 
at least twelve long months from that dreaded ordeal. It may also here 
be told the reader that Browning was the prince of good fellows, who 
had a powerful intellect, little application (when he did apply himself it 
was sew sagt” 9 and was ever full of hilarity andfun. Endowed with 
® muscular, well-knit frame, as well as strong mental attributes, he de- 
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lighted in athletic exercises ; and in these he excelled his fellows, as he 
did in intellectual combats. Having seen his thirtieth birthday and 
much of human life at the time now particularly spoken of, his opinions 
= practices exerted an influence on the three or four ers 

o were his juniors and particular friends. They liked to perform 
feats which = had done, whether such were Resear se off the gold medal 
of the class or running a burster up the high bare sides of Arthur’s seat. 
But he had done what none of his compeers had ever achieved or would 
aspire to—walked a hundred miles in twenty-three hours and fifty 
minutes; and he thus enjoyed a sort of Captain Barclay reputation. 
The thick-soled shoes and white corded pants in which he had done 
this great deed he had brought as sort of testamentary relics to Edin- 
burgh, and they were regarded as the mementos of a passed and glorious 
triumph.* 

“ Now what is the use, Milford, of dissecting those small and unprac- 
tical muscles? Where's the good of poring over the gento-hyo-glossus, 
the mylo-hyoideus, the thyro-arytenoideus, and the deuce knows how 
many besides? But as I presume the former occupant of this decaying 
fabric was a Newhaven amazon, you are, perchance, about to cut down 
to the vocal chords and reflect on the beautiful mechanism which, alas! 
in life, gave forth the clear, intonating, bell-toned “ caller haddie.” 
Desist! desist, I say; the sun is shining, and a laughing sky and poteen 
at Loudan Burn are, or ought to be, more attractive than the horrible 
odour of these charnels above stairs.” 

“Pll go,” said I, “ and my scalpel shall be sheathed for the day.” 

When a man has been cooped up long months in the prosecution 
of medical studies in crowded halls, noisome dissecting-rooms, and pes- 
tiferous hospitals, and when his olfactory nerves have well-nigh lost their 
functions, it is not to be wondered at that the proposition for a seamper 
off into the country on a fine April morning would be received with ap- 
probation. Frequently has the writer of this paper, when brain-weary 
and sickened at the horal chime of the college bell, on the impulse 
bounded away into the country, and for a dozen hours left Auld Reekie 
in the rear; and the brief respite from studious toil generally conferred 
added energy and greater aptitude on the morrow. Loudan Burn, or 
Lothian Burn, takes its name from a clear rivulet of water at the base 
of the Pentlands, and though so many years have passed away, I recol- 
lect one Johnnie Mackillock dispensed the hospitalities at the modest hos- 
telrie which stood, and, I dare say, still stands, by that mountain stream. 
Johnnie was a cannie man, and his whaskey an n met the modest 
approval of every wayfarer who honoured him with a call. 

As Browning and I, with steely tread, shot across the breezy Braid 
Hills, every insufflation of the pulmonary organs —to speak profes- 
sionally—seemed to add some vivifying oxygen to the blood, and render 
the step more elastic and the spirits merrier. There lay the pretty vil- 
lage of Morningside, with its humble cottages, more pretending villas, 
and with here and there the larger mansion of some retired nabob who 
by clannish interest had been enriched in the East, or some fortunate 
citizen who had thither come to “husband out life’s taper to its close.” 





* Fact. 
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Yonder were the woods of Esk, and in the remoter distance towering 
Carnegie dashed his bare brow against the gauzy clouds of the vernal 


morning. 

“ After all the railings of us southerns, Milford,” observed my friend, 
when we had proceeded a mile or two farther, “and the satires in which 
we indulge against the poverty and pride of the Scotch, there is some- 
thing expansive and soul-elevating in Scotland. The mountain and 
valley irregularities of the country, the pure air, the far-away prospects, 
as things physical, exert an influence on the morale. Where a country 
lacks luxury, the people are patriotic. It was so ere Sparta became cor- 
rupted ; it was so when the bold Dacian and the rude Pannonian drove 
before their savage spears, the less valorous legions and the debased pre- 
torians of old Rome. Bravery and hardihood, degeneracy and refine- 
ment, stand in correlation.” 

“ Depend upon it auld Saundie likes the gude things o’ life as well as 
his southern neighbour, if he can conveniently get them. It is no 
inherent partiality on his part that makes him eat a plain fare. If in the 
dispensation of things—in the fate of chances—his young days are 
passed amongst crowdie and bannocks, he learns in the evening of life, 
when a north wind has blown him down to the south’ard, to appreciate 
the réti and the bouilli on the sunny side of the Tweed, and he generally 
shows the good sense to not return. I deny not your position as to his 

triotism, and he would long remain patriotic if he was never to be effe- 
minated until this bare and hungry country per se rendered him soft by 
its luxuries. It’s the irritant properties of the husky oat-cake and porridge 
which goads Saundie to exertion and——” 

“Tl hound our Hebredian friend upon you when we meet to-night, 
Milford, and he will rate you about rearing English goslings in flannel, 
and cockering white-livered chickens in cotton wool, and the quartern mea- 
sure by the fireside. But there is Johnnie Mackillock, sunning his high- 
cheek bones, as he comfortably sits on the couch at his door. The top o’ 
the mornin’ to you, Mr. Mackillock.” 

Boniface laughed, and half raising his blue bonnet, and then scratching 
his head, rose from the bench on which he was sitting, and made the 
prophetic observation that ‘ simmer was noo comin’ a’ at ance.”’ 

Having passed beneath the lowly lintel, and followed our host into a 
dull, dingy, tobacco-flavoured room, at our bidding he quickly returned 
with a huge cheese, oat-cake, and the requirements for compounding 

teen. Browning desired him partake of some luncheon, and favour us 

r half an hour with his presence. 

“‘Mony the like o’ ye gentles who in my time hae drank a mutchkin 
at Loudan Burn, and mony a nice lad hae I known at the college.” 

“I doubt you not, and I dare say many a grave physician far away re- 
members the little — (and cheese like this, better than choice 
Chedder or weeping Parmesan, if you then gave them as good) at Loudan 
Burn. a linger long in the memories of the majority of 
folks. And when you honoured them with your company, as you do 
ourselves, I suppose you told them some merry incident in keeping with 
that jolly laugh on which you grow fat, and by remembering i¢ they have 
not forgotten you.” 

“You pale-visaged creaturs, who spend your days in such horrible 
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occupations as cuttin’ gude folks to pieces and prying into their inwards, 
envy the red, healthsome cheeks o’ merry souls like Saundie Mackillock.” 

“T was about to observe that it would be possible to study muscular 
development exceedingly well upon——” 

“A bodie like mysel’, I ’spose you were going to say. As lang as 
there be Pentland mutton, gude poteen, and br at Loudan Burn, 
college lads will no quaver your knives over the cauld carcase 0’ Saundie 
Mackillock for mony a lang year to come.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!’’ laughed Browning. ‘Johnnie, you will excuse our 

rofessional vagaries ? 

“ Aweel, aweel. A’ the graveyirds are noo watchit at nichts, and the 
green hillocks are protectit by large iron gates lockit ower them. Deil 
take ye and your fu’ ‘obs int 





o’ cuttin’ and ressurectionin’. 

‘** A charitable wish,” answered Browning, with a smile. ‘Come, 
Scottish worthy, another slice of the cheese to your bannock, and I'll ring 
for another mutchkin and more Prestonpans.” | 

These desiderata were soon on the table, and our host, after a few mo- 
ments’ silence, exclaimed, “I said ressurectionin’, Gude guide us! but I 
recollect an awfu’ tale that happenit some years noo syne, jist after I 
came to the Burn !” 

‘‘ Let me give you a little more, my bucolic friend.” 

“‘ A wee drappie—a wee drappie,” interrupted the host, as Tom reple- 
nished his goblet. 

“JT am sure you will favour Mr. Milford and myself with a version of 
the amusing incident stumbled upon by remembrance. Heberden, some 
more poteen, and you trow what the Hibernian sings : 


For you, pea I pawns my clothes, 
For you 1 makes my friends my foes. 


Another compound, or you will never place your hot palm on the cold 
cloud-capped brow of Carnegie to-day. Nay, nay, no heel-taps, ’tis 
like our Hampshire cream, turns to flesh and blood in four-and-twenty 
hours. Now, Johnnie, what about the resurrectioning? Professional 
incidents are always to be listened to by professional men,” 

‘Gude guide us! ye college lads are harum-scarums surely.” 

The Caledonian was quite conscious that, for a person in his walk of 
life, he did not lack scholastic learning, and whenever he wished to give 
demonstrative proof of education, he discarded as many Scotticisms as 
possible in his discourse, and essayed to speak the “ pure eo unde- 
filed.” He had been rated relative to this southeron partiality, but in 
vain. Like many of his countrymen, however censorious he might be as 
pertained to men and manners on the sunny side of the intervenin 
stream, yet it was manifest that he did not altogether prefer the land of 
the thistle to the land of the rose. 

*“‘It was ane dark December nicht,” commenced he, after a prefatory 
ahem, “ noo several years syne, that a respectable-looking man drove up 
in his gig to the door o’ the inn. I could see by the flaring light o’ the 
candle that the animal he sat ahint was fu’ o’ blude an’ bane, and just 
the kin’ o’ creatur to dash awa’ fifteen miles an hour. He was a’ splashit 
ower wi’ the wat muckie roads, and as he clashit about in his trappins, 
waved his arching neck an’ flowin’ mane, as the foam and reek issued frae 
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his slaverin’ mouth and dilating nostrils, and as the fire fleshit frae his 
rolling een, he to min’ the poetry of Job, sae ey me 
o’ the war-horse, which our minister of the Gospel (honest man) 
incidentally touchit upon in the ninth sub-division o’ the third section o’ 
the fifth head of his iiieuen last Sabbath eight days. Aweel, the re- 
spectfu’-looking bodie was buttonit up close in a rough dreadnought, an’ 
I deemed him, in the words of your ain Cowper, 


An honest man close buttoned to the chin, 
Broad cloth without, and a warm heart within. 


Aweel, it was an awfu’ nicht—drizzlin, an’ cauld, an’ churley—and as 
soon as he said, ‘ Saundie, my man, a drap o’ pure Flushing ; quick, 
man, as 7am maun ride,’ I was sure he was no kintra loon. When I 
brought thespeerit, he askit, ‘ Hae ye had twa bodies at the Burn the 
nicht?’ I tault him:there had been, but, as it was gettin’ late, they had 
gane. The foamin’ geldin’ pawed the earth, and wad be awa’. ‘Gude 
nicht, Saundie,’ said ~ and in a few moments the traveller was lost i’ 
the darkness 


“A few miles frae this, “by a lanely, sequestered, clear stream,’ as 
Bobby Burns has it, is the humble house o’ God, the wee kirk of R : 
standing in its dreary kirkyird, and no within sight or hearing 0’ castle 
or sheilin’. Tradition says that in the days o’ that satr sanct to the croon, 
King David (no David o’ Judeea, ye ken), a sma’ hamlet stood by the 
haly spot, and it was razed to the ground in ane o’ those bludie times 
when the proud armies of your first Edward brought the devilish ven- 
geance of fire and sword to many a hearth-stane o’ puir auld Scotia. 
This retired kirkyird is a solitary place, like mony of the burial spots in 
the north, where nocht of worldly din is heard, and there in peacefu’ 
slumber lay jin their last’ lair generations o the ance existing at the 
neeborin’ clachan, ‘frae the bairn to the carle wi’ lyrat locks! Ane 
Jessie Bluebell, the pride o’ the village, or Bonnie Bluebell, as she 
was ca’d, had been swept frae the earth when fresh as the gowan 
wat wi’ dew, and like a flower before the scythe at noon, and she was 
buried on the vera day on which that prancin’ beast, sae like the horse 
o’ Job, snorted beneath the screechin’ sign o’ Loudan Burn. At the 
fearful time o’ nicht when ghaists and bogles walk the land, a glimmer- 
ing star, jist as the clock choppit twarl, was seen to dance ower puir 
Jessie's new-formed grave. The story ran it was her speerit that wad 
nae gang to its rest, and that for nine weary nichts the troubled soul 
hovers over the sod o’ its forsaken and frail tenement. Puir Jessie! the 
lad that lo’ed her had fled a wanderer awa’ because she plighted troth to 
him, and met anither at the trysting-tree. 

‘In time the truth came out. Had he wha saw the dancing star on 
that dreary nicht gane nearer to the kirkyird wa’, three bulky forms wad 
there hae been discovered. The spade and the mattock, as plied in 
guilty haste, wad too have grated on the ear. The newly-arranged 
green sods were quickly turned aside; the sacred earth, fat wi’ multi- 
tudes o’ human dust, and fu’ o’ human banes ance claithed wi’ warm and 
glowing flesh, was fast thrown up—the crash of the resonating coffin-lid, 
as it split asunder beneath the digger’s sturdy thrust, disturbed the caw- 
ing rooks in the waving elms, and startlit the daws frae the belfry of the 
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low tower. With robber speed the fragile form of the Bonnie 
B was extractit from its plain but decent recipticle—the grave- 
claithes were left—the muck shovelled in—the n sods readjusted. 
The corpse was then attired, in mimicry of life, in braw bonnet and flow- 
ing plaid, and then put in the gig, which stood in readiness by the 
kirkyird wa’, and well-nigh screened from the sight by the low, sweepin 

branches and dark shadow o’ the oldest yew-tree in a’ braid Sco Mf 
The driver, wi’ wutty glee, jumpit in—awfu’ bodie—crackit his thong 
ower the mettled beast, and awa’ he gaed with his sacrilegious spoil. His 
helpers in this sinfu’ deed, with slee step hasted alang the imal’ path. 

** When the driver o’ the wicked load came to the turnpike-gate atween 
this and Emboro’, it was na afore he had ca’d three times that the sleepy 
loon gat up to open the gate. 

““* A cauld wat nicht, leddie,’ said he to the drowsie sleeper, ‘ and as 
—_ wakit up the noo, a drap o’ whaskey ‘ll tak’ the rumatics frae my 

m ’ 

“The toll-keeper returned wi’ the speerit, and when he had handed 
it to the driver, whom he Pere as having passed through the gate 
no three hours syne, the chuffie cheekit him about bringin’ a leddie 
back in the gig, and he gaed round to glint under her bonnet. The 
driver likit no sic liberty, flew into a rage, and, wi’ a curse, threw the 
half-mutchkin measure at his pate. The missile scalped puir chuffie’s 
head, the blude gushed out, the fiery steed bounded off, and the grave- 
= escaped with glamour speed, and under cover o’ the pitch-black 
nicht. 

“ The inmates of the wayside cottages arose, picked up the loon, and 
took tentie heed o’ the wound. They couldna stanch the crimson rill, 
and sent in haste for Dr. L., at Emboro’. As gude luck wad hae it, 
Dr. L. had no ten minutes syne come frae visiting an awfu’ case in the 
country. He had no gane to bed, and the groom had na gat the har- 
ness frae the horse’s back. The jaded brute was again put to the 
vehicle, and urged wi’ dashing step to the toll-gate house. When he 
saw the bluidie cut, he spak tenderly to the pale-faced man, took up 
the arterie, and, like a Samaritan, cheered the puir desponding bodie. 
The gude doctor saw his patient every day for nearly a fortnight. 
‘ Saundie,’ said he, to the weakly man, ‘ ye ought to find the miscreant 
wha has bled ye with so rough a lancet. I'll put this ten-pund note in 
your hands an’ advertise the reward.’ The reward was never claimed. 
One day he said to the generous doctor, ‘ Here’s your ten-pund note, 
and how muckle shall I hae to gie ye for saving my life?” ‘ Saundie,’ 
said the doctor agin, ‘how many bit bairns hae ye?” ‘ Sax,’ was the 
reply. ‘Then ye canna pay doctors; and keep the ten-pund note; I’se 
no be waur for the loss o’t.’ Saundie couldna help greeting : he blessit 
him a thousand times, and aft has the wayfarer been detained to hear o’ 
the gude Samaritan, Dr. L. 

“ Time passed on, and I heard syne that Dr. L., when he had taen a 
leetle ower muckle speerit, wad tell the tale as I hae tault ye, and—awfu’ 
man!—’twas he wha bore awa’ the perishin’ form o’ the ance Bonnie Blue- 
bell, he wha scalpit the puir laddie for glintin’ under the laddie’s bonnet ! 
Dreadfu’ sacrilege to rob the dust o’ the dead !” 

“ This incident by the wayside is indeed of tragic character,’’ said I 
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to our host; “yet know you not that we ponder over the loathsome 
for advantage to the living—that exposure to December nights 
- and the acquisition of rumatics are not things, viewed in themselves, 
altogether attractive? Hence the nocturnal delinquency of the recreant 
Jehu becomes mitigated as we reason upon it.” 
“ Dreadfu’ demoralisin’ wark, Maister Milford! Puir Bonnie Blue- 
bell! They say, as the Ayrshire laddie sings, that 


Her look was like the morning eye, 
Her air like nature’s vernal smile ; 


and ve to think o’ being torn frae the bed o’ death! Heigho! Gude 
ide us !” 

"ee host expanded his broad breast by a deep-drawn inspiration, raised 

his glass to his lips, and then set down with a kind of ~ A knock 

on the table his drinking-cup, and “hoped the twa friens in his presence 

would na be sic hard-hearted mortals as Dr. L.” 

The sun, which had for a while hid his yellow beams behind the sombre 
forms of a few sailing clouds, now darted out boldly, beautifully, 
and it was an agreeable change to leave the murky tobacco-flavoured 
room and the resurrectional narrations to behold the jocund world laugh- 
ing beneath the high-poised gold and silver floods of heaven ! 

Browning paced away with song on his tongue and quicksilver in his 
heels. Ere long we had with panting footsteps ascended the prominent 
Pentlands, and were inhaling the purely oxygenated rt ig with 
pox | fibre of the frame conscious of being in a rarer medium. 
cerulean blue was the infinite canopy; silence, unbroken silence, awed 


around, and the busy world, with all its turmoil and sorrow, lay below! 
We sat on the cool, stony temples of towering ym oe 


‘“‘ Heberden,” said Browning, wistfully, after he had extracted from 
the upper pocket of his velveteen a si well-smoked meerschaum, and 
filled it from a pouch of squirrel-skin thrust full with Dutch Canaster— 
“‘ Heberden,” repeated he, applying the lighted tinder to the noxious 
weed, “‘ to hear the Lowland Scotch roll mellifluously with natveté from 
sonsie lassie’s tongue is no unwelcome music to southeron ears. Doubt- 
less Allen Ramsay had seen some mountain maid as winsome and inno- 
cent as she we passed on the road when he attuned his rustic lyre to the 
Gentle Shepherd. How cheerily she tripped along with her tiny, chi- 
selled, bare feet. All that coying smile of maiden innocence—those 
large eyes floating in their liquid blue, were not things more poetic 
than the melody of voice in which, after I had praised the scenic beau- 
ties of her hilly home, she exclaimed, ‘ You sud come when the heather’s 
bloomin’.’ The honeyed cadences will ring on fancy while I live !” 

“ Strange—yea, passing strange—that a mere sound once reverberated 
on the tympanum can give pleasure, ideal pleasure, even for years after 
that sound hath ceased. And why, if we philosophise upon it—why may 
not that sense be as unforgetting as the one of sight? Finely accorded 
symphonies of diction, like more studied harmonies of mere sounds, are 
also music. In Homer and Aschylus, in Virgil and Terence, there is a 
poetry in the mere enunciation of epithets and sentences, which please 
the ear and are poetry additional to those figures they create and plea- 
surably bring before the comprehension. I can now recite passages from 
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classic authors which I have not opened since boyhood, and the simple 
euphony summons to mental vision some of that schoolboy band who sat 
by my side when first my tongue those words did syllable, Think of the 
melody of words uttered by those we loved in elder times, and whose love 
will float on the memory while sense and life are ours !” 

“ This morning, my pe Milford, you were philosophising on the mar- 
vellous adaptation of the laryngal muscles, and pondering over the chorde 
vocales of a defunct Newhaven Venus; now, on the morrow, when you 
resume your deductive labours, make the effort to pry into the cochlea, 
and discover something more than your predecessors relative to the mal- 
leus, the incus, and the stapes ; essay to find out how it is that ‘ you sud 
come when the heather's bloomin’’ can so indefinitely linger on the 
auditory.” 

“ My dear Tom, ’tis absurd to think that finite understandings will 
ever by any course of assiduity, or brilliancy of parts, comprehend 
aught of that subtle connexion which subsists between the immaterial, the 
tangible, the gross. A divine essence links us inextricably with matter, 
and while here, we can no more overstep the bounds of prescribed know- 
ledge than we can chain the clouds or darken the sunbeam. The me- 
dical philosopher—as he reveals to ocular demonstration the curious con- 
trivances by which man is marvellously made—sees with more pene- 
trating vision than the vulgar ken the niceties and phenomena of his 
corporeal being—he observes adaptation astounding, perfect, nor in the 
design doubts the Designer. But there is a bourne to which his narrow 
comprehension can advance, and no further; beyond this barrier, awe- 
striking realities loom in the infinite and unexplorable mist of the un- 
known, the inscrutable, and his limited faculties fetter his desires. Were 
it otherwise, men would be gods—they would neither be contented with 
what they are and what they know—but go on, and on, ever dissatisfied 
with themselves and their lot—still more inflated with vanity and pride. 
To pause on the insensate, obstructed organ of the mind; to review its 
hat ees in its parts collectively or in their segregated, individual study ; 
to say this is the provision for that function, this for another; to compare 
its circulation with the leaf of a tree or the petal of a flower—the physical 
differences are not disproportionally complex, and throughout the material 
universe the oun natural laws present some degree of oneness in 
their essential characteristics, and when diverse are but remote modifica- 
tions of one another. How, in the essence of things, there is a marked 
dissimilarity when we speak of mind! Superadd the mental something 
to the dull organ through which mind operates, and you confer a scintil- 
lation of the divine. ‘To say how it is that emotions impressed on the 
sensorium will cling to the memory after myriads of thoughts—an infini- 
tude of feelings and sentiments—have succeeded, yet not be deleted, 
destroyed, is to instance one of the most marvellous of human attri- 
butes—to declare that to know thyself is as morally impossible as any 
other of those mysterious problems which on every side beset the contem- 
plative inquirer, as it would be to assert that——” 

“I fear, Heberden, that you are becoming too metaphysical after the 
poteen, and we shall do well to think of descending, as I must have afew 
hours’ reading before we sit down to the chops oa Prestonpans.” 
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NICOLAS POUSSIN.* 


THE main incidents in the life of Nicolas Poussin are soon told. Born 
in 1594, at Villers, a hamlet not far from Great Andely, in Normandy, 
he showed in early life a marked inclination for drawing, and was tau 
the rudiments of the profession he had chosen by Quentin Varin. At 


eighteen he went to Paris, and took lessons from a Flemish portrait- 
painter, Ferdinand Elle, whose capacity of lesson-giving, however, he 
soon exhausted. He then studied casts from the antique, and prints 
after Raphael and Julio Romano. The Italian poet, Marini, made his 

uaintance at this time, and invited him to Rome, whither he betook 
himself in 1624—before which year, the thirtieth of his life, Poussin had 
painted the “ Death of the Virgin,” as well as some ecclesiastical pictures 
for Norman churches, and some Bacchanalian subjects for a private col- 
lection. At Rome he was patronised by Cardinal Barberini, and received 
. kindness from Marini, whose concetti-crammed poetry was not without 
its influence on Poussin’s pictorial style. Marini dying, and the cardinal 
leaving Rome, the painter became straitened in means, and at a loss for 
patronage: picture after picture he had to dispose of for little more than 
the canvas and colours had cost him. Meanwhile he became intimate 
with Francis du Quesnoy, the seulptor, with whom he not only took up 
his abode, but studied, and modelled, with loyal industry and perseve- 
rance. Barberini after a while returned to Rome, and gave or procured 
commissions for the devoted Norman. Such paintings as the “ Death of 
Germanicus,” the “ Taking of Jerusalem by Titus,” the “ Martyrdom of 
St. Erasmus,” and the “ Seven Sacraments” series (two sets—the former 
of which is now in Belvoir Castle), won celebrity for Nicolas Poussin ; 
and the reigning sovereign of his native land, Louis XIII., sent for him 
to return to France, which he did in 1640, being appointed one of his 
majesty’s painters in ordinary (Vouét being first painter), with apart- 
ments in the Tuileries. But he was ill at ease here, was over-worked, 
set to work at uncongenial subjects, hurried, worried, and altogether so 
discomposed, that before half his contracted time was out, he made a pre- 
text of wishing to see his wife, whom he had left at Rome, and bringing 
her back with him to Paris. The wish to see her was genuine—for Ni- 
colas was a real good sober fireside husband: not so the promise of 
bringing her back with him. He managed to forget to come back him- 
self. From 1642 to 1665 he resided in Rome—quietly, simply, labori- 
ously—dying at upwards of threescore and ten, after having the satisfac- 
tion of seeing a younger generation hail him as their master, and seek for 
instruction not only from the works of his hands, but from the words of 
his mouth. The year after his death the Academy of French Painters 
was established at Rome. 

With the admiration of an intelligent lover of art, and the natural 
pride of a Frenchman—albeit Poussin’s love for France and French 


ee 


* Le Poussin, Sa Vie et son CZuvre, suivi d’une Notice sur la Vie et les 
Ouvrages de Philippe de Champagne et de Champagne le neveu. Par H. Bou- 
chitté. Paris: Didier. 1858, 
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critics was something less than lukewarm—M. Bouchitté has 

an interesting and carefully-written biography of this great artist. If 
not too much of a Poussin-olater, he is too much of a patriot, to be at all 
satisfied with the critiques passed by foreigners on Nicolas the Norman. 
In Germany, Raphael aoe in aie Reynolds and Fuseli, have 
said their say anent Poussin; and all that M. Bouchitté observes of their 
sayings is, that “leurs opinions ne sont point exemptes de préjugés 
d’école et de nation.” ly French criticism will be endurable to 
a French critic when the subject criticised is a French classic, M. 
Bouchitté cites some of his compatriots who have laboured in the same 
field, and finds their judgments more acceptable than those of the Sir 
Joshua set, because “ mieux motivés,” more conformable to truth, and 
breathing a purer feeling of art ;—among these are Séroux d’ Agincourt 
in his letter to Castellan, Emeric David in his Discourse on Nicolas 
Poussin, Eugéne Delacroix in two feuilletons in the Moniteur, and Victor 
Cousin in his book Du Beau, du Bien, du Vrai, &. M. Cousin’s esti- 
mate is commended to the reader as “le mieux résumé, le plus exact, 
et le plus élevé.” M. Bouchitté himself writes with great precision, 
congeniality, and philosophic insight. His work will be a boon to all 
who are interested in the Lives and Works of the Painters. We regret 
that we have only space for a hasty glance at the scope and manner of so 
able a specimen of eritical biography. 

When Nicolas Poussin, in 1624, arrived at Rome, the capital of the 
fine arts—whither the yearning gaze of the young Norman had long been 
directed—painting had attained a height which was, and well might be, 
at once the inspiration and the despair of living genius. Subsequent to 
the time of Raphael, of Michael Angelo, and of Leonard de Vine, a sen- 
sible deterioration had set in, which threatened mischievous results to the 
school of the former. For a while Julio Romano sustained his master’s 
glory, but ere long, says M. Bouchitté, facility of execution (harmless 
enough in the hands of a true maestro, but fatal to mediocrity) was pre- 
ferred to severity of composition, aud before the sixteenth century was 
half over, the necessity of a reform movement became manifest. 

This reform was the work of the Carracci, and had the effect of 
restoring le dessin to its due place of honour. On Poussin’s arrival at 
Rome the school of the Carracci was represented there by Guido and 
Domenichino ; the monuments of the Florentine and Roman schools were 
every where painted on the walls of the Eternal City, and the palaces of the 
great signors boasted of very miracles of colour and light, of the Venetian 
school, in the pictures of Giorgione, Titian, and Tintoret. It might, 
then, in such a city, and under such auspices, be easy to become, by dint 
of hard study, a good painter: it was difficult to open out new paths in 
art, or display that originality which is usually so scarce in epochs conse- 
crated to traditional glories, M. Bouchitté shows that while Poussin, 
when he went to Rome, modestly set himself to study the great masters, 
and their great masterpieces, he was also “studious” of both nature and 
the antique. He neither sought to shine by facility of execution, nor by 
the deceitful éclat of such a colouring as would have blinded his own 
eyes, or the eyes of lookers-on, to feeble draughtsmanship and defective 
composition. He strengthened himself in every part of his art, without 
allowing one to develop itself at the cost of the rest. 
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“ Belonging to no school, impartial and meditative, it was in his power 
to choose in every direction, and assimilate to himself what was in ac- 
cordance with his nature, without disturbing the essence of his genius b 
enthusiasm for this or that particular system.” Painters have not “tn § 
all of them, the same idea of the object of painting : it is these distinctive 
ideas that constitute in each individual case the fonds philosophique of 
the art they have cultivated. It was Raphael’s wish to attain an end less 
bounded in its scope than that proposed by Perugino; he opened out a 
larger field for painting, and comprehended within its range a greater 
variety. Michael Angelo had a scorn for sweetness’ and tenderness of 
expression, preferring the “terrible accent of grand conceptions ;’’ in 
fresco he saw just an auxiliary of architecture, a means of decoration on 
an always large, and sometimes even gigantic scale. Rubens shone in life 
and colouring ; he sought to astonish, rather to charm the eye than to 
excite and satisfy the mind. Other masters might be cited, the proposed 
object of whose works was an aim in analogy with the faculties they had 
to cultivate. 

Now Poussin, as M. Bouchitté regards him, is above all the painter of 
reflection ; every subject he had once chosen became for him the object 
of attentive otal —a prolonged one whenever necessary—around which 
he grouped all the renseignements, observations, and resources sanctioned 
by art. It was his constant desire to let the entire result of his work 
express the living and harmonious totality of the subject, without ever 
consenting to substitute for it seductive episodes or showy accessories. 
No painter—his admiring countryman is bold to affirm—has ever had a 
higher, a more just idea of his art. 

In this respect M. Bouchitté contends that the philosophy of painting 
is better seen in Poussin than in Michael Angelo, Raphael, or Rubens. 
The grace and elegance of the second, the fire and brilliancy of the other 
two, arrest the spectator’s gaze on the surface of the canvas, nor urge 
his thought to penetrate beyond. Not so with Poussin. Whether you 
clearly read his idea, or merely suspect what it is, or imperfectly perceive 
it, there is a something in his compositions which impresses on you the 
necessity of stopping to consider. ‘“ Insomuch, that, if called upon to 
define the genius of this great artist, in its fundamental quality, we 
would place it in the very bosom of what is the loftiest principle of com- 
position, and proclaim his work the most direct expression of the philo- 
sophy of painting.” 

All other comparison of Poussin with the great names who share with 
him the glory of the painter’s art, would be difficult, M. Bouchitté pro- 
ceeds to say, for want of sufficient points of contact between him and 
them. Their aim is different, and the greatness of their exclusive cha- 
racteristics allows but a few rapprochements with the erudite meditative- 
ness and reflective truthfulness of 4¢s compositions. Great is the place 
of Le Poussin, but especially great it is in the eye of that serious criti- 
cism, untrammelled by system, which, without being caught by the 
seductions of certain brilliant qualities, goes straight to the foundation of 
things, and requires of painting that it be, like language, like music, like 
architecture, &ec., the expression of man in whatever he possesses of the 
eternal and divine. 

Poussin may, it is allowed, be classed among painters of the Roman 
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school, on the score of his most important studies, and of the thirty-five 
last years of his life which had Rome for their theatre—besides that he 
himself does not dissemble the fact of his belonging to Raphael. But, 
at the same time that he pertains to the Roman school, he brings to his 
art his own personality and French genius, This alliance it is which 
formed the characteristic of his compositions, and the starting-point of 
what may with truth be called his school. At this epoch there was an 
immigration of French painters to Rome; and finding there a com- 
patriot who offered to them, in his high superiority, the union of that 
national character which none of them could wish to’abdicate, with the 
results of a meditative study of Italian painting, the uped themselves 
around “cette source féconde,” and turned to profitable use its salutary 
streams. Thus it is, according to M. Bouchitté, that Poussin is in 
reality the chief of the French school. Philippe de Champagne was the 
first who felt his influence. Jacques Stella received such a lively impres- 
sion from him, that the paintings of the pupil have been easily con- 
founded with those of the master. Lesueur is evidently affected « the 
same influence. Relations more or less intimate, diaisons more or less 
close, existed between Poussin and Ch. Lebrun, P. Mignard, Ch. Errard, 
Séb. Bourdon, J. Nocret, Jean Lemaire, and others. These artists 
looked up to him as their master; the esteem in which he was held by a 
new generation is shown in the frequent homage paid to his memory by 
the Academy of Painting. Sunalien painters preserved for some time 
the traditions of this school. Poussin’s principles of composition, the 
attention he paid to the expression of the human form, his faithful obser- 
vation of costumes and manners, his conscientious study of draughtsman- 
ship, were remembered with respect, and followed as practical rules. 
But taste altered, and “ serious painting” made way for portraits, anec- 
dotes galantes, shepherdising, and royal fétes; Vanloo’s charming fa- 
cilité, with its attractions of grace and colouring, cast into oblivion the 
classical severity of design. Poussin was out of the question when 
Boucher became first painter to the king. Reform came, however, in 
the closing years of the eighteenth century,—the reformer being David, 
who assigned Poussin a place above all other painters. In French 
paintings of our own day, M. Bouchitté recognises what he calls an infil- 
tration of the spirit of Poussin in the ‘ habitudes” of the en 
exemplified in the dimension of the figures in pictures intended for the 
great prize-competitions,—in the nature of the programmes, the manner 
in which they are drawn up, and even the creation of a prize for historical 
landscape. The present biographer holds it impossible to recommend too 
strongly the study of Poussin, or that painters can penetrate into the 
meaning of his compositions and meditate the rules he imposed on him- 
self in the manner of studying and arranging them, without the most 
precious results. ‘To those who have thus learnt to appreciate Poussin, 
he applies the words in which Quintilian congratulated young orators 
who ened themselves capable of enjoying Cicero’s eloquence, and says, 


that the painter who has attained to the experience of a lively pleasure 
in studying the pictures of Poussin, shows by that fact alone that he has 


made great progress in his art. 
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THE PALMERSTON RESIGNATION—THE NEW MINISTRY. 


BY CYRUS REDDING. 


THe resignation of Lord Palmerston and his colleagues was followed 
by an eager acceptance of office on the part of Lord Derby, who had 
long been singing the melancholy air of “ Hope told a flattering tale.” 
So long, indeed, that he felt, as greater men have felt before him, the 
necessity of calling in philosophy to soothe the discomforts of a despair- 
ing patriotism. At the moment when his lordship least expected it, and 
when “ shadows, clouds, and darkness” were above and around him, the 
landscape was illuminated by a sunburst, heaven and earth seeming to 
smile for him alone; his spirits revived, as if he had just awoke from a 
lugubrious dream. The noble lord then felt he dared do all that became 
a man in a position which, if not exactly adapted for the display of heroic 
virtue, as it was regarded of old, might from partiality be mistaken for 
an offset of the same, or a hybridous species somewhat cross-grained 
and diminutive. There was a Pompey the Little as well as a Pompey 
the Great. Having on his accession to office the last time thrown over- 
board all the former scruples upon the strength of which he had for years 
marshalled his forees and made desperate war, Lord Derby and his 
friends had now no principles left to sacrifice in order to reconcile him- 
self more with the public feeling and strengthen his position. He could 
now gain little strength by tacitly confessing the nothingness of his 
former prophetic denunciations, cr singing the woes of free-trade and 
liberal principles; for regarding them he had already played the vati- 
ede. He had, therefore, no similar bribe left to tender to the country, 
while something must needs be offered in the way of popular recon- 
ciliation, if only for the sake of appearances. The measures of his pre- 
decessor in the ministry had been highly popular and successful ; his 
lordship determined, therefore, to make them the go-between, and work 
with other men’s tools, Thus, having little care about the means if the 
end is secured, he makes the happy resolve, that, soil his morocco as much 
as he may in the journey, he will tread in the tracks of his predecessors, 
taking credit for realising the adage, “‘ He that humbles himself shall be 
exalted;” besides, it was no great loss, in the first case, to retain what 
was not worth keeping, and, in the second, the man himself is always the 
rightful judge of the place he desires to occupy in public opinion, how- 
ever it may be at war with good taste, because, respecting the nature of 
taste, even people who have a high opinion of themselves are liable at 
times to make singular mistakes. 

Thus gaining reinforcement from fresh hope, the noble lord sum- 
moned his train and aides without delay, not omitting one, 


Light armed with points, antitheses, and sneers, 


rather than a knowledge of state affairs, one neither of experience in 
foreign nor domestic policy, nor learned in Cocker and the Exchequer, 
nor well read in Vattel and Grotius, but still more than equal to his 
peers, and that suffices. The appointments made and the recruits 
entered without delay, the commander-in-chief led off by an address in 
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the House of Lords, to the effect that it was his lordship’s intention—we 


draw our inference from the language which some political latitudinarians,, 


when it serves a purpose, may quote to mean the ite in sense—to 
the effect that ae Derby, bang one of the family of the Pliables, as 
old Bunyan has it, and that by inheritance from the day of Bosworth 
Field, would differ little from the course of his predecessors. in office, or, 
as before observed, tread nearly in the same track, and thus govern by 
the men and principles that were the subjects of their objurgation,, 
attaining strength by exhibiting weakness, and becoming original by 
imitation—besides developing the incomparable insincerity of their recent. 
opposition upon principle to Lord Palmerston’s measures. But we must 
not judge too hardly of a chief and party so enterprising who fling them- 
selves into the breach pro bono caiie Should we not feel 
grateful to men who will thus stoop to conquer ina position where all in 
the world besides would feel their honest pride wounded! On the con 
trary, ought we not, as liberals, to welcome into place public men of such 
a “free and easy’ character, so capable of putting Stultz to his wit's 
end, in order to keep up a continuation of the variety which distinguishes 
their many-coloured coats, embroidered with the animal about the hue 
of which no two pairs of eyes have yet come to an agreement! 

The address of the Earl of Derby was soft and velvety enough, and as. 
wily as suited the occasion. It recalled that of one not of the most 
“erected spirits that fell,” to quote the poet. Of great emprise, new or 
enlarged political views, high tone or lofty feeling, there was not a 
scintillation. ‘This was consistent. His lordship clearly showed that he 
should adopt Lord Palmerston’s plans because he had none of his own. to 
work with. It was impossible not to observe how “ artistically,’ as 
applied to his speech, the noble lord laid on his colours. The necessity 
of the salvation of his country was not a moment absent from his. vision. 
There was no hint of pushing forward old and favourite party doctrines 
—that would not tell at such a crisis. Lord Derby and his band are 
going to try and “ be all things to all men,” hoping that way to secure 
a few groundlings, after darkening their vision with the exhibition of 
the harmless demeanour and good intentions of the new ministry. Can 
such a ministry be otherwise than spiritless, and not sicken of its own 
mawkishness in the end, finding the fate of lukewarm things when 
encased either in the individual or national stomach? Lord Derby’s 
speech was calculated to win a “fiddling peer” or two, of whom some 
are always to be found who will hand over a vote for a compliment. It 
was eloquent, in reason not obscure, and in the explanation of the policy 
of the new cabinet best passed over with the proverb, “The least sai 
the soonest mended.” It was, indeed, painful to reflect, after it was con- 
cluded, in the words of the poet, that one 


Who speaks so well should ever speak in vain, 


or rather, should have spoken vainly, and in vain so long. 

The microcosm of minds in some men of rank has been illustrated on 
the present occasion in the clearest manner. Lord Derby must know that 
in the present House of Commons there are twenty questions upon which 
the House will divide against him, and a dissolution will not mend the 
matter. How then can he accept office when his hold upon his post is 
so precarious? Is there no mortification in being told, sans cérémonie, 
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after a few months of official duty, the country will not trust you 
longer? Either the temptation must be strong to wield that power, 
which is as nursery pap to a limited ambition, the past having taught no 
lesson by experience, or Lord Derby has motes in his organs of vision, 
and sees things as through a veil not of the finest texture. How his lord- 
ship can retain office under the sufferance of his opponents seems an 
i Is he a man of high spirit or not? He tacitly asks mercy from 
his enemies. He prays them to tolerate him, and throws himself upon 
their magnanimity—has he not sacrificed his poinsigies for them already ? 
Can he not again have recourse to concessions ? Will they make a 
in on the matter? Such is the colour of the eourse his lordship 

has taken before all who see things with their own eyes. We imagine 
that while his lordship’s political is a computing principle, he looks 
almost wholly at one side of the account. He imagines the balance is in 
his favour. He would have us be indulgent in striking that balance and 
it forward. Upon what ground he asks the favour it is difficult to 

tell. Though we have heard of papal we never heard of political indul- 
neces, and might as well expect them amongst polemics, where they 
— been hopeless throughout all time. We are not aware that the 
people of this country have any ground for conceding to a new ministry, 
essentially of cs elements, the slightest favour, however anxious 
that ministry may be to cozen it. Let it win golden opinions, and we will 


engage to do it all the justice in our feeble power. This can hardly be 
expected when his lordship, so far sympathetical with the hereditary ten- 
dencies of his man Friday in the Lower House, is content to adopt a 


similar phraseology, and thus to deal politically in any cast-off clothes and 
old suits of all sizes and textures, recently the property of other people. 
Such a course of trading may answer very well for the plebeian, but for 
the peer the trade of Duke’s-place should seem unsavoury. 

Lord Derby would plead, it is probable, that he was forced into place, 
and that being in a minority his party must solicit the kindness of the 
public towards them on that account. How many in this great nation 
will credit such a plea as that of “forced” honours! It is just as credible 
a story as that of the Irish burglar who, being taken in the act, pleaded 
he got into the house by accident. When chance favours an individual 
with a legacy, the receiver never pleads that he grieves to take it, or only 
does so perforce. Yet such is the complexion of the acceptancé of office 
by the present ministers, and such the high-minded excuse of a nobleman 
low in stature, but hitherto deemed lofty in aspiration. ‘‘ Never,” said 
Peter Pindar of Sir Joseph Banks, when he was drawn out of the muddy 
ditch into which he fell when hunting the butterfly—* never judge of 
people by their looks again.” Just so we would characterise Lord Derby’s 
— appearance as a minister—we must charitably abstain from taking 

y its looks an acceptance that involves such a lowering of all that is dig- 
nified, of all that is worthy in profession, or honest in practice, when we 
consider his past political history. Most public characters desire to be in 

lace. It is a proper ambition when pursued with honour, and realised in 
integrity; but how is it to be characterised when the first principle of an 
honourable acceptance is violated, when past asseverations, based on the 
imagined conviction of years, under the leadership of a party, however 
deficient in judgment and foresight, most respectable, wealthy, and highly 
bred, though with prejudices that overweigh judment—how is the present 
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evasion of past avowals, and such a craven sacrifice as is implied in the 
ce of office on the terms of ing out the measures of its poli- 
tical opponents to be justified towards them? Lord Derby will become 
the scavenger of the partially swept crossings of his predecessors, of 
those to whom he has been so long and virulently . His lord- 
ship speaks no longer of high church and state principles. He will con- 
sent to hold office upon any terms. He cannot be humiliated. Adversity 
has taught him to borrow a homely proverb, that “ needs must when the 
devil drives,” and his lordship is all resignation, stimulated by the gut 
quo. Like most of his party, he flatters the Emperor of France, while 
e is the representative of the faction that expended a thousand millions 
and countless lives to replace the worn-out régime of our neighbours, and 
if possible annihilate the ruler who resisted the outrage, and then grew 
too powerful for his enemies. On Lord Derby and his friends their 
mantle has descended, and with the venerated garment on his shoulders 
will be prompt to do the work of the Whigs and reformers, only give 
him their place. What are we to think of that, we who have lived through 
such scenes, and what are they to think who have long read of them? 
To succeed, the members of the new cabinet are quite prepared to com- 
pliment Louis Napoleon for an end. 

Lord Derby is explicit enough to be clearly understood, but what shall 
be said of the second fiddle in the new Dutch concert? Mr. Disraeli 
had to pass through the ordeal of an election, which in a clod-hopping 
country is far from being as perilous as passing over nine red-hot 
ploughshares. The honourable gentlemen told his constituents that he 
came among them in consequence of “a misconception,” a singular at- 
tempt at explaining a simple incident, which even his man-midwifery 
ought not to have mistaken. What made him wander from the science 
of politics to the art of obstetrication it is not easy to conjecture, unless 
his mind was wandering to the future delivery of his explanatory speech 
in the House. Who can understand a man, to borrow Homeo’s phrase, 
who “ speaks and yet says nothing P” 


Great Negative! how vainly would the wise 
Inguire, = distinguish, teach, devise, — 
Didst thou not stand to point their dull philosophies. 


No man existing who has learned to nod, and smile, and shrug, and 
scream secundum artem, ever approached Mr. Disraeli in making speeches 
that will fill the side of a newspaper with words having no aggregate 
meaning. In his address to his constituents on his acceptance of office 
he bound himself to nothing; he showed no conclusions to which he 
might be fixed ; he was clever in his wariness. Having once advocated 
universal suffrage and triennial parliaments, the honourable gentleman 
must have verge and room enough to support them again if needful to 
his purposes. He knows not to what 3 are he may be necessitated to 
return at last. He therefore puzzled his hearers and the world to extract 
a direct meaning that would bind him to any fixed point, for who knows 
what political necessity the future may not demand! So he squandered, 
and unsparingly, and ended just he began, and his audience 
looked wondrous wise it knew not why. His speech was like a serpent 
with its tail in its mouth ; there was the never-ending and wariness too 
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of that reptile, both in one, at least as far as regarded himself in his 
party’s relation with the future at home. In the matter of foreign 
~ he made a great mistake exactly in character, showing how little 
fit he is for a politician in all but making meaningless speeches. He 
recommended in effect the Emperor of France to be faithful, because we 
a ot an army and navy. Such was the nature of the policy and 
friendship which he ex to strengthen by a sidelong insinuation of 
power. None but coarser natures would have used an argument to be 
picked up out of every kennel, impolitic in itself, and an insult to an 
ally, who merits in all events to be treated as a gentleman, the ruler of a 
nation of no small power, quite capable of retorting with effect. We 
hold the life of Louis Napoleon to be at this moment more valuable than 
that of any other sovereign in Europe, because we believe that the peace of 
Europe depends mainly upon his action, which has hitherto been guided by 
great judgment. But a speech made to palaver constituents must not, it 
may be said, be too minutely examined ; there must always be fudge where 
a selfish end is to be obtained by smoothing over disagreeable things, 
uashing past recollections, and putting winkers upon truth to lead 
those who might otherwise suspect the orator or the track in which he 
desires to lead them. We expected something better than this from Mr. 
Disraeli—something better, for example, than the thunder of Mr. White- 
side in Dublin: of the nature that is always disposable for a fee, it is 
true, to anybody. This gentleman tells the world what we are charmed 
to hear, though it is ages old, namely, that the true policy is “ to govern 
the people wisely and well.” It was wise and well, no doubt, to resist 
arliamentary reform, the relaxation of the criminal law, the measure of 
ree-trade, and similar things. Now, Mr. Disraeli does not take the same 
view with the Dublin candidate. He supports all in relation to his own 
interest, no matter for the colour, as the wheel turns, and is no doubt 
ready to support or oppose either or all over again. He does not, like 
Mr. Whiteside, mince the matter, and pretend that Tory doctrines are 
really reforming and liberal doctrines; Mr. Disraeli only engages to 
support either according to the necessity of the case. Lord Palmer- 
ston went out because he suffered France to insult us, says Mr. White- 
side, and Lord Derby comes into place to follow the policy either of 
pocketing the “insult” or of extorting an apology. We shall see how 
Lord Malmesbury, the favourite of all the sovereigns who are enemies of 
English freedom, will manage; Lord Palmerston being openly accused 
by foreigners of being too English. Indeed, the public must be curious 
to know how others of the ministry will regulate themselves in the matter 
of eating their own words. Lord John Manners, for example, whose 
motto is, “ Give us back our old nobility, let arts, commerce, and know- 
—— perish; give us back those Gothic ruffians once more.” Lord 
Eglintoun will govern Ireland in a suit of rusty armour, the descendant 
of one whose glory consisted in his being 


A judge infallible of tits— 


fully able, we take it, to set up a tilting-yard on the banks of the Liffey 
as his path to renown, and competent to little or nothing more. The 
attempt of the Tory Lord Derby to rule as Liberal Lord Derby is, in 
character, like a barn-door hen educating ducklings. Can such ministers 
stand, however they desire to obtain credit as modern magi—however 
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ready they are to clean and step into the shoes of their pred 
who prognosticated so continually the ruin of their country by the mea- 
sures of those in whose path they are courageous men to proceed, 
having no longer any care about reputation, or a reputed destitution of 
the coftrage to be honest? We suspect that before long they will find 
earnest repentance the worst of all jokes ; notwithstanding, to keep 
power, they are ready to gorge a bait that would choke any ordinary 
zsophagus. There is often a ism in necessity. Having made up 
their minds to desert the old anti-free-trade cause and declared their 
affection for the innovation to be an accomplished fact, “ Now,” they 
at once thought, rubbing their hands—“ now we have clinched the nail. 
They were mistaken. A few waning moons and they became outcasts 
again, quite unable to baptise their chagrin with any other name than 
that given to those who shift their faith as the tide turns. Experience 
has taught them no lesson. They plume their wings anew now to meet 
the fortune of Icarus. They take office under circumstances more abject 
then before ; their leader, caustic and eloquent as he is, pleads for indul- 
gence to carry out the policy of his late opponents. He is mild as any 
sucking nightingale. He implores support. He is ready, like the Jews, 
to read his native tongue backwards, even to deal in dried-up consciences. 
But we must not abuse honesty too hardly, nor censure lapses in high- 
mindedness among politicians of such immaculate and unvarying prin- 
ciples. Wecan remember a time when the lofty feeling of the states- 
man was consentaneous with the coronet that was over all, and nobles 
blushed when they stooped to the slightest servility for the convenience 
of an ambition which, to be gratified, was rigidly scrupulous as to the 
means. Now it would appear that men of quality have no regard to what 
= say, and take the short cut, however begrimed the path may be. 
rd Derby solicits and promises as a political mendicant with his bottle 
and bag. He is no longer the haughty peer. He would fain have the nation 
at his back, but how if the nation will not respond, though he asks but a 
trial, and promises in effect to show none of his past naughtinesses again ? 

Never did a minister resign upon ground so little really censurable as 
Lord Palmerston. ‘Did his lordship do right or wrong in not answer- 
ing a despatch ?” 

Two parties united to say he did wrong upon a question which was 
not understood correctly but by a small number of those who voted for 
it. Lord Palmerston was called into office by the people of this country 
when the Russian war was in a precarious state, and things were running 
towards incontrovertible mischief. The people were not deceived. Not 
only did Lord Palmerston conduct the country as they expected through 
that precarious and costly war to a triumphant termination, but he 
strengthened our alliances with foreign nations, and was the only man 
who could have succeeded in the task. He consolidated a peace the 
elements of which were mingled with a number of disturbing causes. He 
rendered the alliance of France and England an important means of pre- 
serving tranquillity throughout Europe. He met the unforeseen and 
calamitous Indian war with a promptness and vigour of which the history 
of this country affords no preceding example. His lordship saw the tide 
of that war turned back upon those who caused it, and the conflict, if not 
terminated, rendered no longer doubtful. Canton, about which Lord 
Derby and his friends had made such fierce onsets on the government, 
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has been and is held by us, with an effort of very inconsiderable 
moment, a mere handful of seamen, marines, and one regiment of 
the line, to which must be added a few Frenchmen—that mighty capital 
of which Lord and his friends made a wrong in behalf of the 
much-injured Yeh, with whom they sympathised so heartily out of a feel- 
ing of opposition to the cabinet, prognosticating all kinds of evil to be our 
lot for our treatment of their pet mandarin and the Chinese Babylon, as 
they would have it to be. The whole affair must convince them how 
dangerous it is for men, naturally not over-profound, to appear over-wise 
for the sake of damaging their neighbours. Then there was the Persian 
war, brought to a satisfactory termination abroad, while at home several 
most important measures in our domestic relations were passed, and others 
contemplated. Thesé we need not enumerate. 

Linked with Lord Derby in his opinion of Lord Palmerston’s ministry 
marched the new member for Birmingham, who, on the strength of the 
successes that have crowned the ex-minister’s career, gravely assures his 
friend that Lord Palmerston’s government—that ministry, be it re- 
membered, founded by the popular voice, and which has been so re- 
markably successful—was the worst ministry this country ever saw! 
When such assertions are hazarded out of spleen by members of the 
League-—--to the vanity of too many members of which the people read a 
lesson at the last election by excluding them from parliament—we cannot 
but praise the popular discrimination, and at the same time recommend 
such wild assertions to be weighed by impartial persons in every grade of 
life. Mr. Bright has not improved by passing since through Birmingham 
into the House of Commons. The people of this country are not at all 
necessitated to take the ipse dixit of the honourable member in support 
of an assertion to which every schoolboy may not only give a contra- 
diction perfectly satisfactory, but demonstrate the gross fallibility. 

There is no respect for their own reputation in the present ministry, 
and it is enabled, therefore, to avail itself of the advantage of possessing 
no character. On the first reading of the bill on which ministers went 
out, the amendment to await further legislation on the question was 
negatived by a majority of two hundred. Eleven days afterwards the 
same House supported an amendment in substance the very reverse, and 
the Tory minority, not at all nice upon such matters, getting the assist- 
ance of their former opponents—now, after Mr. Bright’s assertion above, 
we presume, their future allies—succeeded in their efforts by that facility, 
which we regret too many public characters possess, of devouring their 
own words. We were told by Sir John Pakington, in his speech to his 
constituents, that we are not to suppose any one man can govern the 
state. Does Sir John mean to advocate republicanism—such, for instance, 
as that of America, where it seems to us that, if the voice of the head of 
the state possessed a.little more influence, we should not witness the 
scenes continually taking place there. Perhaps Sir John forgets that his 

rty has been supporting, since it left off the name of Jacobite—nay, 

as made it a leading tenet—that one man or woman, as the case may be, 
from wearing a jewelled toy, is the only true and legitimate instrument 
of government, all other modes being exceptional. 
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